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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAWS. 
SESSION 1863-4. 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 13, 
when Prof. Srevey, M.A., will deliver the InTRopUCTORY Lecture, 


at 3 o’clock precisely. 
CLASSES. 
Latin—Prof. Seeley. 


1.A. 
Greek—Prof. Malin M.A, 
Sanscrit—Prof. Goldstiicker. 
Hebrew (Goldsmid Prot, Rew Ph-De Marks. 
Arabic and Persian—Prof. 
Hindustani—Prof. Syed Abdoollah. 
Bengali and Hindi Law—Prof. Gaunendr Mohun Tagore. 
Gujarati—Prof. Dadabhai Naorji. 
English Language and op Re Prof. Masson, M.A. 
French Language and Literature—Prof. Cassal, .D. 
Italian Language and Literature—Prof De Tivoli. 
German Language and eigen e S Heimann, Ph. ‘a 
Comparative Grammar (1964-5)— Key, M.A. F.R.S 
Mathematics—Prof. De Morgan. 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy —Prof. Potter, M.A. 
Physiology—Prof. Shar at Che .D. F. 
Chemistry and Practical emis PRS Wh W illiamson, F.R.S. 
Civil Engineering—Prof. I C.E. 
Architecture—Prof. Poh 1 ay Ph.D. M.L.B.A 
Geology (Goldsmid Eropesorstsig) -ErOE, Morris, F.G.S. 
Mineralogy—Prof. Morris, F.G.S. 
Drawing—Teacher, Mr. Moore. 
Botany—Prof. Oliver, F.L.S. 
Zoology (Recent and Fossil) — Prof. Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Philosophy of Mind and PS et Rey. J. Hoppus, Ph.D. 


Ancient and Modern History—Prof. Beesly, M.A. 
Political Economy—Prof. Waley, M.A. 
Law—Prof. Russell, LL.B. 

Jurisprudence—Prof. Sharpe, LL.D. 


Residence of Students.—Some of the Professors receive Students 
to reside with them ; and in the Office of the College there is kept 
a Register of Persons who receive Boarders into their Families. 
jl guna will afford information as to Terms and other Par- 

iculars. 

Andrews Scholarships.—In October, 1864, two Andrews Scholar- 
ships will be awarded—one of 85l. for proficiency in Iatin and 

reek, and one of 851. for proficiency in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. Candidates must have been, during the academical 
year immediately iy crccading, matriculated Students in the College 
or Pee of the Sc: 
icardo Scholarship in Political ered of 201. a year, 
tenable for three years, will be for 
and in December of every third year nad ty also, a Jose h 
Hume Scholarship in Jurisprudence, of 201. a year, mg se 
three years, in December, 1864, and in December of ev: 
— afterwards; and a RA ag Hume Scholarship in “Poultiont 

conomy, of 20/. a year, tenable for three years, in December, 1865, 
and in December of ev ery third year afterwards. 

Candidates for either of these three Scholarships must have been, 
during the session immediately preceding the award, matriculated 
Students of the College,and must produce evidence satisfactory 
to the Council of having regularly, during the said preceding ses- 
sion, attended the Class on the subject of the Scholarship. 

Jews’ Commemoration ane subject —A Scholarship of ee a 
year, tenable for two years, will be awarded every year to the 
Student of the Faculty of Arts, of not more than one year’s 
standing in the College, whatever be his religious denomination 
and wherever he was previously educated, and whose age when he 
first entered the College did not exceed eighteen years, who shall 
be most distinguished 7,prneral Dex me a and good conduct. 

College Prize for Englis Essay, 5t 

—e Prose Essay Prize }) a hwy Society’ 8 Prize), 5l., for 


ireniag Classes, by the Preteaese, ioe above named, of the 
respective Classes, viz.:— Latin, Greek, ‘Mathematics, Natural 
gene o French, Geology, Practical Chemistry, and Zoology. 
the College Th and other particulars mer be obtained at the Uffice 
of the College. The Prospectuses show the Courses of Instruction 
in the College in the subjects of the Examinations for the Civil and 
Military Services. 
HENRY MALDEN, M.A., Dean of the Foouliy. 
CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Counc: 
August, 1863. 
The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on 
Thursday, the 1st of October. 


The Junior School will mm on Tuesday, the 22nd of S b 





¥ METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS of ART, 

eet -square, Bloomsbury, for Female Classes only : 

DS) itaifelts, in- Ses pat Finsbury, William-street ; St. Thomas’, 

Charterhouse. -street; Rotherhithe, Grammar School; 

Deptford- muses St. Martin’ aN Castle. street, Long-acre; Lam beth, 

St. Oswald’s-place ; Dis; ony “buildings Christ: 

——_. St. Geo Seinthe Bast - ar, St - dide-place 
will 4 on y, 

October. The New Training "achools, a South ae hy til 

be opened on the 5th of Octo! Hor information res} es 
Fees, &c., apply at each “School, or to the Secretary, Sout 

sington Museum, W. 
By Order of the santas of the Committee of Council 











REVAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Director. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B. F.R.S., &c. 


During the Session i which will commence on the 6th of 
Ocha the following C OURSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given:— 
hemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. 
etallurgy—By John Perey, M.A. F.R.S. 

Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


ining } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. F.R.S. 


 — 
: Applied ae Mevhanies—B 1 mopar’ Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 
ysices—By T. Tynda’ 

Instruction in Mechanical chem by Rev. J. Haythorne 
Edgar, M.A. 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 301. i 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 201., exclusive of 
the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Ro: opal College « Genie (the La- 
boratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, and 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

an to separate Course of Lectures are issued at 2l. and 4l. 

















pee 


“Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, acting 
Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at red duced prices. 
Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
His Royal’ Highness the Prince of Wales has nted Two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been established. 
For a Prospectus and information, apely at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London, 


TREN HAM a Registrar. 


HE BURIAL-PLACE of JOHN LOCKE. 
—The Church of High Laver, near Ongar, Essex, the last 
resting-place of this great Christian Philosopher, is now in process 
of restoration; and it is proposed to repair his Tomb, which is a 
very plain one, and much dilapidated ; and, if sufficient funds can 
be raised, to erect some more worthy memorial of him. —Subscrip- 
tions for this object will be thankfully received by the Rector. 


LITERARY and OTHER INSTITU- 
TIONS.—Mr. ee MILLER will sed oew t Engage 
ments, on Moderate Terms, to give a SERIES ADIN NGS 








Tes: ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE. — ty LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Leipzig, begs to announce that 
ly supply of THE A TIEN ROM JOU 
soriptton ll be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for'a six 
months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday 


Orders to be sent direct to Lupwie Denicke, Leipzig, Sieiobio 


OTICE of REMOVAL.—BROWN & 
GREEN will shortl Bg fo to their New Premises 
72—74 Richoper nse orem , & few doors from their present 
stablish: will afford additional accommo- 
dation =¥ the exhibition ‘ot their Patent Prize Medal Ranges. 
Beaieter, Grates, &c., and for the more extensive Manufacture “ot 
all descriptions of Hot-Water Baths and Steam Works. 
81, Bishopsgate-street Within, July, 1863. 


Atte y® GrirFins, 44, High Horporn, W.C. 


T. MORING, Heraldic Engraver and Artist.— 

Seals, Dies, Prates Brasses, Herald Painting. Crest on 
Die, 78. ; on Seal, Solid Gold'18 Carat Hall-marked Ring, 
engraved with Grete 2 Guineas. Illustrated Price List post free. 


} Sy sted BROTHERS, Opticians to the Royal 

‘amily and Government, beg “to give notice that they have 
REMOVED * from their temporary premises at Charing Cross to 
No. 449, STRAND (opposite the Railway). 


R SALE, the Copyright of a well-established 

PROV INCIAL NEWSPAPER, of Conservative Politics, 
commanding a wide circulation in a populous and rapidl 
meee, district. Toa qualified Gentleman the above presents 
a favourable opportunity for acquiring, ata small outlay, a valu- 
able Pro a ay —Written be to J. D., at 
Mr. Cross’ "8, rinter, 85, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLERS, STATIONERS, and _ Others.— Mr. PAGE is 
directed to SELL the TRADE of a BOOKSELLER, NEWS- 
AGENT and STATIO “pie ir admirably situate in a first-class 
Commercial Town. The Returns are excellent, the Nett Profits 
over 5001. per annum; and may be ente' upon ‘for 1,002. —Apply 
to Mr. Pace, Valuer to the Trade, 51, Moorgate-street, E.C. 


ALUABLE LITERARY PROPERTY.— 
TO BE eee OF, the COPYRIGHT of one of the 
leading standard MAGA ZINES; or the present Proprietor will 
retain an equal share. As a larg e portion of the purchase-money 
can remain, Gentlemen ta moderate capital may address 
Macazine, care of Messrs. Shackell & Edwards, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


UR OWN CORRESPONDENT.—An 
ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, Graduate in Arts, who resides 
rmanently in Paris, where he’ is comme with one of the 
eading Journals, and has access he best sources of Political 
and Literary Information, oe be hapoy to supply a Provincial 
Newspaper with a PARIS LETTER once or twice a Week. 


has made arran, ements _, a 
RNA 


























Terms, One Guinea each Letter, of about one column.—Address 
L. L. D., Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs, No, 11, Paris. 





from his ‘Gideon Giles,’ Godfrey Malvern,’ ‘ Rural 

‘Our Old Town,’ Royston Gower,’ Fair Rosamond,’ ‘ Poems,” ro 

several other of the Forty Volumes of various W: orks which he has 

—— .—Address Rose Cottage, Chester Gardens, Lambeth, 8 
ndon. 


DUCATION ON THE CONTINENT. — 

At VILVORDE, near Brussels, there are two excellent 
FRENCH EDUC: AT MONAT ESTABLISHMENTS: one for 
Young Gentlemen, under the Direction of — Micnavx- hoppy 
the other for Young Ladies, conducted by Mesdames VAN DER 
Wenrrr. Terms very moderate. ste 


DU CATION. —BOULOGNE-SUR- MER.— 
PRINCE ALBERT HOUSE MATHEMATICAL and 
CLASSICAL ACADEMY. 


Principal: M. EUG. LE PETIT, M.A., University of France. 


This Establishment offers to a srLEcT number of rurna 
unusual advantages for the of L 














A Department for Pupils between 7 and 11 years of age, eon 
from older boys. 


_ the Milita: . Naval and Civil a Examina- 
tions. A few V. 


—For 
tuses and —~ apply m4 the Prixcipar, I, Rue ry Flahaut, 








= ERALOGY. — KING S COLLEGE, 
ON DON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S. will commence 
a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a View to 
facilitate the Study of GEOLOGY and of the Application of 
Mineral Substances in the ARTS. 

The Lectures will begin on vareay, October — at 90 fap 3 
a.m. They will be 
Friday at the same hour. Fee, : Pi e 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 








)OULOGNE-SUR-MER. — The Mestled 
r of the Clergyman of Trinity Church, Boul 
RECEIVES «1 a few SELECT PUPILS to educate. The comfo rts 





HE PRESS.—WANTED immediately, by a 
Verbatim Shorthand Writer, AN ENGAGEMENT as RE- 
PORTER ona Daly or Weekly Paper. Would have no objection 
to assist occasionally at Sub-E Edi att, Is accustomed to the duties 
of a Daily Paper.—Address H. 8 4, Pavilion-place, Exeter. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 
, Bang Loyal seguteal ty a Tome. mam, whe has 44 
ng time been engaged as er and Junior Re ron a 
des Provincial Gaateni. Is a Practical Printer. Address L. D., 
Western Times Office, Exeter. 





ITERARY and the PRESS. —Mr. Houtanp 
begs to inform PROPRIETORS ond one ECTO 
NEWSPAPERS ona, PERIODICALS, and P BLISHERS. that 
he can introduce, without delay or x and Fe Sub-Editors, 
talented Writers on Political, iterary, Scientific and Art 
subjects, Correspondents, Dramatic and Musical Criti 
Translators, Literary Hacks > aces and Readers. Private 
Gentlemen requiring li eater be suited promptly 
and with secrecy.—18, Tavistock-street, B «Bed rd-square. 

E PRESS.—To PROPRIETORS, PRO- 
JECTORS, PUBLISHERS, &.—A successful Editor an 
Manager on the London Dai Press, who ial also an ex ap oat 

Magazine Editor and 1 ae: or as ~_ Po) alee orks, is 














of an English home are offered; careful Moral and Religious open to. an ENGAGEMEN' CTOR of a News- 

Training one French, German, and Drawing by highly paper, or other Peri oho or te on unde: e the 

resident — French taught by a Parisian Lady without rary Department of of ; Publishing House. Real name and 

om charge. e terms are exceedingly moderate. — Addi address required.—Apply D. E. R., care of Pewtress Brothers, Ave 
5 Me. Seal’s TEuglish Library, 34 and 36, Grande Rue, Boulog Maria-lane, E.C. 

4. er. 





K res COLLEGE, London.—MEDICAL 
BTMaET. —The WINTER SESSION will be 
OPENED. THURSDAY, October 1, with an Introductory 
Address, at 8 P.M., by Sm f. Garrod, M.D. F.R.S. 
n the Winter Session will be given by Profs. Part 
Miller, Johnson and Fergusson, and by Dr. meee 
Summer Session, by Profs. Bentley, Garrod, 
Bloxam, Rymer Jones, es a t, Beale, — Mr 3. John 
Ki a College Hospital. Physicians— Drs. Johnson, Beale, 
Gar! Guy, Priestley ; Assistant-Physicians—Drs. Evans, p Dans 
Liveing, Playfair and Day; Surgeons— Messrs. ez 
ridge ; — -wargoons— Messrs. John Wood enry Smith, 
Mason and Wat: 
The House-Physicians, H Surg thei: tants, Clini- 
cal Clerks and Dressers, are age by ae See from among 
the Students without extra eng 
arneford 8 of prelimin 


for 
nou profesional a Students who enter the Mea ical De 
ment in O 3, will have the exclusive privilege of com- 
peting for these beck Five will be given this year of the 
value of 25l.; two are tenable for three years, — three for two 
years. The subjects of examination are those school 
education, viz. oe Classics, Mathematics, odern His- 
tory and Mod mqunaee. Six other Scholarships are also 
awarded for we n particular classes of professional study. 
For = Poet us and full Particul Hy or b 
letter, marked outside “ Prospectus is y J. any CUNNINGHAM, ea, 
King’s College. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





sang See Guy, 














ERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN.—9, OLD 

pou: STREET.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, Author of‘ First Ger- 

ng- Book,’ &¢. , Prof. Elocution.—TWO 

LANGUAGES TAvGHT ta aca yp or alternately, on 
the same Terms as One, at Gs reels or at his house. Each lan- 

e spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, and select CLASSES for 

ies and Gentlemen. anemon for all ordinary pursuits of 

life, the Universities, Army and Civil Service E: 


BA: SIDE.—An M.D. (married) would take 

of an INVALID uring the W: eae Loge A re- 

markably efficacious in Strumous and Nervous D ee Terms, 

per week; Children, 30s. per week.—Address M. D., “ Visitor 
Office: a Sout! thport. 


MESCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL. 
—WANTED, a CLASSICAL MASTER to teach the 
highest Classes. He must_be a Graduate of ag © or Cam- 
bridge, and experienced in Teaching. Sala: from 1801, 
per annum, according to qualifications, with ~ ee AT 
to be made to the Heap-Masrer, Castle, Edinburgh. 
DOLPHUS WING, 48, PiccaptLLy, Photo- 
grapher and Miniature Painter—V IGNETTES, CARTES- 
DE-VISI’ site. -_ every description of Portrait of the highest 
class. Painti: vings, &c. copied with care.—Invalids and 
Famili wr d specially. —Entrance, 9, Albany-court-yard. 

















Lispeuprany.—2 CLERK, or PRIVATE 
Be age ig —A ww thoroughly oqnversnas hie 


extensive knowledg lis! 
——, is ea aan of an ENGAG EMENT in either of the 
atl ra rst-class References.—Address G. L., General 


PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS for 
INTENDING PURCHASERS of Literary Property, Busi- 
nesses or erships. Transfers negotiated. ance-sheets 

wig (oneal Accountant, 14, Clement’s-lane, Lom- 


I J NIVERSITY OF LONDO 
Prigemait of La JANUARY, 1864.—A Fi: 

on who has had more th: 

carts paring for the Uni 
ils cu we a 

EAD the Subjects for the Examinatio: 

For references and 

















ON and Bs. EXAMINATIO: 


IRKUS, LL.B. receives a few PB 
ipa Kk fe Be par for Public - 
Partic ay Rey. W. Kirxcs, §' 
Partculary “apply 








YUAdVISMAN 
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EDFORD COLLEGE for LADIES, 47 and | ] 
48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
The CLASSES will BEGIN for the Session, 1863-64, on THU RS- 
DAY, October 15th. : 
Fees to New Pupils. 


Students, 22. 1s. a Year, or 8. 88.a Term. Entrance Fee, 1I. 18. 
oe io ils attending One Class only, meeting twice a Week, 


ils oadhendi Two or more Classes—For the First Class, 

for each additional Class, if Twice a Week, ll. lls. 6d. ; if 
ce a Week, 12. 1s. a Term. 

con Music, 3/. 33. and 2/..2s.—Calisthenic Exercises, 


The SCHOOL for PUPILS above Eight Years of Age will 
RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, October ist. The Fees are 5l. 58. a 
Term for Pupils under, and él. 68. for those above Fourteen. 

A few Pupils for ee Hae pe ony pacetve ed as Boarders. 

uses ne College 
_— ay * JANE MARTIN EAU, Hon. Sec. 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE Ocroser 1, with 
an Introductory Address by Mr. Pacer, at 40’clock p.m. 
LECTURES. 


Medicine—Dr. Black and Dr. ee 

Surgery—Mr. Lawrence and Mr. C 

Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey a Sir. Holden. 
Physiology and General Anatomy—Mr. Savory. 
Chemistry—Dr. Frankland and Dr. Odling. 
Demonstrators of Anatomy—Mr. Callender ana uz. Smith. 
Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Andre 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing ee 1, 1864, 


Materia M cage ei Farre. 

Botany—Dr. 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. Martin. 

Midwifery—Dr. Greenhalgh. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Callender 

Practical Chemistry—Dr. Frankland and Dr. Odling. 


e Hospital contains 650 Beds, and Clinical hectares are de- 
livered—On the Medical Cases, by Dr. Burrows, Dr. Farre and 
Dr. Black ; On the Surgical Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Skey 
and Mr. Paget ; and on Diseases of Women, by Dr. Greenhalgh. 

Students can reside within the Hos- 
at walls, aon to the Collegiate Regulations. Some of the 
eachers connected with the Hospital also receive Students to 
reside with them 
Seven Scholarships, varying in value from 20. to 502. are awarded 
annually. Further information respecting these and other de- 
tails may be obtained from Mr. Holden, Mr. Callender, or any of 
ae Medical or Surgical Officers or Lecturers; or at the Anato- 
useum or Library. 











Guz S HOSPITAL.—The Mepicat Ssssion | 


commences in OOTOBER. The Introductory Address will 
be given by F. W. Pavy, M.D. F.R.S., on Thursday, the ist of 
October, at 2 o'clock. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Physicians—G. H. Barlow, M.D., Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S., W. W. 

Assistant- Physiaians 8 —S. x Habershon, M.D., S. Wilks, M.D., 
F. W. Pavy, } 

Si cons—Edward Coc ok, Esq., John Hilton, Esq. F.R.S., John 

irkett, Exsq., Alfred Poland, Esq. 

Assistant- Surgeons—J. Cooper Forster, Esq., T. Bryant, Esq., 

Obstetete Physician’ Ten ONdh M.D 

tric sician—Henry am, } 

Assistant Obstetric Physician— Broxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S 

Surgeon Dentist—J. Salter, Esq. os R.5. 

Surgeon Aurist—J. Hinton, Esq. 

Eye Infirmary—John F. rene e, Esq., Consulting Surgeon; 
Alfred Poland, Esq., Surgeon ; Chas. Bader, Esq., Assistant- 
Surgeon. 

LECTURERS—-WINTER SESSION, 


Medicine—Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S., W. W. Gull, M.D. 

yo Hilton, Esq. F.R.S. John Birkett, Esq. 
natomy—Alfred Poland, Esq., J. 6 ooper Forster, Esq. 

ee F. W. Pavy, M.D. F.R 

Chemistry—Alfred Taylor, M.D. F. R Ss. 

Experimental Philosophy—Hilton Fagge, M. 





Esq., Hilton Fagge, M.D. 
Demonstrations on Morbid Anatomy—S. Wilks, M.D. 


LECTURERS—SUMMER SESSION. 


Demonstrations on Cutaneous Diseases—S. O. Eiabershon, M.D. 

Medical Jurisprudence—Alfred Taylor, M.D. F,R.S 

Materia Medica—S. UO. Habershon, M.D. 

7 H. Oldham, M.D., and J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. 
Opttininnte “gi Poland, Esq., and C. Bader, Esq. 
Pathology—S. Wilks, M.T 

Comparative Anatomy— . W. Pavy, M.D. F.R.S., W. 


M. 
Use of the Milesonsepe Aster ae am, Esq. 
Dental Surge: lige arn Esq. F.R. 
Rotany—C. Jo nson Esq. 
Practical Chemistry 
— on “Manipulative and Operative Surgery —T. 


ryant, 
Vaecination—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 


The Hospital contains 600 Beds. Special Clinical Instruction 
iven by the Physicians in Wards set apart for the most interest- 


Moxon, 


“Clinical Lectures—Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery—Weekly. 
Lying-in-Charity—Number of cases attended annually about 


000. 

26 Beds for Diseases of Women. 30 Beds for Ophthalmic Cases. 

Museum of Anatom my, Pathology and Comparative Anatomy— 
Curator, 8. Wilks, M.D.—contains 10,000 Specimens, 4,000 Draw- 
ings and Diagrams, a unique collection of Ans atomical Models, 
and a series of 400 Models of Skin Diseases. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satis- 
factory testimony as to their education and conduct. They are 
Pepe to pay 40l. for the first year, 401. for the second, and 101. 
for every pa of or 1001, in one payment 
enttios actadent toa ual ticket 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, W: ard Clerks, Obstetric Residents and 
Dressers in the Eye Wards, are selected according to merit from 
those students =o have attended a second year. A Resident 

every six months from those students 
= obtained the College Diploma. 

Six Scholarships, varying in value from 251. to 407. each, will be 
_— at the close of each Summer Session, for general pro- 

on Gola Medals will be given by the Treasurer—one for Medi- 
cine, and one for Surgery. 

A Volun‘ tary Examination will take 

fay Clies and La gree 
receive respective ly 251., 








ace at Entrance in Ele- 
he three first Candidates 





ral 01 ad a for Resident Private 
on Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, will enter Students, 
and give a informant ion required. 
Guy's | Hospital, a0 uly, 1863. 


Demonstrations on An omy—Walter u.% MM. B., J. Bankart, } 


| Theory of Masie : 
| Sanskrit .. , 


TNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. | 


Chancelor—LORD BROUGHAM. 
Vice-Chancellor—Principal Sir DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. 
Rector—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 





The SESSION eilt be Eamioly Opened on MONDAY, Novem- 
ber 2, 1863, at Two o’cloe when an ADDRESS to the 
STUDENTS will be delivered by: the PRINCIPAL. 


The CLASSES for the different Branches of STUDY will be 
Opened as follows :— 


I. LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 





Classes. D Atenas Tours of Professors. 
Junior Humanity...... Tues. Nov * &2 
Senior Humanity . Tues. Nov. : 10 } Prof. Sellar. 
First Greek .... Tues. N a4. 1) 
Second Greek Tues. Nov.3 .. 11 ¢ Prof. Blackie. 
Third Greek.. Tues. Noy. 3..... 2S 
First Mathematical . Tues. Nov.3...... 12) 
Second Mathematical... Tues. Nov. 3...... 10 >Prof. Kelland. 
Third Mathematical Mon. Nov. 9...... 
ee — ony | pe Nov. 3...... 1 Prof. Fraser. 

oral Philoso ues, Nov. 3...... 12 " 
Political Beonomy’ Tues, Jan. 5..... 3 } Prof. Maedougall. 
Natural Philosophy .... Tues. Nov.3......11 Prof. Tait. 
iia ree ‘ues. Nov.3...... 4 Prof. Aytoun. 
Practical Astronomy .. Thurs.Dec.3......12 Prof. Smyth. 
Agriculture Thurs. Nov.5.. 4 Prof. J. Wilson. 
Tues. Nov.3 10&12 Prof. Donaldson. 





Tues. Nov.3 3& 4 
II. THEOLOGY. 


Prof. Aufrecht. 


Divinity—Junior Class Tues. Nov. 10 +s. 9400 Rew. T. J. Craw- 
Senior Class Tues. Noy. 10..... 11 ford, D.D. 
Divinity and Church | Tues. Nov. 10. 1! Rev.Wm. Eeren 


Bi - ot east aes 42 ry Rev. Rob < 
iblical Criticism an ev. Robert Lee, 
Biblical Antiquities .. j Tues. Nov. 10...... 11°D 


Hebrew gpoaess San " gent Nov. 10...... 2 | 
Advance: ass | _— . ig 
Hebrew & Arabic) Tues. Nov. 10......10 a D. Liston. 
Hindustani ............ Tues. Nov. 10...... ll 
Til. LAW. 
Law of Scotland .. Tues. Nov. 3 9 Prof. Ross. 
Medical Jurisprudence) Frid. Nov. 6 2 (De: Douglas Mac- 


(for Students of maw} 
Civil Law 
Public Law ....... 
Conveyancing ........ 
Constitutional Law and ? 

eee His- 


| pet Muirhead. 
3 Prof. Lorimer. 
4 Prof. M. Bell. 

Noy. 3...... 4 Prof. Innes. 


% Phe Course will terminate before the Christmas Vacation. 
IV. MEDICINE. 





Tues. 


Dietetics, Materia Me-} a er 
dica, and Pharmacy... ; Tues. Nov.3...... 9 Dr. Christison. 
| Chemistry... Tues. WA inna 10 Dr. L. Playfair. 
Surgery Tues. i Re Prof. Miller. 


| Anatomical Demvesinn. 





Tues. 
Tues. 


Institutes of Medicine 
es and Diseases) 
of Women & Children! 





f Dr. Bennett. 
-. 11 Dr. Simpson. 
+++. 12 Prof. Syme. 

12 to af De. . Deneoll and 


Nov. 3.... 
Clinic: al Surgery ( Mon.' ' Thurs. Nov. 





7) 
Clinical Motiaine (Tu, Paes. Kev. 
. Nov. 3.. 
. Nov. 3 
. Nov. 





P Aim 
Ne atural Tristory 
Practice of Physic 


3 Dr. Layeock. 
General Pathology 


ues. Noy. 3.. 4 Dr. Henderson. 
é } Tues. Noy. 3...... 4 Prof. Goodsir. 
“Rovan Infirmary at Noon, Daily. 





tions 





PRACTICAL ANAT( AY, under the Superintendence of Pro- | 
fessor Goodsir. PRACTICAL CHEMI: STRY, under the Super- 
intendence of Dr. Lyon Playfair. ANALYTICAL CHEMIS- 


; TRY, under the Superintendence of of Dr. Lyon Playfair. 





During the SUMMER SESSION, 
on the following Branches of Education :— 
otany—by Dr. Balfour. 
Histo ogy—by Dr. Bennett. 
Medical Jurisprudence—by Dr. Maclagan. 
Cc Mica Medicine. 
Clinical Surgery —by Professor Syme. 
Comparative Anatomy—by Professor Goodsir. 
Anatomical Demonstrations—by Professor Goodsi 
Practical Chemistry and Pharmacy—under the Direction of 
Dr. Lyon Playfair. 





| 


| 


| 


| 








HE GHENT MEETING of the INTER. 

NATIONAL Re get ae of SOCIAL SCIENCE wil} 

commence on MONDAY ia September 14. Tickets of Mem- 

bership, price 16s., “ the use of which a great reduction in trave]- 

=e row is effected, may be had at 3, Waterloo-place, Pali 
a 


OYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS, EDINBURGH. 
WINTER SESSION, 1863-64. 


The Stoving COURSES of LECTURES on MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL SCIENCE, and also those delivered in the Univer. 
sity, qualify om Examination for the Diplomas of the Royal 
Co Teges of Physicians and Surgeons :— 


— OPEN on TUESDAY, 
Surgery, 10 a.m.—Mr. Spence 
— 4. High School- yards), 10 aA.w.—Dr. P. H. Watson. 
Surgery (5, High School-yards), 10 a.m.—Mr. A. M. Edwards. 
pi ns! ool of Arts, Adam-square), 10 a.m.—Dr. Stevenson 
acadam. 
Practical Chemistry—Analytical Chemistry, 9 a.m. till 5 p.w.— 
Dr. Stevenson Macadam (at Surgeons’ Hall). 
Chemistry (8, Infirmary-street), 10 a.m.—Dr. ay pr Thomson. 
3 - Chemistry—Analytical Chemistry, 9 a.m. till 5 p.w.— 
Dr. M a en (8, Infirmary-street). 
Chemistry (4, High School-yards), 11 a.w.—Dr. A. C. Brown. 
Practical — Analytical Shomistey, 9 a.M. till 5 Pat.— 
A. C. B: wna] High School-yards). 
Physiology, ll re u.— Dr. Sanders. 
Boo Eesepenunee (Course commences on Dec. 3), 2 P.M.— 
yr. Li GC) 
* Clinical ‘Medicine (Royal Infirmary), 12 noon—Drs. Warburton 
Begbie, Sanders, J. Matthews Duncan, and Rutherford Hal- 


dane. 
Clinical Surgery (Royal Infirmary), 12 noon—Mr. Spence, Dr, 





NOVEMBER 3. 


xillespie. 
Anatomy, 1 p.m.; Anatomical Demansirations 4 p.M.; Practical 
Anatomy, 9 ‘Au. till 5 p.w.—Dr. P. Handyside, 


Practice of Physic, 3 p.m.—Dr. Rathertogt Haldane. 
Practice of Physic (4, High School-yards), 3 p.m.—Dr. Warburton 


Begbie. 
Rotipeteatost Anatomy (to commence in February)—Dr. Grainger 


By Order of the Royal elieges of “pn! sicians, 
R. HALDANE, Secretary. 
By Order of the Royal cote of § Surgecs 
AMESS MSON, Secretary. 


The INTRODUCTORY paeh.... will be delivered by Dr. 
WARBURTON BEGBIE, on MONDAY, Nov. 2, at 11 o’clock. 


Diseases of Children (Sick Children’s Hespital)—Dr. Keiller. 
Natural ge (Three Months’ Course, School of Arts), 12 
noon—W. Lees, A.M. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION.—Royat Iyrirmary, 1 
a —— . one pa: ment, 101.; Annual, 51. 53.; Walt-yentiy, 
31. 38.5 ; Separate Payments for two vena 
title thet Mtudenté oo a  Perpetiaal 


icket. Sick CuitpREeN’s Hosprrat, 

Ticket, Three Months, 1. 1s. 45 Eespoteal. 21. 28. Dispensary Visit 
yal Public Dispensary and New Town Dispensary, eac! 

Mente, 31. 38. PracricaL settee te Maternity ¥ Hospi- 


xe Royal Public Dispensary, New Town Dispensary, Ticket, 
38. Diseases OF THE Eve, Ear, and Teers—Dispensaries. 
Sate treet. PracticaL Puarmacy—Royal Public Dispen- 
sary. New Town Dispensary, Six Months, 3/. 38. VaccinaTion— 
Dr. Husband, Royal Dispensary. 

FEES.—For the First of each of be iotere Courses, 32. 58.; for 
the Second, 2. 4s.; Perpetual, 5i. 5s. those who have e already 
attended a First Course in Edinburgh, es Perpetual Fee for that 

class is 21.43. The Fees for the following Courses are :—Nat 
| Sanaa al. 28.5 $ Practical Chemistry and Practical Anatomy, 
31. 38. 1D 21. 2s., when taken alo. a 
Pract ical Anatomy, 11. 1s.; Analytical Chemistry, Fag a mon’ 
for rosea months, or 101. for the session of six mon 

uring the SUMMER SESSION, 1864, the saad Three 
Months Courses will be delivered :— 


Midwifery—Dr. Keiller. 





| Midwifery (4, High School- yards)—Dr. J. Matthews Duncan. 


LECTURES will be given | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pr: neues We Anatomy— under the Superintendence of Professor 
,00dsir. 


i 
Natural History—by Professor Allman. 
Medical Psychology, with Practical Instruction at an 
Asylum—by Dr. Lay ycock. 

N.B.—Information relative to the Curricula of Study for Degrees, 
Examinations, &c. , may be obtained on application to the Secre- | 
tary, at the C college. 

A Table of Fees may be seen “= the Matriculation Office, and in 
the Reading-Room of the Libre 
By authority of ‘the Senatus, 
, A SMITH, Sec. to the University. 
September, 1863. 


[HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL | 


COLLEGE.—The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be | 
delivered by Mr. NUNN, at Eight p.m., October 


lat 


! 


The Middlesex Hospital, having an roo nt Cancer depart- | 


ment, contains in the aggregate 305 beds. 

Five Supciaianents within the walls of the Hospital, with free | 
board and residence, are open to those gentlemen who ‘have com- 
pleted their education in the Medical College. 


yritten periodical examinations are held several ee in the | study 


Session, the results of which determine the award of pri 

The Governor's Prize, value 20 guineas; Two Prizes, ahine six 
guineas each ; and Two Prizes, value four guineas each, are given 
for Reports in Clinical Medicine and Clinical Surger, 


Ty. 
The — Prize is given for proficiency in Comparative | 


Anatom 
Names of the Medical Officers of the Hospital and of the Lec- | 
turers :—Dr. Stewart, Dr. Goodfellow, Dr. hompson, Dr. J. 
Hall Davis, Dr. Murchison, Dr. Greenhow, Dr. Burdon Sander- 
son, Mr. Shaw, Mr. De Morgan, F.R.S., Mr. Moore, Mr. Nunn, 
H Mr. George Lawson, Mr. Soelberg Wells, - Tomes, | 
F.R.S., Mr. Taylor and Mr. Heisch, Dr. Woodham Webb, Mr. 
Sibley, Dr. T. 8. Cobbold, Dr. R. Liveing, Dr. Cayley, Mr. D. 
wreux. 

General Fee for all the Lectures and Hospital Practice required 
by the College of Surgeons and Society of Apothecaries, 881. 4s., 
payable by three instalments, falling due as follows: :—Pirst Ses- 
sion, 351.: second Session, 352. ; ; third Session, 187. 4s. The pay- 
ment of the entire fee on entry renders the pupil perpetual. Fee | 
pr Dental Pupils, 40 guineas. 

ge PE for Prospectuses — priicalast 
waite D. Dev aap x, Resident 


icer, who will 
reply roy further inquiri 


| 


| Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Littlejohn. 

| Materia Medica and Dietetics—Dr. Scoresby Jackson. 

Clinical Surgery—Mr. Spence and Dr. Gillespie. 

Clinical Medicine—Drs. Warburton Begbie, Sanders, J. Matthews 
Duncan and Rutherford Haldane. 

Practical and Analytical C hemistry—Dr. Stevenson Macadam (at 


urgeons’ Hall). 
Practical and Analytical Chemistry—Dr. Murray Thomson (8, 
eke oe treet). 
jieal a d Analytical Chemistry—Dr. A. C. Brown (4, High 
School-y ae ds). 
| Practical Anatomy and Demonstrations—Dr. P. D. Handyside. 
perati pre Sig ery and Surgical guates—Dr, P. D. Handyside. 
Pathologica natomy—Dr. Grainger Stews 
Natural Phtlosophs —W. Lees, A.M. 
Histology—Dr. Sanders. 
History of Medicine— Dr. ggcpi —— 
Yenereal Diseases—Dr. P. ¥ 
Surgical Appliances—Mr. Biwarde” 
Vaccination—Dr. Husband. 
| Diseases of the Eye—Dr. Argyll Robertson. 
ge een Skae. 
above Courses qualify for Examination for the Diplomas of 
the 7 Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh ; the 
Colles clianea a of Physicians and Surgeons of London ; the Royal 
| Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Dublin ; the “Facult: < 
| Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow ; the Apothecaries’ Soci 
ondon and Dublin; and the Boards of the Navy, Army, and 
Indian Medical Service. 

The above Courses also qualify for the Universities of Oxford 
| and Comtnsiae and the Dasen's University in Ireland, during 

the years in ich residence is not required. 

Tn accordance with the Regulations of the University of Bee 
burgh, any four of the entire Medical Classes required m: 
attended under the above Teachers; and one of the four years of 
uired may be constituted by attendance, in one year, 
on two of the above Six Months’ Courses, or on one of these an 
two Three Months’ Courses. The Regulations require that in this 
| case the Fee for any of the above (lasses shall be the same as oe 
a “Sates corresponding Class in the University. When Surge 

ical Surgery are taught by the same ecturer, they do mot 
| quality for t the University of Edinburgh, but for every other 
ublic Board 

The whole of the education required for graduation at the 
Ugeaty of London may be taken under the above Teachers. 

Those © hold the Double Qualification of Fnyeitien. and 

|: Ganseon y a the Royal a of Physicians and 8 
dinburgh are eligible fi nglish 
“ea ually with those who hold nglish Medical and 8 

Diplomas ; and are, under the Medical Act, entitled to 
Medicine and Surgery in any part of Her Majesty’s Demtttons. 

NOTICE.—The Regulation Sy the Preliminary Exami- 
nation in General Education to sed before the ooneener- 
ment of pg pee Study will 8 come into operation this 
Session. e Register closes on November 18th, except for those 





requested to be | Who can Py a satisfactory reason for delay. 


STEVENSON MAGADAM. Beoretary to the Medical 
d Surgical Schoo! 
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IBRARY COMPANY (Limited).—SIXTY 
SHARES (One Pound), all paid up in the above Company, 
be SOLD on favourable terms. — ress to Aun 

ae s Library, 6, Blenheim-terrace, se Joht ohn’s-wood, N.W. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL LIBRARY and 
READING-ROOMS, 170, NORTH-STREET. 

Mr. GEORGE WAKELING hems toe to pains his Friends and 
the Residents — Visitors of Brighton, that having taken the 
above Lib and Reading-rooms (formerly held ol = 
Mr. Folthorp), and also purchased the entire Stock of 





NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.— 
Dr. JOHN STRUTHERS, F.R.C.S. Edin., Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Aberdeen, late Lecturer on An 
tomy at ns’ Hall, Edinburgh, will commence his COURSES 
of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS, and PRACTICAL ANA. 
TOMY, in the University of AbexpeEN, on November 3rd. 
A rdeen, Sep r 1863. 
ARSONSTOWN GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
REQUIRED ( October 27) a Gentleman, who has 
obtained Mathematical Honors in Cambridge or Dublin, as MA- 
a. ATICAL L MASTER. Stipend, 601. per ss —_ Board 
Also, at same time, a Gentleman to teach English, 








wards of 20,000 Volumes), he has refitted and Tr thew whale e 
throughout, and added thereto a Booksellin, 
Business. 


R COLLECTIONS, MUSEUMS. LIBRA- 

em ~ = a B. SOWERBY, Jun., has FOR SALE a 

Loetme unted, 6 feet 6 inches), in fine condition, of 

ont OSAURUS COMMUNIS, with “all the vertebrae, four 

addles and most of the head, and Tibs complete. AlsoVertebre and 

e Jaw, &c. of a Teleosaurus, andother magnificent Fossils from 

at the British strata, at moderate prices. ists, with prices, for- 

to inquirers, and rubbings of ‘particular specimens, if 

Also, a good Collection ofS coor Hy ‘orks on Crustacea, 
rks 0 t 





Drawing; and assist in French. A knowledge of Music (Piano) 
and Singing a recommendation. Stipend, 40/. per annum, with 
Board and Residence.—Ad: (pre-paid) Heap-Master, Gram- 
mar School, Parsonstown. 


DUCATION.—Mansion House, Hanley-road, 

Hornsey-road, London, N ol apg MISSES WELLS, who 

have for several years conducted a first-class Boarding School, 

receive a limited number of TouNG LADIES to otueate asa 

private family. Young Ladies from the Colonies and from es 
carefully watched over.—Terms and references can 

f more than one of a family are sent, a reduction 








ine the Fauna Japonica, and W: Milne- 
meee &c., second-hand, at reasonable prices. Large collec- 
f Rare Recent — Books by G. B. Aone &c.—45, Great 
ent street, Bloomsbury. 


R Ryka MS, COMLEOTSORS, &e. — 

G. SOWERBY, Jun. .» is instructed to SE ether 
or ek two Collections of well-selected BUTTERELIES 
and one of Srvr FFE , in Cases. The Butterflies an 
other Insects are poe Dace in a drawing-room Rosewood Cabinet 
of 48 drawers, and a Mahogany Cabinet of 40 drawers.—SowERBY’s 
Rooms, 45, Great Russell-stree 


ONDON, BRIGHTON cand. SOUTH- COAST 
RAILWAY. — Four per Debenture Stock. — 
Directors are prepared to receive XppLre: TONS for the ISSUE 
- ar of the remainder of the Company’s perpetual FOU 
NT. DEBENTU RE STOCK, to be inscribed in the Books of 
the pompeny, without payment of stamp- aay or other expense 
om tock will have the same priority as the present ortgage 














ebt. 

Pome Fixed Dividend will commence on the Day on which the 
money is i to the Company’s Credit, and half-year!, ——— to 
the 30th June and the 3lst December in each year will be trans- 
mitted by warrants ton tor on those days ao magia 

Forms ee: application for any amount of Stock (not being frac- 
tions of a pound) may be obtained from the unders ieee 

FREDERICK SLIGHT, Secretary. 
_ London Bridge Railway Terminus. 


peat WESTERN RAILWAY.—Tovrists’ 
TICKETS, available for one Calendar Month, are now 
issued at Bo m, Vi Chelsea, Kensington, 
and the Stations on’ the Great Western Line, to the 
{SLE of MAN, Llangollen, Aberystwith, Bala, D Dolgelly, Car- 
narvon (by coach from Llangollen’, Rhyl, Al ~ Conway, 
Llandudno Bangor, Carnarvon, and Holyhead (vi and 
Holyhea d Railway), South Wales, Limerick, and Killarney. 

A ‘and SEA-SIDE TICKETS to WESTON- 
sUPER-MARE, Williton, Watchet, Minehead, and Linton (for 
the north coast of Devon), Exeter, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Tor- 
quay, Paignton, Brixham Road (for Dartmouth), Totnes, a, 
mouth, Truro, Penzance, in Wales (for L ~~ Regia), Weymout! 
Guernsey and Jersey, South V ales, = al vern. 

Full particulars may be of the dent at Pad- 
diugton, or at any of the Company's Offices or Stations. 








in charges, _ &e, made acco’ ordingly. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
The JUNIOR TERM commences SEPTEMBER 16. 
The SENIOR TERM NOVEMBER 2. 








PUBLIC scHOOLs’ CLUB.— 
eas Sng fet ofntesten to @ to this Club must have been at one 


Cuarter Hovse, Rvosy, 
Eton, WesrMINSTER, 
Harro 


lParam nh tac eto © Serta, 
ayy NIGINAL, MpaUERS CLUB— 
oda No. 17, St. James s-place, St. nee 8. aap ving the 


0 INVALIDS. —A qualified Surgeon, prac- 
tising Homeopathy, and residing in one of the pleasantest 
towns in Kent, can receive into his house a PATIENT, who ma: 
ined ~~. comtorte ¥ a — ee combined with skilfu 
medical attendance ‘erms, 2 guineas r “a 
PHILuiPs, 113, Stone-street, Maidsto a 


Ws ANTED, an experienced DAILY GOVER- 
— (English), who will make her residence at pt. 
all her time, except and h 
three 2 Pupils Conversational French and good’ Music indieys 
sable.—Address, — terms and full particulars, F. C., Post-o ce, 
Eltham, Blackheat! 
DUCATIONAL BOOKS, &c.—J ust 
lished, Woe cones CLASSIFIED CATALOGU 











Fa 





ctuses, containing Terms and Names of Pr 





Prospe may 
be hi had o on on application. ‘hota 


pay and BOARDING | ACADEMY, 
12, Grosvenor-road, Junction-road, Upper Holloway, 
ondon, N. 
Head-Master—The Rev. JOHN N. MACLEOD, of the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

In this School YOUNG GENTLEMEN are prepared for the 
Universities, Woolwich, and Sandhurst. Instruction is also given 
in the Modern es. Terms moderate. A reduction in the 
case of Brothers. e highest references given. 


SUPERIOR ESTABLISHMENT for 
a baat & Ae, North- west of London, can be highly 
1 efficiency i in English and the Con- 

tinental L 


ome comforts. Professors 
attend for acorenpthanents. Terms from 70. to 100. per annum. 


—Address Tueta, Brunker’s Library, 2, Bishop’s-road, Bays- 


water, W. 
DUCATION FOR yous G LADIES. — 
BLACKHEATH. — Board, and Instruction is given in 
English, French, Latin, the Globes, " W riting, Arithmetic, Elocu- 
tion, Composition, the Pianoforte, oS A Seo ithenic Exercises, 
and Drawing. The number limited, and Word forms the 
basis of every principle inculcated. Terms, Sixty Guineas a year ; 
without Masters less.—Address Miss Francis, Miss Light’s Repo- 
sitory, 2, Orange-place, London-street, Greenw ich, S.E. 


ENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near London. 
Principal—Mr. C. P. MASON, B.A., 
Fellow of University College, London. 
Pe gh RE-OPEN after the holidays on TUESDAY. 


























MiPraynD RAILWAY. 
Fares, available o Fe 


TOURIST TICKETS, at Cuxrap 
UED at the Midland Booking 0: 

King’s Cross, and other principal Stations—to 
SCUTLA _— Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Aber- 


dee 
IRE BLAND_-Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s a, 
LAKE DISTRICT—W Vindermere, Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, 
Coniston, Penrith, Mo: AY 0 a , &e. 
SEASIDE and BATHING. PLACES—Scarborough, Whitby, 
Filey, Bridlington, H: = Matlock Buxton, &c. 
mmes and full articu rs may be obtained at all the 
Company’s Stations and ng Offices. 
Inquire at eee | = Tickete vid Midland Railway. 
Derby, 1963. JA MES ALLPORT, Genera] Manager. 











SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
HE LOAN, TRUST and AGENCY 
COMPANY of gourTH AFRICA (Limited), issue SIX PER 
CENT. DEBENTURES, at Three, Five, or Seven Years, in sums 
of 1002. to 1,0001., with tte attached, payable half-yearly, on 
the ist of January and the lst of July. 
Directors. 
Edmund bhai 
Henry ey ig 
iq. 


John Alfred Chowne, Esq. 
Charles Hotson Ebden, sq. 
James Searight, Esq. 
Bankers —Imperial Bank (Limited), eubeer, E.C. 
Offices—4, Royal | Exchange Avenue, London, E.C. 
HN 0. SMITH, Chairman, 


DEBENTURES at 5, 54 and 6 PER CENT.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 350,008. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esa., irman. 
Sir James _D. H. Elphinstone, | way P. Kennard, Esq. 
| Patrick F. pore rtson, Esq. 
Gordon, Esq. 


George Go: Robert Smith, Esq 
George Ireland, Esq. — 8. Villiers ‘Surtees, K.B. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

The Directors of the CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, bein 
authorized by a Resolution of the Shareholders, at the Genera 
arse of the Compan: iy held in London on mai 4th day of —_ 

borrow a sum 0! ge not a he unpaid port 
u ther Subscribed Capita: ~ 
one, three, and five years, at 3 54 and 6 per cent. respectively, and 
for longer periods as may be spec’ 

The Directors are also prewared to me tor Constituents, at 
Colonial rates, Money on Mortgagein —— and [eae either 
with or without their guarantee, = ma; 

Applications for particulars to be me ges at the ‘Utice of the Com- 
pany, No. 12, Leadenhall-street, E.C C 


By order, J OHN AN DERSON, Secretary. 


OOKBIN DING—in the Mowastic, “Grourer, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED ane the moat superior 
enanner, by English aoe Foreign workmen. 


BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF * HANOVER, 
English and Pit Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 














The Principal will be at home after the eon ° 
September. an _ mean time a for 








d by the Pupil at i ‘Exami- 
nations ——— — the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and 
London, ma: to Messrs. Relfe Brothers, School Book- 
sellers, 150, slmaekbaliod, London. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, an WooDLAnDs, 





—s . Verio Maps, ae, and School gare 
vo. price or r post on rece’ 0! 
or Sch i I The divisions nee irrespective of pub- 


lisher, all the most modern and improved Ulass-Books for English 
nomy, is ES) lling, Grammar and Composition, Geography, Astro- 
Don, is ‘e Arithmetic, B, Algetea. Mathematics ; ae Greek, 

4 french , German, talian Languages; Chemistry, 
Natural’ ‘Atlases, Clot and every other branch of co Te omy also, 
z bes, and School er London: ; Epw ap 

iva y App e City o ondon 
School, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, SUD- 
BROOK_ PARK, Rich » § 
Dr B. Wake eee pebmond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, 
The TURKISH BATH on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s 
medical direction. Consultations in London at the City Turkish 
| Drdeornthie Baths, 5, South-street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
Friday, between 1 and 4. 


ALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL. 


The New Establishment at Great Great Malvern ry 7 mpwerds of 
100 Bed Rooms, has all the improvements of the Modern — 
Stock Hotel, is surrounded by Ornamental pond my and co! 
= unequalled Views of V orcestershire and the aajclning 

unties. 

R- hg nee receive Lady or Gentlemen Boarders at the rate 
0! 08. per wi 

A Table- T'Hote Dai 

The Hotel has excellent Stables, Loose Boxes, and Paddocks. 
A Cov ered Way conducts the — from the Railway Station, 
and Porters attend the Trains 


Sev FAMILY HEIR- LOOM, price 10s. 6d. 
Adapted to the number of a Family. The demand for this 
piegeing meeliy is very great, and orders must necessarily wait 
ort time for execution. 
Lonpon Srergoscoric Company, 
hers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
eapside, and 110, Regent-street. 


PYRAMES ‘GILT, Glass and Board complete. 
12 by, 9 9 aes 3 30 by 23, 38.—54, Cheapaide. 
i STEREOScoPIc ComMPAN 
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Union-road, Clapham a 
The Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE on TUESDAY 
15th, when Classes will be formed for the usual branches of Edu- 
cation. res on Natural History and Chemistey on be 
resumed in Geteber: 4 those on History, Literature, and cther sub- 
jects, will eo in Septe 


ptember. 
teen Pupils are received as Boarders. 
ee 





THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE.— 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
‘ouncil—The Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 
Principal ‘het Rey. E. Harold Browne, B.D. —— Professer 
Divinity, Cambrid, ze, Canon of Exe 
Vice- Principals. The Rev. R. C. Pascoe, Fellow of , College, 
Oxford ; and the Rev. T. W. “Hardy, late Fellow and Assistant- 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The College is designed for Graduates of the Universities who 
desire. to prepare themselves for Holy Orders.—For further in- 
formation apply to the Rev. the Princira., Exeter. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 26. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
a ee —MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
any years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobility Sony and Principals of Schools, to her REGISTER 
GLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS. School Pro- 
perty transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France and 
Germ rmany. No charge to Principals. 





MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A. Oxon, 

oo to TUITION, will be ready, in JANUARY 
NEXT, to receive, at his Residence in ILFRACOMBE, North 
Devon, the SONS of GENTLEMEN to EDUCATE and’to Pre- 
ey for the Universities, Government Appointments, and Public 
‘ a Terms from 80 to 100 Guineas per annum, according 
0 Age. 

. References kindly permitted to the 

Rev. F. Garden, M.A., Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapel Royal, St. 


James's. 
Rev.W. Tennant, M.A., Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, Westminster. 
Rev. Dr. Whiteside, Vicar of Scarborough. 
Rev. F. F. Statham, B.A. F.G.S., Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Wal- 


worth. 
G. H. Simms, Esq., Montebello, Bathwick Hill, Bath. 


W. Hunt, Esq., 72. a wh street, Bath 
“iaaes "addressed to M.A., care of Mr. Peach, Library, Bath. 


HOTOGRAPHS of PAINTINGS by the 





OLD MASTERS, and other celebrated Foreign Artists. A 
new and very beautiful series in the highest st of hotography ; . 
comprising the most celebrated Works of RAPHAEL, COR- 


REGGIO, TITIAN, RUBENS, VAN DYCK, DURER, MEYER- 
HEIM, BECKER, and others. Price, for the Portfolio, 28. 6d., 
pa? the Album, 1s. each, post free. Detailed List free on a 
cation. 
London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 








Sales by Auction 
Photographic Apparatus, Electricals, Prints, &e. 


. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
ON, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, ediesananin 

on FRI Day, September 18, at half- past 12 precisely, the STOCK 

of a PHOTOGRAPHER, Y- mos of Cameras and Lenses— 

Negatives—quantity of ‘ases for Portraits and Passe- 

eg yaoi het, een of oot Electric oe E Tectrical Machines 

Apparatus. ‘oria Lanterns and Slides—Prints and 

Drawings, some fone Cae g —Conjuring Tricks—and a 
variety of Miscellaneous Items. 


On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


R. E. L. RANSLEY has the honour to an- 
nounce ot he has mgr tpetractions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at Sale Room: Coney-street, YORK, on 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, September 15th and 16th, at 
11 o’clock cock day, Lay ee RY <% a COUNTY GEN TLE 
MAN, who is leaving ; and a Portion of the 
TiBRARY | of a "CLE GYM NT The t Collection, comprises :— 
Roberts's Holy Land, 2 vols. half-mor.—Drake’s Eboracum, vel- 
lum—Burton’s Monasticon Eboracense, calf—Camden’s Bri- 
tannia, 4 vols. calf—Stafford Gallery, 2 vols. mor.—Churton’s 
Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire, large paper, Subscriber's copy, in 
parts—Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales, 8 vols. 
calf—Grose’s Military a 2 vols. calf—Walsh’s History 
of Dublin, 2 vols. mor.—Lysor 's Magna Britannia, 6 vols. calf— 
dg dl —_ Minster, ane a rong r, 2 vols. Bet russia—Aldine 
Poets. . mor.—Galerie du Musée Napol‘on, 5 vols. mor.— 
National Portrait peieng, > vols. half mor. o Monstrelet’ 's Chro- 
nicles, 10 vols. vellum issart’s Chronicles, 4 vols. vellum— 
Library of the Fathers—Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, &. 
Catalogues on the receipt of two stamps. 
Sale Rooms, 49, CONEY-STREET, YORK. 








Just suaeenal, 38. 6d. 
JOURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCiEry 
for SEPTEMBER (Vol. XXVI. Part III 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 4 w. 








On the 22nd instant will be published, 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. handsomely printed on toned paper, 
uniform with ‘ Meditations on Death,’ price 68., of 
N EDITATIONS on LIFE and its RELI- 
GIOUS DUTIES. ‘blished by i from the German by FRE- 


DERICA ROWAN. ed by Her Majesty’ s pinsioes Per- 
misgjon, and Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louis 0’ 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 
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Fourth Edition, 3s. feap. 8vo. cloth, 


etasr STEPS to ZOOLOGY. By RoseErt 
PATTERSON, F.R.S. With 230 Illustrations. 

“This admirable little work should be in the hands of every 
bo: a girl aucurnias at the sea-coast, the midland, or the moun- 

—Sa ‘8’ News-Letter. 
™ Admirably adapeed to the ‘capacity of young readers.”’ 
Spectator. 
Belfast : Simms & M‘Intyre. Senden: Longman & Co. ; 
Simpkin & C 





Twenty-eighth Thousand, 68. 13 12mo. eloth, 
OOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS; with 350 Illus- 
trations, by ROBERT PATTERSON, F.R.S 


“ One of the most valuable contributions ever ered towards 
the more extended cultivation of Natural History in this coun- 
try.”—Annals of Natural History. 


Belfast : Simms & M‘Intyre. Japten: Longman & Co. ; 
Simpkin & C 
Fourteenth Thousand, 38. 12mo. cloth, 
HEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO AGRI- 
CULTURE. FIRST BOOK of LESSONS. By J N F. 
HODGES, M.D. F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s Giles, 
fast. 
Belfast : Simms & M‘Intyre. London: Longman & Co.; 
Simpkin & Co. ilies. “ 
Forty-fifth Edition, 3s. 6d. 1emo. roan, 
R. JAMES THOMPSON’S TREATISE 
on ARITHMETIC. A KEY to the above, 5s. 12mo. roan. 
Belfast : Simms & M‘Intyre. Jagien : Longman & Co.; 








Now ready, price 4s. ; 12s. annually ; or 138. 4d. post free, 
The Second Number of the 


NTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and 
JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Contents of No. 1. 
i. On, rw Gelence of Language. By R. J. Charnock, F.S.A. 


2. nie on the Influence of Race o 

3. — eg coed of Man and Substance: tort the Mind. By Prof. 
udolp 

4. Pictet on the Origin of Indo-Europeans. 

5. a ye Inquiries and Observations. By the late Robert 


Knox, M. 
6. On the "Application of ane Sapteniont Method to the Dis- 
crimination of Species. —— 
7. On the Deformation of the omen Cranium, supposed to be 
produced by Mechanical Means. By the same. 
8. History of the Proceedings of the Anthropological Society of 
Paris. By M. Paul Broca, Secretary-General. 
9. On the supposed increasing rece of | Dark Hair in Eng- 
and. By Jo neg og ae F.A.S.L. 
10, The Abbeville Jaw. By M. A. de Quatrefages. 
11. Miscellanea Anthropologica. 
12. Journal — the Anthropological Society of London, containing 
Sees © Prof. Marsha 1. Prof. Busk, Mr. Bollaert, Mr. 
Winw Reade, a C. C. Blake; Reports of Discussions 
before the Society, 
London: Tribner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


HE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER: 
Review of Natural Histo Miteroscople Research, and Re- 
creative Science, No. XX., SEPTEMB R, 1863. Price 1s. 


Contents. 


Remarks upon the Horned Tragopans. By A. D. Bartlett (Super- 
), 1 Gardens, Regent’s Park. With a Coloured 











Plate. 
Sandal ‘i food and its Commercial oor er By Berthold See- 


The Zoologist at Scarborough. By the fee: G. Rowe, M.A. 
On the Photogen Oils. By J. W. M‘Gauley. 


Simpkin & C 
Sixteenth aen-Pae I. 38.; Parr II. 28, 6d. ; or complete, 
ae Sree mann, F.L.S. With an Illustratio 
R. JAMES THOMPSON’ S ELEMENTS 
of EUCLID. 
Belfast : Simms & M‘Intyre. Vith Illustrations. 


London: Longman & Co, ; 
rs Simpkin & Co. Toke 
Third Edition, 58. 6d. 12mo. cloth, 
R. JAMES THOMPSON’S DIFFEREN- 
TIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


Belfast: Simms & M‘ setae. fondo: Longman & Co. ; 
Simpkin &C 


Sixth ‘Edition, 48. 8vo. cloth, 
R. JAMES THOMPSON’S PLANE and 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
Belfast: Simms & M‘Intyre. jegéen: Longman & Co. ; 
Simpkin & C 
Thirtieth Edition, 3s. 6d. 12mo. roan, 


R. JAS. THOMPSON’S MODERN GEO. 
GRAPHY. An ATLAS adapted to the above, 26 Maps, 
8s. half bound. 


Belfast: Simms & M‘Intyre. London: Longman & Co. ; 
Simpkin & Co. 








Twenty-second Edition, 3s. 6d. 12mo., cloth, 
AMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES’ ELOCU- 
TIONIST: a Collection of Pieces in Prose and Verse. 


Belfast : Simms & M‘Intyre. iapien: Longman & Co. ; 
Simpkin & Co. 





le. 6d. square 12mo. roan, 


N ANSON’S PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY; or, Walker Abridged. With a Key to Proper 
Names, Latin and French Phrases. By the Rev. JOHN DAVIS. 
Belfast: Simms & M‘ Zutaze. London: Longman & Co. ; 
Simpkin & Co. 





This day, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
HE PHARAOH of the EXODUS: an 


sg ae of the Modern Systems of Egyptian Chrono- 
heey. By D. W. NASH. With Frontispiece of the Egyptian 
C fendar at "Thebes 
By the same Author, 


TALIESIN; or, the Bards and Druids of 
Britain. A ‘Translation of the Remains of the Earliest Welsh 
is, and an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. 8vo. 


Bardi 
cloth, 14s. 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 





This day, post 8vo. 100 Engravings, cloth, 3s. 


GYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY and EGYPTIAN 
CHRISTIANITY, with their Influence on the Opinions of 
Modern Christendom. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of * The 
History of Egypt,’ &. 
By the same Author, 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIESinthe BRITISH 
fe ag, man ny yay Post 8vo. — numerous Engravings, 
‘ter Drawings by Mr. Bonomi, cloth, 


The NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from 
Griesbach’s Greek Text, by SAMUEL SHARPE. Fifth Edition. 
yin. 30- 412, well printed, cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d.; by post, 

** The most correct English version in existence, either of the 
whole or any portion of the New Testament.”— The ae 
quoted roval by the English Churchman, Dec. 18, 1862. 

J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-equare, London. 


Second Edition, o corrected and revised, free for 7 stamps, 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
TEETH meg be had of the Author, 8, Grosvenor-street, 
Bond-street, W.—‘ We can commend this little brochure on a 
subject in which everybody takes an interest.” — Medical Cir- 
cular, June 5, 1861. 





HUGH M‘DONALD’S POEMS. 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. boards, 
EMS and SONGS of HUGH M‘DONALD, 


Author of ‘ Rambles Round Glasgow,’ ‘ Days at the Coast 
&c., with a Memoir of the Author. it “ 


Glasgow: William Love ; and all Booksellers. 





Corus 3 in the Tahesttnes of Artemia Salina. By Henry J. Slack, 
The ‘Coluinnar Basalt of Pouk Hill, South Staffordshire. By J. 


Pasicur'e R on Putrefacti 
The cl — and Blood be of the Slug. By Henry 
»M.D. Witha rae fines 

Ailsa Craig and its Birds. By Robe: 

Notes on the Natural History of the a By Jonathan 
Couch, F.L.S 

Moonlight and C jolour. = 

The pie of Syria. By the Rev. C. H. Middleton, B.A, With 
an Ilbustration. 

Tetraphis Pellucida, Pellucid Four-toothed Moss. By M. G. 
Campbell. With an Illustration. 

Marcet on Nocturnal Radiation. 

Proceedings of Learned Societies. 

Notes and Memoranda. 

__ Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster- “TOW, London. | 








Cloth neat, price 2s. 


AUGH’S LANCASHIRE SONGS. 





“ —— whoam to thi Childeran’ | ‘‘ Come, Jamie, let’s undo thi 


§ 
“What, ails thee, my son, Ro- | ‘*Th’ Goblin Parso 

bin? — = ,tekin a mitt o my 
“God bless these poor folk.” 
“Come, Mary, link thi arm i’ 

—_ 


“ “God bless thi silver yure.” 
“ Chirrt 
“The Dule' 's i’ this Bonnet o’ | “Th’ Sweetheart gate.” 


“ Gentle Jon: 
“ Tickle Times.” 


“* Neet-fo. ' 
** Jamie’s Frolic.” “ Aw’ve worn my bits o’ shoon 
ay. 


**Owd Pinder.” a 
** Vesterneet.” 
Manchester: John Heywood. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


M&S: GATTY’S POPULAR WORKS. 


“‘ Mrs. Gatty is facile princeps in ype in the art of writing for the rons. 
She is to the altered taste of this generation about what 
Edgeworth was to the last. And we have the rare satisfaction ‘of 
knowin, that Mrs. Gatty’s usefulness will not terminate with her- 
self. er peculiar talent is hereditary. * Melchior’s Dream’ is 
the. mF... of the veritable Aunt Judy herself, and the very 
pretty illustrations which adorn it are from the pencil of another 
sister.”—Guardian. 

PARABLES from NATURE; with Notes on 
the Natural History. Illustrated by Ww. Holman Hunt, Otto 
Speckter, C. W. Cope, R.A., E. Warren, W. Mill ais, G. Thomas 
and H. Calderon. 8yo. Ornamental cloth, 108. 6d. ; antique 
morocco elegant, 11. 1s. 

PARABLES fron NATURE. 16mo. with 
Illustrations. First Series, Eleventh Edition, 18. 6d.; Second 
Series, Sixth Edition, 2s. Together in 1 vol. 33. 6d. Third 
Series (Red Snow, and other Parables), Second Edition, 22. 

WORLDS NOT REALIZED. 16mo. with 
Frontispiece. Third Edition. 2s. 


PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 2 


These little Works have been found aa for Sunday reading in 
the family circle, and instructive and interesting to school children. 


AUNT JUDY’S TALES. Illustrated by Clara 
8S. Lane. Feap. 8vo. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. Illustrated by | 
Clara 8S. Lane. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


The HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and other 
Tales. With Illustrations by C.S. Lane. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


The FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and other Tales. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 


LEGENDARY TALES. With Illustrations by 
Phiz. Feap. 8vo. 58. 
The POOR INCUMBENT. Feap. 8vo. sewed, 


1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The OLD FOLKS from HOME; om, a Holiday 
in Ireland. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and othee Tales. By 
Z. ‘, G. Edited by Mrs. GATTY. Illustrated. Feap. 8yo. 
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16mo. with 


London : Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 





Te LIBRARIANS, SECRETARIES, and 
thy of BOOK CLUBS.—The PUBLISHERS? 
CIRCULA the official record of every 
Book viilithet during P og fortnight, giving a tran 
title-page, number of pages, plates, and publisher’s name, accom. 
panied y advertisement lists from each Lea pene ‘authen. 
tic literary intelligence, and apes apes forthcom: 
ae — on _ Ist and 15th of each month, and forward 
Sac oe 
wn delivery ; 88. pe’ n advance. 
Ohiice, 47, Ludgate-hill. 


TROPICAL POEMS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, crown 8vo. price 6. 


BEAU ES of TROPICAL SCENERY, and 
Other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes, Historical ,and 
Explanatory. By the Author of ‘ The Nuptials of Barcelona. 
“*He has all the feeling of a true poet. His wo tains 
beauties.” — Morning Post. = a cad 
“* A volume of word-pictures.”—Observe 
“* He has a fine poetical taste. His Reocrintioa make the reader's 
mouth water ~~ a e luxuries and charms of both sea and land in. 
ose pi 
“The caer a passages are worthy of Thomas Moore.”—Critic, 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 











Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ENTONE in its MEDICAL ASPECT. 
By JAMES LEWIS SIORDET, M.B. M.R.C.P., formerly: 
Physician to the Blenheim Dispensary. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington- street. 


Nearly ready, in super-royal 8vo. price 7s. 6d. ; or we book post, 83... 
MEMORIALS OF OLD BIRMINGHAM. 


RADITIONS of the OLD CROWN HOUSE, 
in DER-YAT-END, in the eoraship of of Pirmin ham. With: 
some Notice of English Gilds. MITH 
ith numerous Illustrations and Two k ho alae. 

Birmingham: Henry Wright, Temple-buildings, New-street. 

*,* The first issue of this work being exhausted, a Second Issue 
is prepari ing. Intending Subscribers should forward their names 
at once to the Publisher at Birmingham, as they will appear in the 
new issue. 


deans WHEN? WHERE? WHO? WHY? 
NOTES and QUERIES. 














\ROMWELL'S § SKU TH —See NOTES and 
QUERIES, Second Series Vols. 7, 8 and 12. ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ is published every FR RIDAY Y, price 4d. Sent by post for 
five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


A ys KETCH and his BROTHERHOOD.— a 
See NOTES and QUERIES, Second Series, Vol. 2. ‘ Notes: 
and Queries’ is ee every FRIDAY Y, price 4d. Sent by post 
for five stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
eaten : Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


RAISE GOD BAREBONES.—See NOTES 
and QUERIES, Second Series, Vol. 1. * Notes and Queries” 
hy A every FR — price 4d. Sent by post for five 











London: Bell. rn eeenng 186, Fleet-street. 


hyo CAROLS and FOLK-LORE.— 
See NOTES and QUERIES, Second Series, passim. ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ is published every FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent by post 
for five stamps by all B 
London: Bell & lie 186, Fleet-street. 
LD SONG § and BALLADS. —See NOTES 
and QUERI - Second Series, passim. ‘ ‘“y and Queries’ 
is — ev gee FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent by post for five 
stamps by all llers and Newsmen. 
rhe : Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


ROVERBS and OLD SAYINGS 
EXPLAINED. —See NOTES and QUERIES, Second Series, 
passim. ‘ Notes and Queries’ is published every PRIDA Y, price 
4d, Sent by post for five stamps by all B 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fiect-stvect. 


LK-LORE of ENGLAND.—See NOTES. 
and QUERIES, Second Series, passim. * Notes and Queries’ 
is published every FRIDAY, price 4d. Sent by post for five 
stamps by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


a BIBLES. —See NOTES and QUERIES, 
Series, passim. ‘Notes and Queries’ is pubes 
every ebay price 4d. Sent by post for five stamps by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 
London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND.—See NOTES Ce UERIES, Vol. 1, Second Series, 
for “ge ae | yh Inedited teers, and At Anecdotes eS 
trati *No ueries’ contains, every 
illustrative of "Prlish Cy ---8 Published erery reeRIDAY 
rice 4d. Sent by post for five stamps by all Booksellers an 


Newsmen. J ondon : Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 
(NARICATU RES and SATIRICAL PRInTs. 
—See NOTES and QUERIES, Third Series, Vol.1. ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ is published-every FRIDAY Y, price 4d. Sent by post 
for five stamps by all B 
London: Bell & Dally, 196, Fleet-street. 
URKE and BEACONSFIELD.—See NOTES 
and QUERIES, Vol. 2, Third Series, just ready, price 
10s. 6d. cloth boards. uch curious illustration of Bur' e’s life 
and — will be found in the Three Series of * 


eri 
@ London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 





























T ANDEL’s LIFE and ee nian’ ss OTES 
' me began py tant for ‘Frida wits sally 
i % | me fo! 
by Ww post 5d. } and may be had of all yea 
Bia in London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 
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Third Edition, considerably altered, post 8vo. cloth, 78. Now ready, in 8vo. price 5. cloth, 
HE CLIMATE OF PAU; THE! =e of the BOOK of 
with a DESCRIPTION of the WATERING-PLACES of L_ asserted on Evidence External and Internal. 
the Ltt at med and of the Virtues of their respective Mineral By J. CONWAY WALTER, B.D., Curate of Trinity Chapel, 
8 in Disease. 
— By ALEXANDER TAYLOR, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington- street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S FIVE-SHILLING POETS.—NEW VOL. | 


London : Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
sete LITERATURE 


AN ENGLISH- IRISH » DICTIONARY in the 
English and _ Irish Characters, containing upwards of of. — 
Thousand Words, with their 
Irish. By T. CONNELLAN. ‘i cloth, 28. 


|THE CELTIC RECORDS, and Historic Lite- 
rature of Ireland. By J. T. GILBERT, Esq. M.R.1A., 
LEIGH HUNT’S POEMS. Edited by | 
THORNTON HUNT | 


=. of a ‘ History of Dublin.’ 8yo. cloth, 58. 6d. 
IRISH ANTHOLOGY : Translations from the 
PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENG- 
LISH POETRY. 


Trish and G With nal geome. By JOHN 
London : Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringd treet. 


CLARENCE MANGAN. bon tenn cloth, 
NEW WORK BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. a Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 
On the 19th instant, 2 vols, post 8vo. 


OUR OLD HOME. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


Author of ‘Transformation,’ ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ &c. 
SmirH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








In feap. 8vo. bevelled boards, cloth, gilt edges, 


HE POETICAL WORKS of W. C. Bennett, 
Author of ‘ Baby May,’ ‘The Worn Wedding Ring,’ &c. &c. 
Now first Collected, Classified, and Beriged 4 ere — With | 
a steel Portrait and Illustrations, by J. D. Wartso: 


Recently issued in this Series, 

















Just published, demy 8vo. with Illustrations, price Half-a-Crown, 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE EVIDENCE CONTAINED IN 
THE 


STATIONAL REPORTS 


SUBMITTED TO HER BY THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 


SANITARY STATE OF THE ARMY IN INDIA, 


By FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
London: Epwarp STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 





On the 22nd will be published, the New Edition, being the Fourth, of 
MR. KINGLAKE'S 
HISTORY OF bit E INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


VOLUMES I. and I. 
In the copious Notes which are inserted in this Edition, the Author deals with questions arising out of controverted 


matters of fact,and produces authority substantiating disputed statements; but not a word has been withdrawn from 
the Text, and not a word has been added to it. 





Early in October will be published, 


TARA: 


A MAHRATTA TALE. 
By CAPTAIN MEADOWS TAYLOR, M.R.LA., 


Author of ‘ Confessions of a Thug,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Witu1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NOTICE.— ELEANOR’S VICTORY, the New Novel by the 
Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret’ and ‘Aurora Floyd,’ is now 
ready at every Library in the K n the Kingdom, in3vols. [Ready. 


NOTICE.— The Second and ‘Revised Edition of ‘BORDER and 
BASTILLE, the New Work by the Author of ‘Guy Living- 
stone, 1s now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries in the 
Kingdom. 








Ready this day at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


RALPH; or, St. Sepulchre’s and 
St. Stephen’s. 


By ARTHUR ARNOLD. A Novel. 
In 1 vol. a New and Cheaper Edition, price 6s. of | 


BARREN HONOUR. | a Seo 


| By JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ 
By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ he Second Edition is NOW READY, at every Library, in 2 vols, 


TINSLEY BrotHers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘AURORA FLOYD.’ | 


AURORA FLOYD. 


| 


The Cheap Edition is now ready, uniform with ‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret.’ 


NEW EDITION OF 
Mr, DIXON’s WORK on LORD BACON. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


With an Engraving of Bacon at the age of eighteen, drawn 
by E. M. Ward, R.A., after Hilliard’s Miniature, a 
Vignette of Old York House, and a Copious Index of 
Names, 

A NEW EDITION OF 


THE STORY OF 
LORD BACON’S LIFE, 


BY 


W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


ae ee 
Opinions of the Press. 


PHILADELPHIA ENQUIRER.—‘“‘ The style of the author 
is extremely brilliant, pointed and effective. A dramatic 
interest invests his narrative from beginning to end. The 
renowned names of English History crowd after each other 
in quick succession across his pages. Correspondence and 
documents hitherto unknown or unpublished are contained 
in almost every chapter. The latent motives of famous 
public acts are laid bare to the quick. In fact, there is 
scarcely an element of interest or attraction, either of 
subject or style, possible in a biographical work, which 
does not exist here.” 


SpEcTATOR.—“‘ We are by no means blind to the beauty, 
clearness, eloquence, and concinnity of Mr. Dixon’s drama- 
tic presentment. But ceasing to criticize the composition 
of so undoubtedly able a writer that he can secure your 
attention to nearly every word that he had said, and 
looking only to the matter and result of the book, we 
can sincerely commend, admire and applaud. We even 
think Mr. Dixon a man to be envied—a man deserving to 
be crowned with a civic wreath for saving one of the 
world’s citizens from the prolonged death of infamy ta 
which he had been sentenced. Mr. Dixon has completely 
and successfully vindicated the moral greatness of the 
‘inheritor’ of fulfilled ‘renown.’” 


SoxicrTors’ JouURNAL.—“ As lawyers, we have a pecu- 
liar feeling of interest in an endeavour—and what is more, 
a successful endeavour—to prove that Francis Bacon did: 
not corrupt the fountain of justice; and with especial 
force does this interest assert itself during the perusal of 
Mr. Dixon's pages, where the proofs of Bacon's judicial 
purity are the result of a careful search into the profes- 
sional and social usages of the legal profession.” 

THE Press.—‘ Mr. Dixon has produced a laborious and 
exhaustive refutation of the scandals which have so long 
affected Lord Bacon’s fame. His book is admirably com- 
piled and powerfully written: its motive and spirit must 
recommend it to all generous minds; and its result, in the 
complete restoration of Bacon’s character, must give it a 
permanent and honourable place among our national bio- 
graphies.” 

Nores AND QuERIES.—“ The ‘ Personal History of Lord 
Bacon’ will add much to the reputation of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon as a biographical and historical writer. We have 
spoken of the work as brilliant in style and successful in 
its object. Mr. Dixon deserves to be praised, however, not 
only for the good use of his many new materials, but for 
the zeal and industry which he has displayed in their 
collection.” 

ATLANTIC MontHiy.—“ Mr. Dixon has added such a 
mass of incontrovertible facts to the materials which must 
enter into the future biography of Bacon that his book 
cannot fail to exact cordial praise from the most captious 
critics. To him belongs the credit of rescuing his personal 
reputation from undeserved ignominy. If we add to this 
his vivid pictures of the persons and events of the Eliza- 
bethan age, and his bright, sharp, and brief way of flashing 
his convictions and discoveries on the mind of the reader, 
we indicate merits which will make his volume generally 
and justly popular.” 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


———_.—_ 


The THIRD VOLUME of Dr. MOMM- 


SEN’S HISTORY of ROME, translated by the Rev. W. PITT 
DICKSON. Price 10s. 6d. 


NED LOCKSLEY | the ETONIAN; 
or, the Only Son. A Novel. In2 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Clever, lively, life-like and amusing—exactly the gyltia 
which the novel reader desires to charm away ennui.”—Glob 


The CREAM of a f a LIFE. A Novel. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ A clever and entertaining book. Without the aid of fiction, it | 
has all its charms. The episode of Miss Ruggles is full of humour. 
We have read the work with pleasure, and have only faintly indi- 
cated the entertainment it contains. The author shows a power 
of creating or describing character rarely seen.”—London Review. 
“Those who take an interest in club life, Guardsmen’s life, and 
that of fashionable young men, will find a good deal here to enter- 
tain them. The incidents possess a genuine interest.”—Atheneum. 


The LIFE of “LACORDAIRE. By 
the COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. In demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“ The Life itself is very remarkable—interwoven with the entire 
history of its country and period,—and opens to us a strange yet 
instructive glimpse of a Christianity not less fervent, pure, and 
true than anything in our Protestant records.” 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


ANDREW DEVEREL: the History 


of an ADVENTURER in NEW GUINEA and on the 
SPANISH MALIN. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 

“A fresh, energetic, and delightful story. The author draws 
character with a vividness that is very attractive. The work is 
very successful, and augurs for the author a successful literary 
career. Morning Poe 

“ Tt is an entirely original work throughout.” —Observer. 

“The story is most romantic and interesting.”—John Bull. 


| he must be a very charming acquaintance. 


NEW WORK FOR HIGHLAND TOURISTS. 


A TOUR in TARTAN-LAND. By 


CUTHBERT BEDE, Author of‘ Glencreggan ; or, a Highland 
ieee in Cantire.’ In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. | 
* This bes oot reflects a long succession of lovely and romantic 
nes.”—Ol 
“* A delightful comm ion to the tourist. The romantic scenery 
of Loch Lomond and the Trossachs is described with the eye of 
an artist and the language of a screens "— Glasgow Examiner. 


LIEUT. - COL. ‘FISHER’S THREE 


YEARS in CHINA; including Expeditions to Various Parts 
hitherto unexplored. In demy 8vo. with many Illustrations 
and Maps, 16s. 

** The author gives what came under his own observation, told 
in that reliable, frank manner which is so thoroughly English, 
and stamps its truth, whilst a pleasant vein of humour gives 
sparkle and sunshine to the narrative. 

American Publishers’ Circular. 


The THIRD VOLUME of WASH- 

INGTON IRVING'S LIFE and LETTERS. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

** The life of a man who has the rare distinction of being equally 
loved and honoured on both sides of the Atlantic. It includes the 

narrative of his three a embassy in Spain. We close it with 
an increase of regard 


‘or the man whose biography it contains. } 
theneum. | 

* Worthy to take its stand beside ‘ ies A 's Life of Cowper,’ 

*Lockhart’s Scott,’ and * Moore’s Byron.’ ondon Review. 


AT ODDS. By th the Authoress of | 
‘The Initials,’ and ‘Quits.’ 2 vols. 


*** At Odds’ may fairly lay claim to many of the merits which | 
made * The Initials’ so charming.” —London Review. 


An ERRAND to ‘© the SOUTH in the 


SUMMER of 1862. By the Rev. W. WYNDHAM MALET. | 
The only book giving a full Definition of “* State ights,” and 
of the Present Condition of Slavery in the Confeder: e 
of America. Feap. 8yo. with a View of the Obstructions in 
James River, 63. 

“This book can be recommended. It is full of incidents, such 
aS an eye-witness only could record. Nowhere have we met with 
a more lively ——- of the operations of the blockading 
squadrons.” —Guardia 

** Full of interest. "—Binglsh Churchman. 


The INITIALS. A ‘New and Cheap 


Edition of this Popular Work, by the Authoress of ‘ Quits,’ 
and ‘ At Odds.’ In crown ua post, ws with Two Illustrations, 68, 


OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel. 


In 2 yols. post 8yo. 








THE LATE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 


COL. SIR JAMES E. ALEXAN- 
DER’S INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI WAR. In post 
8vo. with an Illustration and Map, 10s. 6d. 


LIEUT.-COL. CAREY’S NARRA- 


TIVE of the LATE WARin NEW ZEALAND. In post 8yo. 
with an Illustration, 6s. | 
‘*These works should be read by every one who desires to have 
an accurate knowledge of transactions which will doubtless have 
a very important bearing upon the future of one of England’s 
most promising colonies.”—Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
. Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


| The 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


———— 


_A LADY’S VISIT to MANILLA and 

JAPAN. By ANNA D’A. 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 

“A most interesting and entertaining work. It mingles an 
abundance of a and instructive anecdotes with a clever 
and pleasing recital of what is going on, and may be expected, 
from a part of the world the interest attaching to which is greatly 


on the increase.”— Messenger. 
WANDERER in WESTERN 
Illustrated by the Hon. 


FRANCE, By G. T. LOWTH, "ag 

Euiot Yorxe, M.P. 1vyol. 8vo. 15s. 

“Mr. Lowth reminds us agreeably of Washington Irving. We 
have enjoyed his book, though (or because, perhaps,) familiar with 
most of the ground gone over,—as the ear likes a well-known tune, 
provided it be sung with taste and intelligence.”— Atheneum. 

‘If Mr. Lowth’s conversation is only half as good as his book, 
The art of gossiping 
in his style, never wearying the listener, yet perpetually convey- 
ing to him valuable information, is a very rare one, and he pos- 
sesses it to perfection. He will weary no one, and yet no one will 
quit his volume without feeling that he understands Brittany and 
La Vendée.”—Spectator. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’s FIFTY 
YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 2 vols. 
“We are pleased to acknowledge the entertainment we have 

derived from these amusing volumes—abounding in anecdote, and 

full of kindly feeling.”—Ezaminer. 
* To the majority of readers the most interesting part of these 
two volumes of pleasant, amusing and good- natured gossip will 


| be that which refers to Lord William Lennox’s life as Attaché 


and Aide-de-Camp to the Duke of Wellington. Few men have 
ever had such opportunities of seeing the great Duke under every 
sort of circ umstance as Lord William, and the picture he gives is 
a very pleasant one.”—Saturday Review. 


A WINTER in UPPER and LOWER 


EGYPT. By G. A. HOSKINS, Esq. F.R.G.S., Author of 
‘Travels in Ethiopia,’ ‘ Spain As It Is,’ &e. 8yo. with Ilus- 
trations, 15s. 


DR. MOUATS ADVENTURES and 


RESEARCHES among the ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 168. 


**Dr. Mouat’s book is full of interest, and much of it will be 
found entirely new even to the most diligent reader of travels and 
discoveries. The adventures, accidents and discoveries of the 
author are related in an animated and pleasing style, and are set 
off with a very good map and some excellent illustrs ations.” 

Daily News. 


MR. FLEMING’S TRAVELS on 


HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: being a Summer's 
Ride beyond the GREAT WALL of CHINA. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

“Mr. Fleming’s narrative isa most charming one. He has an 
untrodden region to tell of, and he photographs it and its people 
and their ways. Life-like descriptions are interspersed with per- 
sonal anecdotes and stories of adventure, revealing no common 
artistic power.”—Spectator. 


CHEAP EDITION of MISTRESS 


and MAID. By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN.’ Illustrated by Millais. 5s. bound. Formin: g the 
My eae of “HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD 


‘A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant 


| ~ read as it is instructive.”—Athenewm. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


|LEFT TO THEMSELVES. By the 


Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY,’ &. 3 vols. 
“A very touching story, It is one of the most clever books of 
the season.” —United Service Magazine. 
‘One of the most charming tales we have read for some time.” 
John Bull, 


NEXT DOOR. By Mrs. Thomson, 


Author of ‘ Constance,’ &c. 3 vols. 


GOOD SOCIETY. By Mrs. Grey, 


Author of ‘ The Gambler’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


MARY LYNDSAY. By the Lady 

EMILY PONSONBY. 3 vols. 

“* Mary Lyndsay’ is the best written and most interesting of the 

auth or’s works.” —Morning Post. 

An original and graceful story. The character of Mary 
Lyndss ay is most bez autifully and nobly conceived.”—John Bull. 

* Lady Emily Ponsonby’s reputation as a first-class writer will 
be » CO nsiderably enhanced by her present work.” — Messenger. 

‘ The story before us is interesting and enthralling x tiroughiouh, 
M: ary Lyndsay is a most charming heroine.”—Sun. 


| VERONIA. 3 vols. 


“This novel exhibits no mean power of conception and expres- 
sion.”—Morning Post. : J 
* The style is both lively and picturesque.”—Daily News. 


CHURCH and CHAPEL. By the 
Author of ‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: A WAITF,’ &. 3 vols. 


“This nov: el sustains the credit of the author's prev ious works. 
It isa story of well-sustained interest.”—Atheneum 


' THREE LIVES in ONE. 3 vols. 


“This story abounds with life and character.”—Sun. 
* Among the merits of this novel, there is a great_deal of ori- 
ginality, and power of portraying character.” "—John Bull. 


| VICISSITUDES of a GENTLE- 
Z pone tale, —_ told.”"—Sun. 





MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


Ge 


THE NEW SEASON. 
NOTICE. 


In arranging for the supply of the principal forthcoming 
Books, C. E. Mupre has resolved that the additions to his 
Library shall again EXCEED IN VALUE THE WHOLE 
AMOUNT OF THE CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


On this principle, it is evident that all Subscribers and — 


Book Societies in connexion with the Library must neces- 
sarily receive an adequate return for their outlay. 


In addition to the constantly-increasing number of New 
Publications, there is a large accumulation of Standard 
Works, to which all Subscribers have ready access, 


The whole Collection is now by many Thousand Volumes 
the largest in the world, and comprises many copies of 
nearly every work of acknowledged merit and general 
interest published in England during the past twenty 
years. 


Book Societies, in direct communication with the Library, 
are now established in nearly every Town and Village of 
the Kingdom. Two or three friends may, by uniting in 
one subscription, originate similar Societies in neighbour- 
hoods where they do not at present exist, and obtain a con- 
stant succession of the best new books as they appear, on 
moderate terms. 


The Great Hall of the Library, where the Books most in 
request are arranged for distribution, is open daily to the 
inspection of Subscribers and their friends, who are thus 
enabled to form for themselves an approximate estimate of 
the extent and character of the entire Collection. 


Revised Lists of the Principal Works in Circula- 
tion and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale are 
now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 


New OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 


MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


—_—>——_ 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR 


SINGLE READERS, FAMILIES, 
BOOK CLUBS, 
AND 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
ONE GUINEA to FIVE HUNDRED 
GUINEAS per Annum, 


according to the number of Volumes required. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 


Branch Establishments—Cross-street, Manchester ; 
and Temple-street, Birmingham. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1963. _| owner of the Linnean Herbarium, and he and | of the ‘Flora Britannica, entirely arranged 
| his friends thought themselves pledged to up- | according to the natural system ; and in the fol- 
hold the tottering fabric of the artificial system | lowing year Mr., now Prof., Babington gave us 
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tf English Botany; or, 


Colowred Figures of | 
British Plants. Edited by John T. Boswell | 
Syme. The Popular Portion by Mrs. Lan- | 
kester. The Figures by J. Sowerby, J. 
De C. Sowerby, J. W. Salter and John E. | 
Sowerby. Third Edition. Vol. I. (Hard- 
wicke.) 

Ir is not simply a matter of coincidence that 

in 1789, when the States-General were con- 

voked in France, and a political and social: 
revolution was inaugurated, which broke down 
many of the artificial barriers opposed to 
rational progress, Jussieu should have published 
at Paris his ‘Genera Plantarum,’ arranged 
according to the natural system, and thus fired 
the first shot against the artificial system in- 
vented for the classification of plants by the 
great Linnzeus, and adopted in every part of | 

Europe. The whole mind of France was 

imbued with the same feelings of dislike for all | 


that was artificial, unprogressive and ossified, | 
and every one tried to give vent to them 
within the sphere of his activity. .Hence poli- | 
tics, social arrangements, arts and sciences, all 
exhibited the same signs of restlessness and | 
disturbance. The whole contrasted strangely | 
with the quiet conservatism observable in | 
England, which became the more marked | 


as the ferment became more intense; and, |: 


whilst it ultimately resulted in direct and | 
active opposition to the new ideas, greatly | 
tended to right the overbalanced mind, | 
strengthen, purify and consolidate the new | 
principles, and ensure a general adoption of | 
those found sound and beneficial. Jussieu’s | 
revolutionary publication was answered in | 
England by the issue of the great work | 
by Sowerby on ‘English Botany,’ containing | 
coloured plates of all the plants indigenous to | 
Great Britain, and arranged according to the | 
artificial system bequeathed by the Swedish | 
naturalist. The great work, price fifty guineas, | 
found sufficient support to be brought to a suc- 
cessful issue; and since then a second edition | 
and a Supplement of several volumes have been | 
brought out, also ignoring the system which Jus- | 
sieu had advocated. A third and cheap edition | 
is now in the course of publication, the first | 
volume of which is before us; and here, at last, | 
we find that the editor has completely broken 
with the past, has embraced fully the ideas on | 
classification born during the stormy period of | 
the first French Revolution, and is as far in | 
advance of his time as a prudent and enlight- | 
ened man should be. Before so complete a | 
change could be effected, many a page had to | 
be written, many a discussion to take place. 
Twenty-one years elapsed before England’s 
greatest. botanist, Robert Brown, ventured to | 
publish a Flora, not of his own country, | 
but of New Holland, on the natural sys- | 
tem; and that was never completed. It is | 
said that the Latin of the work was bad, | 
and that the critics in their censure being 
unusually severe disgusted the author with | 
the labour. The story has been indorsed by | 
De Candolle and Pritzel; but there is no | 
foundation for it. 
in the technical Latin in which the work is 
written ; and there were doubtless other reasons 
which induced Robert Brown to discontinue 
his self-imposed task ; the encouragement he 
received at home in an attempt to spread the 
natural system was probably not very great, and 
that may have induced him to pause. Sir J. E. 
Smith was then the leader of botanical science 
in England. By purchase, he had become the 


rate the heresy imported from France, together 
with the revolutionary ideas in politics, the cause 
of the mighty war in which England’s strength 


| was so strenuously put forward. They would 


admit no system which was so diametrically op- 


| posed to all they had hitherto taught, and they 
| condemned the teachers as well as the teaching. 
| However, notwithstanding open and avowed 


opposition, the natural system was making 
steady progress in our country ; and in 1821 
Samuel Frederick Gray, the father of our dis- 
tinguished zoologist, ventured upon publishing 
‘A Natural Arrangement of British Plants,’ in 
two volumes, in which, for the first time, all 


the vegetable productions indigenous to our | 


islands were classified according to the new 
system. In many respects this work was 
before its time, and therefore quite beyond the 
grasp of those for whom it was written. But 
the author had also, like most of us, his 


| crotchets ; he changed the names of many 


plants on grounds which -are even at this 
day considered insufficient; and he thus 
gave a plausible pretext to those who were 
only too glad to oppose the publication. The 
upholders of the old school were still in the 
majority ; and though Gray was duly entitled 
to the highest honour which his botanical con- 
temporaries could confer for a book which 
after the lapse of more than forty years is still 


| worth studying, he seems to have met with 


nothing but ingratitude. It is even stated that 


a learned Society, the head-quarters of Lin- | 
neanism in those days, blackballed him when | 


he tried to become a member. We have heard 
it said that this story is a mere myth, and 
trust it may be so; but, if not actuaily true, it 
is so figuratively. Samuel Frederick Gray, 
and the principles he advocated, were not 


palatable to those who upheld a system which | 


was simply the means to an end; the end 
being to find out the name of a plant—nothing 
more. Though its genera were natural, it gave 
no insight into their mutual relationship, led 
to the acquisition of a knowledge which had no 


value when acquired, and was, in fact, simply | 


that sort of encyclopedic learning which re- 


quires to be connected by an intelligent thread | 


before it can benefit its possessor. 

In the same year that Gray published his 
account of the whole of the British plants 
arranged on the new system (1821), Dr., now 


Sir W. J. Hooker, adopted the less irritating | 


plan of giving, as an Appendix to his ‘ Flora 
Scotica’ (based upon the Linnean method), a 
synopsis of the Scottish plants according to the 
natural system. The honour, therefore, of first 
bringing out a Flora of the whole British 


Islands, entirely arranged according to the new | 
| system, is due to Mr. 8. F. Gray. Dr. Lind- | 
ley’s ‘Synopsis, in which the same task is | 


attempted, did not appear until 1829, eight 
years later. But upon Dr. Lindley fell all the 
trouble of securing for the system a firm footing, 
and appearing as its champion in all the battles 
that had to be fought before a method was laid 
aside which, to use his own words, did “certainly 


There is nothing amiss | not tend to the advancement of science, or to 


| an accurate knowledge of things themselves.” 
| With perseverance and energy, Dr. Lindley 
| applied the new system to the whole vegetable 
| kingdom ; and from 1830 until now his general 
| work on the subject has gone through numerous 
editions, and greatly tended to make botany 
popular in this country. In 1842, 4. e. thirteen 
years after Dr. Lindley published his ‘Synopsis,’ 
ir W. J. Hooker brought out his fifth edition 


' of Linnzeus. They were little inclined to tole- | his excellent ‘Manual,’ cast in the same form; 


| and since then no general account of our native 
plants written by men of note has appeared 
| which did not reject the Linnean classification 
| as totally unfit for the basis of a local Flora. 
| Mr. Syme, in editing the third edition of 
Sowerby’s ‘English Botany, has therefore done 
_ wisely to follow suit, and re-arrange all the 
| plates, amounting to several thousand, according 
to the natural orders which they illustrate. In 
| doing so, he has preserved the original number 
| of each plate in Arabic figures, and added the 
| new one in Roman characters, so that no con- 
| fusion can ensue in quoting the old and the 
new editions of the work. 


Mr. Syme’s ‘English Botany’ will, when finish- 
| ed, be the most complete Flora of Great Britain 
| ever brought out. Every species, either actually 
| wild, naturalized, or cultivated on a large scale, 
will be admitted and represented by a coloured 
| plate, accompanied by full technical descrip- 
| tions, references to the most important works, 
| and detailed accounts of the folk-lore, history, 
| uses and properties of the different species. 
| The two portions of the work have been written 

by different botanists, both excellent in their 
| respective departments. Mr. Syme, one of the 
| most accomplished and pa, of our local 
| botanists, has charged himself with the tech- 
nical matter, while Mrs. Lankester, already 
_ favourably known by her charming book on the 
| £ Wild Flowers worth Notice, has undertaken 
‘the popular, or rather the non-technical, por- 
The publisher may congratulate himself 
on having secured the services of these two 
| writers. Their joint labours, as far as they 
/are now before us, are executed with praise- 
| worthy zeal and care; and assisted as the 
authors are, when occasion requires, by such 
men as Prof. Babington, Dr, Lankester, Messrs, 
Baker, H. C. Watson and the Rev. W. W. 
| Newbould, we may fairly look forward to see 
| this edition of ‘English Botany’ occupying the 
| place of a standard work. The figures, which 
| were originally engraved on copper, have all 
been transferred on stone, and those not quite 
up to the present requirements of science have 
| either been altogether replaced by new ones, or, 
by a judicious introduction of details, brought 
, up to the present state of knowledge. At the 

foot of every plate both the scientific and 
' popular names have been placed, —another 
| improvement upon the older editions. 


The first volume, now completed, contains 
all the Ranunculaceze, Barberries, Water-lilies, 
| Poppies, and Cruciferse. Mrs. Lankester has 
, much to tell about the acrid, irritant, and vesi- 
| catory properties of the Ranunculus family: 
how the French beggars, availing themselves 
of those residing in the traveller's joy, or 
clematis, apply its juice to the skin to produce 
ulcers and excite compassion. And what an 
interesting object the wood of this creeper forms 
under the microscope; the vessels and cells 
being arranged in a radiate manner, allowing 
| the air to circulate freely through them—a cir- 
cumstance turned to account by our village 
boys, who use pieces of this wood to perfect 
themselves in smoking, when rattan-canes, the 
| mysterious disappearance of which from school- 
rooms we could explain, though Mrs. Lankester 
may not, are inaccessible. The meadow-rue, 
an 


| tion. 


The coy anemone, that ne’er uncloses 

Her leaves until they're blown on by the wind, 
the little mousetail, and crowfoots, and butter- 
cups, are all highly acrid, with the exception 
of the water-crowfoot, which, in the neighbour- 
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hood of Kingswood, on the banks of the Avon, | 
is so plentiful that the cottagers support their 
cows, and even horses, almost entirely with this 
plant, a quantity being collected every morning 
and brought in a boat to the water's edge, from 
which the cows eat it with great avidity; and 
so fond are they of this food that they are 
obliged to be restricted as to quantity. The 
popular belief that butter obtains its rich 
yellow colour from the cows eating various 
other kinds of Ranunculus—the buttercups 
or kingcups—seems to be destitute of found- 
ation. Cattle, unless very hungry, will not 
touch the buttercups, and having eaten them 
their mouths become sore and blistered ; but 
strange to add, though cows refuse to eat them, 
as also do pigs and horses, sheep and goats 
will. The acrid principle of the Ranunculus 
family attains its culminating point in the 
hellebore and the monkshood or aconite. The 
root of the latter has occasionally been mis- 
taken for horseradish, and with fatal results, 
and the leaves have produced similar terrible 
effects. It was a species of aconite—perhaps 
the same as our indigenous one—that entered 
as an ingredient into the poison which the old 
men of Ceos were condemned to drink when 
they became infirm ; and it is also conjectured 
to be the poison alluded to in the fable of the 
cup which Medea prepared for Theseus. 

Our fair author fully enters into a consid- 
eration of the prejudice which English farmers 
entertain against the barberry-bush, the acid 
fruit of which makes an excellent preserve. It 
is asserted by them that wheat planted near 
one of these bushes seldom arrives at perfection 
or fills in the ear. Its influence in this respect 
is supposed to extend to some three or four 
hundred yards. The village of Rollesby, in 
Norfolk, where barberries abound, and wheat 
seldom succeeds, is known by the appellation of 
Mildew Rollesby. Doctors disagree in account- 
ing for this phenomenon, or coincidence : some 
have attributed it to the pollen of the barberry, 
which is yellow, and has in some degree the 
appearance of rust ; others have asserted that 
a little yellow fungus, which attacks the leaves 
of the barberry, may spread to the ears of 
wheat. More recent observers have laid all the 
cause of the mischief to the charge of a poor 
little insect which is very fond of the flowers 
of the barberry. But M. Broussonet, who paid 
particular attention to agriculture, declared the 
belief in the ill effects of barberry-bushes on 
wheat-fields to be totally devoid of foundation. 

Of the Water-lilies—to the largest of which | 
Sir R. Schomburgk has happily given the 
name of Victoria Regia—Mrs. Lankester has 
many interesting facts to relate. In order to 
enter fully into the fervid descriptions which 
some of our poets have given of these plants, 
it is necessary to see them in their favourite 
haunts on some quiet lake or river. Like the 
sacred lotus of the Nile, the flowers of the white 
water-lily rise and expand as the day advances 
and the sun gains strength, closing again at 
evening, sleeping, as it were, through the hours 
of darkness until awoke by the first rays of 
the morning sun. The yellow water-lily is 
almost as attractive, in its golden radiance, as 
its more modestly-attired and charming sister. 
“In golden armour glorious to behold,” the | 
blossom has a somewhat powerful smell, re- 
sembling ardent spirits ; hence the not very 
poetical epithet of “brandy-bottle” is sometimes 
given to it. 

But we must hasten on to the Poppies and 
their kindred. We have a good many of them 
in England now that botanists have agreed to | 
unite the fumitories with them. The culture of | 
poppies for the sake of their opium is, in our | 
country, not on the whole an extensive or pro- | 


fitable operation : we must go to Asia for that. 


The most satisfactory experiment of this kind 
was made in 1823, in Buckinghamshire, by 
Messrs. Cowley & Staines, on a plot of twelve 
acres of land, which yielded 196 pounds of very 
fine opium, or about 16 pounds per acre. At 
the time, this was a remunerating produce; but 
the great reduction which has since taken place 
in the price of foreign opium would be fatal to 
such an undertaking now. 

The next great natural order treated upon is 
that of the Cruciferse, including sea-kale and 
cabbage, radish and horseradish, mustard and 
cress, scurvy-grass and wallflower, and a host 
of others useful to man; amongst them the 
woad ( Isatis tinctoria) with which our ancestors 
painted their faces and bodies—blue being in 
Julius Caesar's time the fashionable colour for 
faces, as pink is at present. In the days of the 
Roman invasion woad must have been plentiful 
in this country; but afterwards, probably from 
its extensive use, it became less common, and 
our Saxon forefathers imported it to dye their 
homespun cloth. Their name for it was “wad” 
or “waad,” whence the English word in use 
for the colour itself. The plant is still culti- 
vated, chiefly in Lincolnshire, on account of its 
colouring properties, and is used not so much 
to produce a blue colour on cloths as to form 
a base or mordant for a black dye. The cultiva- 
tion of woad was formerly carried on by people 
who devoted themselves entirely to it; and as 
the crops of the plant are not successful for 
more than two years on the same piece of land, 
they never stayed long in one place, but, hiring 
fields in various districts, led a wandering life 
with their families, and gained their living by 
their crops. Now, however, many farmers grow 
woad as a rotation crop, the best kind being 
worth 20/. a ton. Woad was not the only plant 
associated with the fashionable toilette of our 
forefathers: the fumitory also had a cosmetic 
value long before the more pernicious prepara- 
tions sold at the present day came into use. 
Shakspeare more than once speaks of the plant ; 
and Clare (one of our old pastoral poets) thus 
alludes to its cosmetic virtues :— 


And Fumitory too, a name 

Which superstition holds to fame, 
Whose red and purple-mottled flowers 
Are cropped by maids in weeding hours 
To boil in water, milk and whey 

For washes on a holiday, 

To make their beauty fair and sleek, 
And scare the tan from summer's cheek ; 
And oft the dame will feel inclined 

As childhood’s memory comes to mind, 
To turn her hook away, and spare 

The blooms it loved to gather there. 


Whilst talking about cosmetics, let us not 
forget the watercresses, about the effect of 
which on the complexion popular opinion has 
evidently made up its mind. Even old Gerarde 
believed that eating them would restore the 
bloom to the faded cheeks of sickly young ladies ; 
and he might have added that a walk to the 
running stream where they grow would en- 
hance the effect of the remedy. Londoners, 
subject as they are to the effects of innu- 
merable gas-lamps, smoking chimneys, late hours, 
and a limited supply of fresh air, would pro- 
bably lose their complexion altogether if it were 
not for the vast supplies of watercresses daily 
arriving. The demand has so enormously and 
steadily increased, that the quantity produced 
spontaneously by our brooksand streams has long 
since been found inadequate, and large masses are 
now cultivated, as is also the case about Paris. 
The cultivation with us commenced about 1810, 
at Springhead Gardens, near Northfieet, where 
there is, or was until lately, an old Roman bath, 
with deliciously cool and clear water, and the 
cresses of Springhead still hold the first place in 
the market. The popular belief in the restora- 
tive power of watercresses is by no means a 





groundless one.- The most recent writers on 
diet have shown that in partaking of fresh 
uncooked vegetable food in the shape of salads 
and fruit, we are obtaining those salts of potash 
and other constituents so necessary to Fealth 
Watercresses are found to contain chloride of 
potassium and sulphur in considerable quanti- 
ties, and iodine occasionally. No better vehicle 
for the introduction of these important sub- 
stances into the system can there be than 
fresh, bright watercresses. 

Our space warns us that we must part com- 
pany with Mrs. Lankester and Mr. Syme. The 
two have succeeded in making the study of our 
native plants both instructive and interesting; 
and if the future volumes are equal to the one 
now issued—a fact that may be safely predicted 
—this great work will find a place wherever 
botanical science is cultivated and the study of 
our native plants, with all their fascinating 
associations, held dear. 





The Gambling-Houses of Germany. No. I. Hom- 
burg —[Les Tripots d’ Allemagne, “ Biblio- 
théque Satirique,” par Alfred Sirven]. (Paris, 
E. Dentu; London, Nutt.) 

Axsout ten. miles north of Frankfort-on-the- 

Maine lies Homburg on the hill, nestling amid 

the forest-clad spurs of the Taunus range. This 

well-built little town has the honour of being 
the capital of a land a few square miles in size, 
and combines with the advantages which its 
quality asa Residency gives it the further merit 
of being possessed of excellent curative springs. 
Persons with diseased livers and deranged 
stomachs who visit these waters find, in addi- 
tion to the pleasant landscape, a chateau with 
an extensive garden, promenades in the vicinity 
of the Kursaal, a pretty street called the Luisen- 
strasse, and a first-rate band, which plays the 
march from ‘Tannhiuser’ or the overture to 
‘Der Freischiitz’ while the guests imbibe 
the waters. But it is not to these sources of 
amusement, or even to the waters, that Hom- 
burg owes its reputation. The thing that 
attracts thousands on thousands to a town 
which is as quiet as death except during the 
watering-season is the board of green cloth 
hospitably spread in the Kursaal. M. Blanc 
has converted the capital of the Landgrave of 

Hesse-Homburg into the capital of hazard. 

Baden-Baden, in spite of M. Benazet, is but a 

star of the second magnitude, and Homburg 

outshines all the other gambling dens of 

Germany. 

The bank is held by a company whose 
manager is the above-mentioned M. Blanc. In 
spite of the large sums which are expended in 
beautifying Homburg and its vicinity,—in spite 
of the very high rent which the Bath Commis- 
sioners claim, and in spite of the heavy sala- 
ries of the directors, croupiers and servants,—the 
dividend is rarely less than forty per cent. This 
enormous profit has a very natural cause. With a 
few rare exceptions, every player loses. Hence 
the croupiers do not find their equanimity dis- 
turbed, even should the bank be broken twice 
or thrice in the evening. On an occasion of 
this sort, M. Blanc remarked about the fortunate 
winner, “He belongs to us, as they all do; he 
will bring back what he has won, and will leave 
his skin in the bargain.” When a gambler asked 
him whether he had better back the red or the 
black, the worthy humourist replied, “Back 
red or black, it is all the same; white (Blanc) 
always wins.” ’ 

In addition to M. Blanc, who has the chief 
management as Directeur Gérant du Conseil 
d@’ Administration, there are a sub-manager and 
twootherdirectors. One ofthe latter was formerly 





cook, and then for a long time a simple croupier. 
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His colleague died a short time back, and left 
a fortune of 20,0001. behind him. The substi- 
tute of the managing director commenced his 
interesting career as an actor, and took a com- 
pany to the East Indies, with whom he opened 
a French theatre. To his surprise “his perform- 
ances did not meet with the necessary recog- 
nition either in Calcutta, Bombay or Pondi- 
cherry; and hence he was compelled to bid 
farewell to the Land of Palms. He took back 
with him a number of monkeys and other ani- 
mals, and opened on the Boulevard du Temple 
in Paris a café, in the principal apartment of 
which room was made for a large cage with the 
Indian monkeys. The animals played their 
antics, while a pretended negro wench waited 
on the guests; and these novelties attracted 
numerous customers. When the public curio- 
sity began to pall, the proprietor established a 
small lansquenet table, which, however, soon 
assumed such a character that the police inter- 
fered and shut up the house. M. N crossed 
the frontier after this cross in Paris, joined M. 
Blane, and became his right-hand man. 

Of greater importance even than these im- 
portant employés is a shareholder intrusted with 
confidential duties. He manages and looks after 
the professors and tempters. What the latter 
are their name explains; they are pretty, reck- 
less women, generally Parisian lorettcs, whose 
business it is to seduce young men or old men 
to the gaming-table. The most notorious of 
these ladies is a retired French actress. While 
employed at a minor theatre, she was taken by 
one of her numerous gentleman-friends to Hom- 
burg. Here she made the acquaintance of a 
Frankfort Croesus, who, surprised by her bold- 
ness in punting, intrusted her with 30,000 
francs, and she won 400,000. Trusting to her 
star, and deaf to sensible advice, she went on 
playing for the highest stakes, and was ruined 
in a few days. She then entered the service of 
the bank, and has since become one of the 
cleverest seducers of gamblers. 

The “professor” is always a respectable- 
looking man, dressed after the last fashion, and 
has a title. He calls himself Marquis or Count, 
or, at the least,a Baron. He drives his phaeton, 
scatters gold around, and contrives to slip into 
high society. He has commonsense enough to 
recognize at a glance those whom he can attract 
to the table by deceptive calculations and false- 
hoods. The professor is in the regular pay of 
the bank, and receives special encouragement 
when he ‘delivers up a rich victim. He is not 
merely a professor, but also a Greek, and isa 
first-rate hand at the trick known in the swin- 
dling language as the “snuff-box.” He per- 
suades unsuspecting players to let him stake 
for them, as he is luckier than they. When he 
has a pile of gold before him, he scratches his 
neck every now and then, and lets a louis-d’or 

lide under his coat-collar. Here he has a tube, 
own which the coin slides into a bag made 
in the lining of his coat. 

Our extracts from the volume before us had 
better be restricted to the comic anecdotes 
about gamblers, for the tragic ones are too 
ghastly for the present season. For several 

ears a Countess K carried on very 

igh play at Homburg. She remained at the 
roulette-table the whole day through, covered 
nearly all the numbers with louis-d’or, and 
constantly lost. It is said that she annually 
sacrificed to the bank the sum of 8,000]. On 
one occasion she was left so high and dry that 
she was compelled to sell her carriage and 
horses. After losing for three years, her reli- 
gious feelings were enkindled, and she hastened 
to Rome to obtain forgiveness of her sins. 
She received absolution, but on condition that 
she would give up play. To promise is easy, 











but the difficulty lies in keeping the promise. 

The gambling mania gained the victory over 

the piety of the Countess. She returned to 

Homburg, and seated herself once more at the 

roulette-table. “I will no longer play for 

myself,” was her mental apology, “but for the 
oor.’ 

The gambling chronicles tell us of two bro- 
thers, poor Prussians, who played upon a calcu- 
lation, and, as an exceptional case, won. As a 
rule, nothing leads to ruin more surely than 
playing on a system. The two Prussians, how- 
ever, had something more in their favour than 
a mere calculation of recurring numbers and 
so on. They earned a livelihood at Frankfort 
by giving lessons; one was a teacher of lan- 
guages, while the other imparted instruction 
in mathematics. While the first was paying 
his court to a young lady, the mathematician 
was watching the play at Homburg. At length 
the lover gained his ends; his lady love gave 
him her hand, and brought him a fortune of 
10,000 florins, At this moment the mathe- 
matician brought forward the experiences he 
had acquired at Homburg. “ Every morning,” 
he said, “an attendant cleans the roulette 
machine with whiting, and is constantly 
obliged to press heavily on certain parts which 
take a polish with difficulty. Through this 
some spots on the brass are depressed in a 
manner imperceptible to the eye but palpable 
in its results. The rolling ball is diverted from 
its ordinary course by these invisible grooves ; 
hence certain numbers are sure to win re- 
peatedly during a day, while others never 
turn up.” 

The brothers proceeded to Homburg and 
began playing. The mathematician regularly 
made his appearance two hours earlier than 
his brother in the Kursaal, and noted down all 
the winning numbers, though without punting. 
Those which came up most frequently during 
the two hours were then backed by his brother. 
Their want of passion insured them success, 
for they were as cool and as calm as the bank. 
They won 1,000 francs a day. When this sum 
was attained, they infallibly left the green 
table, and did not return till the next morning. 
In this way they are said to have gained half 
a million of francs. 

A Polish Count also believed in the existence 
of an infallible system, but had not yet dis- 
covered it. After losing a considerable part of 
his fortune in gambling, he invested the rest 
in Homburg Bank Shares. Every morning there 
was visible in the Kursaal a tall thin man with 
a long, red moustache, who from his gait, man- 
ner and face might have been taken for an 
Englishman, (thank you, M. Sirven!) but was, 
in reality, our Pole. He walked restlessly round 
the table and evidently wrestled with the tempt- 
ation to punt. A professor of the species we 
have described noticed this restlessness, and at 
once based a speculation upon it. “I have an 
understanding with that croupier opposite,” he 
said mysteriously to the Pole, “who knows the 
secret of making the ball roll so that red must 
win. Stand just here, and when you notice that 
the croupier takes a pinch of snuff and looks 
straight at you, stake 12,000 francs on red. 
Pay me 8,000 francs, of which I must give a 
moiety to the croupier and the rest is for your- 
self.” The Pole hesitated, but finally accepted 
the offer. He proceeded to the indicated spot 
just opposite the croupier, and when the latter 
took a pinch and looked at him he staked the 
12,000 francs on the red. He won, gave the 
professor the 8,000 francs and proposed to punt 
again. “ No,” said the swindler, “ not again to- 
day, for it might attract attention.” On the 
following morning the Pole was again at his 
post opposite the croupier, staked his 12,000 





francs and lost them. He looked around 
furiously, but the professor had disappeared, 
and did not return. The croupier who, when 
he took a pinch, was wont to look straight 
before him, had not the slightest cognizance of 
the affair, nor had he received any portion of 
the 8,000 francs. It was a swindling trick which 
succeeded once, by accident. 

Another “ professor” did not earn so much 
who was aware that the bank likes to hush up 
any scandal with gold. He fastened a rope to 
a tree in the vicinity of a sentry, waited till some 
persons were coming along through the park, 
and hanged himself. There was a disturbance, 
the sentry hurried up, and the hanging man 
was cut down and recalled to life. All Homburg: 
talked about the occurrence, and the bank 
administration at once sent 1,000 francs to the 
pretended unfortunate gambler. A couple of 
months later he hanged himself again in the 
same way and received other 1,000 francs, but 
with a hint that “he had better hang himself 
elsewhere in future.” 

During the play-hours a swarm of men may 
be seen round the Kursaal, who can be recog- 
nized as Shylocks a long way off. They are 
waiting for gamblers whose last gold coin the 
croupier’s inexorable rake has drawn in. Such 
persons always believe they could win it all 
back if they only had a small sum of ready 
money. When a usurer of this sort knows a 
player to be safe, he discounts a little bill for 
him at cent. per cent., but if he does not know 
his circumstances he lends on pledges. This 
latter business is transacted in the open air. 
Every evening some player leaves the Kursaal, 
returns without breast-pin or rings, without 
watch and chain; stakes again, loses his last 
coin and rushes from the room. The pawn- 
broker does a roaring trade in this way. On a 
gem worth 1,000 florins, he will advance 300, 
and that only for a month. If the pledge is not 
redeemed in that period, it is sold. The Parisian 
lorettes carry to the Homburg Jews most of the 
ornaments which they have beguiled their 
admirers into buying for them. Some of these 
honourable ladies carry on pledging as a pro- 
fession. One fine day they appear without 
jewelry at the drinking fountain, complain to 
some charitable soul that losses at play have 
compelled them to pledge their precious sowve- 
nirs, receive the money to redeem them, fetch 
the jewelry back—and pledge it again the same 
day! They share the profits of the transaction: 
with Messire Shylock. Every autumn the 
Paris jewellers send their travellers to Homburg 
and buy up the unredeemed pledges. The Jew 
gains 200 per cent. by the transaction and the 
jeweller has no cause to grumble. 

As a type of the common professional gam- 
bler we will select a man who, in February of 
the present year, became universally known 
through a scandalous trial. We allude to 
Garcia, the King of the French Greeks, and 
therefore called Garciapoulos, the first of his 
name (according to Robert-Houdin, the first 
Greek detected was a man of the name of Apou- 
los). Ever since he has been known in Parisian 
society his life has been the same. In winter 
he plundered the fashionable society of the 
City of the Seine by playing with cogged dice 
and packed cards, and in summer he pro- 
ceeded to Homburg to lose his dishonestly- 
acquired money at the green board. Two years 
ago a turn apparently took place in his fortunes. 
He played one day from 11 a.™. till 11 p.m. 
with fabulous good luck. He began with a 
stake of 12,500 florins, the highest allowed at 
Trente et Quarante, and by four in the afternoon 
he had won 500,000 francs. At this point he 
asked leave of Blanc to exceed the limits of the 
stakes,and receiveditatonce. Fromthismoment 
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he staked 60,000 francs and for seven hours 
was the sole player. All the tables were deserted, 
the most eager gamblers merely looked on, and 
a perfect silence prevailed. Garcia broke the 
bank five times, there being 350,000 francs in 
it on each occasion, and when the Kursaal was 
closed at 11 p.m., he rose a winner of 1,750,000 
francs or 70,0001, 

The next morning Garcia went away from 
Homburg, after releasing all the gamblers im- 
prisoned for debt. The shareholders saw him 
go with long faces; but M. Blanc only smiled 
and shrugged his shoulders in a nonchalant 
way, for he knew the demoniacal power of 
attraction which gambling exercises over lucky 
players. Garcia returned the next year and 
within a week had repaid the bank one million 
francs. He hurried to Paris, sold out another 
million, carried them to the Homburg bank, and 
within six days he was thoroughly cleaned out. 
Thus the millionnaire returned to his old con- 
dition, and was again compelled to cheat in 
Paris during the winter, in order to try his luck 
at Homburg in the summer. 


Garcia spent a part of last winter in Nice. | 
When he returned to Paris he moved in the | 


highest circles, was a Member of the Cirque 
Impérial, the Jockey Club, &c. On February 3, 
1863, he invited another gambler, Calzado, to 
accompany him to the house of the Countess 


Barucci, where they would find some rich young | 


fellows and plenty of high play. The “Countess” 
kept a salon in which fashionable and equivocal 
characters were accustomed to assemble. On 
this evening there were present a Prince Demi- 
doff, a Duc de Gramont Caderousse, a M. de 
Miranda, a Marquis P 
Italian Opera, and a Sous-Préfet, as well as 





ladies who, in the report of the Criminal Court | 


relating to the events of the night, are merely 
designated femmes et filles. The play was high, 
and for a time conducted honourably. When 
the gamblers, however, began to grow excited, 
Garcia quitted the room, and on his return pro- 


posed Baccarat instead of T'rente et Quarante, | 


at which they had hitherto been playing. Some 


of the visitors did not take part in it, and these | 
noticed that Garcia secretly exchanged the cards | 
play began, | 


lying on the table for others. The 
and in six deals De Miranda had lost 126,000 


francs to Garcia. The enormous amount saved | 


him: the spectators declared Garcia a swindler. 
The exchange of the cards was alluded to, and 
Garcia was compelled to confess it, when one of 
the party brought the covers of some packs from 


the ante-room to which Garcia had retired for | 
half-an-hour. The cheat now confessed that he | 


had packed the cards he brought with him. He 
took to flight, scattering bank-notes around him; 


but his accomplice was seized and searched. | 


Altogether 85,000 of Miranda’s francs were 
recovered, and Garcia must have carried off 
41,000 with him. The Court sentenced him to 
five years’ imprisonment in default, and Calzado 
to eighteen months. 

It need not be expected that the scandal 


served as a warning to the gamblers. Play pro- | 


duces a mental excitement, which is a necessity 
for men of a certain class. Let these play if 


they like, but the temptation ought not to be | 


placed in the way of respectable persons who 
visit watering-places. The air of gambling-rooms 
is heating, and robs many a man of his senses. 
M. Sirven adds, that the director at Baden- 


Baden has received notice to quit, and M. Blanc | 
will not be allowed to reap his harvest much | 
longer when the Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg, | 


now eighty years of age, closes his eyes. Un- 
fortunately for our stern moralist, who, we sus- 
pect, has burnt his wings pretty severely at 


Homburg, and is “taking it out” in abuse, the | 


mighty potentate of Hesse-Cassel is granting 


, a director of the | 





? 
fresh concessions every year ; and it is not likely 
that his successors will be so virtuous as to 
resign the best part of their income for love of 
honesty. We hope they may. 





Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity. 
By Samuel Sharpe. (J. R. Smith.) 
Ir is difficult to see the exact object with 
which this book has been committed to the 
press. It is full of fancies, quibbles and mis- 
takes. Its purpose is apparently to suggest that 
Christianity is a plagiarism. We have heard 
this joke before, and do not pretend to admire 
it. The other day we were asked to believe that 
Christianity is no more than a corruption of 
Buddhism; now we are invited to consider our- 
selves as indifferent worshippers of Isis. And 
this on the most flimsy grounds ever suggested 
by a man of learning. Thus, because on some of 
the Egyptian pictures, rings presumably of gold 
are being weighed, the ring being in this case 
supposed to indicate a rude form of money, 
therefore, argues Mr. Sharpe, the Christian wed- 
ding-ring, “the endowment” of the husband’s 
“worldly goods” is an Egyptian custom. Be- 
cause the priests of Philze were wont to cast a 
piece of gold into the Nile whenever its overflow 
happened to be more bountiful than usual, so, 
according to our author, the Venetians, copying 
a custom we may feel sure they never heard of, 
annually “ wedded the Adriatic” by casting a 
gold ring into that sea—nay, more, actually 
copied “the Doge’s cap from the crown of 
Lower Egypt,” at a period when any knowledge 
of Egypt, except of the seacoast and some small 
portion of the Delta, did not exist. In the same 
spirit, and with what appears to us equally an 
exercise of perverted imagination, we are asked 
to believe that the Christmas game of king and 
queen, the Twelfth Night amusements of the 
season of Epiphany, the Romanist Feast of 
Candles in remembrance of the Purification of 
the Virgin Mary, the shaven crown of the monk, 
and last, not least, the linen dress worn by the 
English clergyman during the service of the 
Liturgy, and the woollen when preaching, are 
copies of world-old Egyptian practices. Mr. 
Sharpe has doubtless read in his youth how 
the learned Mr. Bellenden Ker found all English 
proverbs in a mispronunciation of certain Dutch 
equivalents; and how another equally sapient 
gentleman, Dr. Pocock, derived, to his own satis- 
faction, every name in Greek antiquity, letter 
for letter, from Sanskrit words. Mr. Sharpe 
further tells us that “Christian Art owes 
much to Egyptian imagination. The Virgin 
Mary rising to Heaven standing upon a crescent 
moon very closely resembles Isis as the dog- 
star rising heliacally.” What the latter may 
mean, we do not presume to say; nor do we 
think the public generally will be able to 
construe “rising heliacally” by any recognized 
canon of the English language or literature. The 


| “Virgin” we may leave to take care of herself, 


with the simple suggestion, that a comparison 
of her with any star of the canine species is, to 
speak in the gentlest terms, unpolite. On a par 
with the above is the assertion that “the Greek 
word Abrasax is a corruption of the Egyptian 
hurt me not,” which a scholar who presumes to 
translate the New Testament might at least 
have known has a wholly different etymology. 
We cannot affect surprise that such a theorist 
should believe that “ Protestant Europe is even 
now struggling to throw off the graver errors of 
the Nicene Creed and the Atonement,” and 
that Rome received from Egypt, fifteen centu- 
ries ago, these and doubtless many similar 
follies. 

Mr. Sharpe commences his work with an 
| account of the Egyptian gods, wherein we 





notice several things, on which we presume 
Egyptologists will hardly agree with him, 
Thus he tells us that “ Ra is the sun, or Amunra, 
the great sun,’—that “ every Egyptian king bore 
the title of Zera, the son of Ra,’—that “this 
god was at times called Adon-Ra, from a word 
for Lord, imown also in the Hebrew language,” 
—that, “.n consequence of the confusion arising 
from the Egyptian guttural,” the name of Chem 
or Ham is “usually spelt tHm,’—that the 
name of “Isis or Isitis, the Earth,” “is derived 
from sat, to sow seed, like the Latin Ceres,”— 
and, lastly, that Osiris is derived “from osu, a 
decree, and 1R1, to do,’—and means the Judge. 
Whether such fancies as the above will be 
accepted by Lepsius, De Rougé, Brugsch or Wil- 
kinson, we can have little doubt; but we may 
be sure no scholar but Mr. Sharpe will believe 
in the derivation of the Greek Rhadamanthus 
from Ro-t-Amenti, the King of Hell; or that, 
because Osiris is somewhere stated to have been 
born at Mount Sinai—what the Egyptians are 
said to have called Nissa—from this Nissa, 
“the god’s Greek name Dionysus, which is the 
same as the Hebrew Jehovah-Nissi,” was taken. 
We can only say that from such etymologies 
you may derive anything you please, and that 
neither the Horne Tookes of the past, nor the 
Bellenden Kers of the present age have hit on 
anything more likely to bring the true study of 
etymology into disrepute. We will only add, 
that, consistently with the above, Menes, the 
presumed founder of the Egyptian monarchy, 
becomes Minos,—“ Charo, silent” is connected 
with the ferryman Charon and the river 
Acheron, over which he ferries the dead,—that 
“ Hecate, the sorceress, one of the titles of Isis,” 
is, therefore, given “by the Greeks and 
Romans as-a name to their Queen of Hell,” 
—and, that the name of the Cabeiri “ is derived 
from an Egyptian word KBa, punishment, and 
tR1, to do, with a similar manipulation to that 
we have already noticed in the case of Osiris. 
So, “the goddess Thmei, or Truth,” becomes 
“the Greek Themis, or Goddess of Justice.” 
There is, indeed, no reasoning with a man 
who defends or utters such etymologies; we 
can only remit him to the company of the Val- 
laneegs, Bethams, Beale-Postes, et hoc genus 
omne—who, we had hoped, were long since 
consigned to the tomb of etymological Capulets. 
Mr. Sharpe has some curious notions about 
miracles, and what are, at least popularly, sup- 
posed to be miraculous appearances. Thus, 
finding on the wall of the Temple at Luxor 
some sculptures, said to represent “the mira- 
culous birth of kings,” he at once assumes that 
these pictures exhibit in stone a scene analo- 
gous to that described in the Christian Gospels. 
“Tn this picture,” says he,“ we have the Annun- 
ciation, the Conception, the Birth and the 
Adoration, as described in the lst and 2nd 
chapters of Luke’s Gospel; and, as we have 
historical assurance that the chapters in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel which contain the Miraculous 
Birth of Jesus are an after-addition not in the 
earliest manuscripts, it seems probable that 
these two poetical chapters in Luke may also 
be unhistorical, and be borrowed from the 
Egyptian accounts of the miraculous birth of 
their kings.” We can only say, that the picture 
does, no doubt, exhibit a number of figures -to 
which the ingenuity of Egyptologists may give 
the explanation Mr. Sharpe has offered in the 
page preceding that from which we have given 
the above extract; but we, at the same time, 
feel that nothing short of the fervid imagination 
of our author could extract from the picture, 
the sense he has suggested for it. | 
Mr. Sharpe is fond of this notion, that the 
early chapters of St. Luke are unhistorical, for 
he tells us again, “ Soon afterwards were added 
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to the Gospel of St. Matthew the first two 
chapters, giving to Jesus a miraculous birth, 
without an earthly father, chapters of which we 
have historic information that they formed no 
part of the original Gospel, and which receive 
no support from the Gospels of Mark or John, 
or from any of the Epistles.” We confess, how- 
ever, that we do not estimate very highly an 
opinion which reposes on no evidence whatever. 

Like the Rev. Mr. Elliot, of “ Apocalyptic” 
fame, Mr. Sharpe draws inferences from coinsand 
gems ; like him, too, he draws conclusions which 
are wholly at variance with those at which the 
practised student of either coins or antiquities 
would arrive. Thus, at p. 80, he gives the copy 
of a very common coin of Asia Minor, and 
especially of Ephesus, and gravely tells us that 
the serpent there depicted is “the enemy of 
the human race who introduced sin and death 
into the world.” “This,” he adds, “is the ser- 
pent of which we have seen the conquest in 
p. 45, the serpent of the 3rd chapter of Genesis J 
which misled Eve, and the serpent of wicked- 
ness of the Gnostics.” Again, because he finds a 
bull on certain coins attributed to Cyprus, he at 
once assumes that this is “the bull of Apis,” ano- 
tion for which there is positively no numismatic 
evidence whatever. Lastly, on a copper Alex- 
andrian coin of the eleventh year of Domitian, 
which possibly does represent a snake riding 
on a galloping horse, Mr. Sharpe discovers that 
the type “represents another vision of the 
Book of Revelation, namely, the Spirit of Death, 
in the form of a serpent, riding on the pale 
horse.” Really it is useless to attempt reasoning 
down such fancies—when, however, he adds 
that “this” (7.¢. the coinof Domitian) “was made 
after the Book of Revelation was written,’— 
we must imagine a most improbable thing, that 
this work of St. John was already circulating 
in Rome and had reached the Palace of the 
Ceresars, a fact which we need hardly remark 
is quite beyond proof, and which no numismatist 
would ever have dreamt of. 





Days in Derbyshire. By Dr. Spencer T. Hall. 
With Illustrations. (Derby, Keene; London, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

For holiday folk who, instead of scouring the 

beaten tracks of the Continent in company with 

crowds of tourists, may wish to recreate them- 
selves in pleasant parts of their native land, 
this volume by Dr. Hall will be useful and 
entertaining. It isa suggestive book ; for Derby- 
shire is not a new subject with the author, 
and to avoid repetition he has omitted many 

particulars which a reader naturally seeks in a 

guide-book. On the other hand, its value as 

a book for general reading is increased by the 

absence of details, and those who like travelling 

without quitting their elbow-chair may safely 
intrust themselves to Dr. Hall’s guidance. He 
leads the way into the Peak country,—that 
region of rugged nature and rustic folk whose 
dialect has varied but little since the days of 
the Conquest. In their quaint speech the philo- 
logist may discover many British and Saxon 
roots and trace their variations; many words 
revail among them which are familiar in the 
ill-country of Yorkshire and Durham. The 
following may be taken as a specimen of the 
rustic talk. The author is inquiring for a lodging 
when old Jenny Wildgoose cries out— 
““¢Whu wants me?’ A stranger, I answered, 
wanting lodgings. ‘Hech, mon! whuare ye? let’s 
hae a look at ye!’ Well, was my reply, I’m a man 

at present somewhat lonely in the world, wanting a 

home, and a kind old mother who will be very good 

to me, and accept a little kindness in return: dare 

you take me in? ‘Hech, mon alive! I’m ber just a 

puir lonely old body mysen, and know what it is both 





to want kindness and gie it: dun ye stay out o’ neets, 


and come home drunk?’ Oh, no! there’s not much 
danger of that, for 1’m there or thereabout a teeto- 
taller: what are your terms? ‘Six shillings a week, 
and find yersen, and they’re two o’th’ nicest rooms 
i’ aw Darbyshire; and aw’ve got some o’th’ nicest 
pictures in em, and th’ best collection o’ minerals 
yon e’er seen; an aw’n got th’ front door made up 
to keep awth’ beggars and riff-raff out; an th’ 
finest rose-tree up th’ house-end y’n ever seen; a 

ood garden an’ the best milk frae th’ nicest cow 
7 aw’th neighbourhood.’ ” 

A special charm of the Peak is the contrast 
between the high bleak moorlands and the dales 
by which they are so deeply furrowed. Many a 
pleasant day have we spent in rambling now up 
now down those curious recesses, each of whic 
has its special character and charm, and traces 
of primitive manners. Dr. Hall merely mentions 
the upper part of Dovedale; but, as we have 
seen more than once, the route by the river-side 
from Hartington to the part of the Dale most 
frequented by visitors is by no means the most 
interesting. The savage aspect and abrupt 
turnings of the gorge known as Narrowdale are 
singularly impressive. There are parts of Wye- 
dale, too, left unnoticed by Dr. Hall, amongst 
which a wayfarer might live for a week with 
ever-increasing admiration. 

As a favourable specimen of the author's 
style, and as embodying a touch of character 
and dialect, we quote a passage from the ramble 
up Edale. This dale, by the way, still preserves 
in its first syllable the sound of the Anglo-Saxon 
ee or ea, that is, water. Arrived within sight of 
the little hamlet of Grinesbrook, the rambler 
says :— 
ch What an old-world scene, watered by the wind- 
ing brook and nursed by all the hills! That minia- 
ture old church, or chapel, with its tiny bell-turret ; 
that small public-house by its side, with no other 
sign or name than that of ‘The Chapel-house’; 





other said I ought to pw’ her ears for her; but (con- 
tinued the old man in a more kindly and relaxing 
tone) I havena’ spocken a word to her about it yet; 
for, yo see’n, it doesna’ do to get into a passion in 
@ hurry!’ Grand old Isaac! it were well worth 
while to have found out thy little hostelrie in 
Edale, were it only to learn that lesson; nor do I 
think the kind daughter, who was so considerate 
about the ‘draft through the broken quaril,’ will 
ever be the worse for thy gentleness and forbear- 
ance.” 

But we demur to the advice that the visitor 
should see everything, for even in the Peak 
there are things and places not worth the 
trouble of a visit. The vaunted Speedwell mine 
is nothing but a tunnel deep down in the heart 
of a limestone hill, along which you navigate 
in a boat till you arrive at a dreary cavern 
where nothing is to be seen but dismal rock by 
feeble candlelight, and where the roar of a 
waterfall in the darksome depths is held to be 
a sufficient reward for the voyage and the cost. 
And the famous Peak cavern itself will by no 
means repay an exploration, unless you be an 
enthusiastic geologist. The best part of that is 
its wide entrance in the huge cliff, on the sum- 
mit of which stands the ruin of Peveril Castle. 
The only cave in England that recompenses an 
ordinary visitor is Ingleborough Cave, where, 
stalactite and stalagmite make up a really 
wonderful spectacle. 

The outskirts of the Peak present attractions 
of another sort—rock, wood and tillage. No 
prettier specimen of an English home could be 
found than Lea Hurst, which henceforth will 
rank among our remarkable places, for there, 
since her childhood, has been the home of 
Florence Nightingale :— 

‘ T well remember her (writes Dr. Hall), in days 
gone by, visiting the cottages of the poor whenever 
illness was there, and doing all she could to soothe 


those grey old homes up the receding nook, with | and bless the sufferers. There is one cottage by 
one other little inn; a school-house in which the | the road-side, and overlooking a good part of the 


town-trained schoolmaster seemed scarcely at 
home, and where one wee ‘kept’ urchin seemed as 
if he would have been more at home with Shen- 
stone’s ‘Schoolmistress’; and the many-gabled 
house of more patrician style, that would have 
been a cottage almost anywhere else in the world, 
but which here, by comparison, might boast of the 
character of a mansion: how vividly the whole 
picture continues to live in the mind as at this 
moment I look there again for it, while writing! 
And then, the inside of that little public-house, 
kept by Isaac Cooper, who was also a cattle-dealer 
and grazier, farming 500 acres on the mountain 
that overlooked his lowly home. A character long 
to be remembered by us all was Isaac Cooper. Sit- 
ting in his parlour with its low mullioned window, 
getting our refreshment, we had him in to talk 
with and give us the information with which his 
shrewd and practical mind was well and wonderfully 
stored. And while we were so sitting, his daughter, 
a smart and comely young woman, who had evi- 
dently seen beyond the valley, came into the room, 
and began to draw a curtain across one part of the 
window. Now, up in that country, all women and 
girls are, without the slightest offence, called 
wenches. So Isaac, turning his face from the fire 
towards the window, asked in a somewhat brisk 
tone, ‘ What’s th’ wench about?’ ‘Why (was her 
reply), I’m just drawing th’ curtain a little way: I 
was afraid th’ draft might hurt the gentleman, as 
there’s a broken quaril,’ meaning a broken square. 
This done, the father’s eye still followed the daugh- 
ter as she retired from the room, when in a tone 
and manner about midway between soliloquy and 
colloquy, he continued to talk:—‘Ah, that wench! 
hou’s been upsetting me, hou has! I went to a 
cattle-fair, t’other dey ; an’ I’d no sooner gone than 
hou mut goo gadding away to Chapel-i’-Frith, 
among a ruck o’ wenches; an’ away they aw went 
to Liverpool wi’ a special treyn; an’ when I got 
back, iverything ith’ house had gone topsy-turvy: 
I niver sey’d things i’ sich a wey sin’ th’ day I wor 
born! Mr. Marsland said I ought to be very severe 
with her for ’t, and punish her well. Somebody or 


| 


| 





Hurst and the scenery beyond, where, long before 
she became known to the world, a poor old relative 
of mine, a chronic invalid, delighted in nothing so 
much as talking of the way she visited and made 
inquiries about her without fuss or unwelcome 
freedom, and when any of the poor neighbours got 
hurt in the quarries or mines, she was always one 
of the first to offer them genuine help and solace.” 

From the Peak and its pleasant outskirts 
Dr. Hall conducts the reader to scenes around 
Derby, and a sketchy flight round the whole 
county. Derby itself possesses but little to 
interest a stranger, except an old church or two 
and the Arboretum. Through the metropolis of 
the shire it offers to the ear many a specimen 
of native Doric. “Fell’n the Darnt an’ welly 
droon’d” we once heard spoken by a man who 
was telling that some one had fallen into the 
Derwent and was well-nigh drowned. And a 
by-passer of whom we inquired the name of an 
old church, opposite which we were standing, 
answered “ Wawbus,” by which he meant St. 
Werburgh’s. 

We cannot help remarking in conclusion that 
if the printer had taken more pains with the 
woodcuts the appearance of the book would have 
been materially improved; aud that had its 
bulk not been increased by eighty pages of 
advertisements it would have been more accept- 
able than it is as a book for the knapsack. 





Eulogium ( Historiarum sive Temporis) Chroni- 
con ab Orbe condito usque ad Annum Domini 
1366. A Mcnacho quodam Malmesburiensi 
Exaratum. Edited by F. 8. Haydon. Vol. ILL. 
(Longman & Co.) 

Mr. Haydon has brought his labour to a happy 

close; supplementing his Malmesbury Chro- 

nicle by two continuations, one of which brings 
the history down to the year 1413, the other 
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to the year 1490. In his Preface, the editor | 
points to the sources whence the monkish com- | 
piler derived his facts and stories,—many of | 
which are old, and not a few registered and 
recorded for the first time in these Chronicles. | 
The latter concern us more than the former; | 
and among them we find registered as a gallant | 
feat, the daring of one Colvyle, who, the night | 
before Crecy, “ad excitationem militis alterius 
partis,” three times crossed the river in face of | 
the enemy, and returned unscathed. Again, in | 
addition to what we know of the First Great 
Plague in England in 1348, when a fifth of 








Florentines were willing to pay tribute, but 
whose temporal sovereignty they altogether 
abjured. Upon this, the angry Gregory issued 
a Bull to all nations, decreeing that wherever 
Florentine merchants dwelt, their debtors 
should refuse to pay them their dues, and that 
they should be driven forth, under penalty of 
interdict to king and kingdom. This Bull, 
William Courtenay, Bishop of London, published 
at Paul’s Cross and took for text of approving 
comment. The mayor seized the Florentines, 
and brought them before the King: “ Are you 
my men ?’’ asked Edward. The answer was in 


the population perished, we find now first re- | the affirmative. “Then, we will protect you,” 
corded a general sterility which still further di-| added he. The Chancellor, William de Wick- 
minished the population,—women and children | ham, summoned the Bishop before him, and 
beingcompelled toundertakefield-work forwant | that prelate, pleading the commands of the 
of ordinary labourers, and the quarter of wheat | Pope as his authority for publishing a Bull with- 
selling at twelve pence (denarii), with lack of| out the royal consent, was bidden to choose 
many buyers. | between losing his temporalities and publicly 


Later we find a new way of contracting royal | 
marriages, or rather of carrying on a royal) 
wooing. Thus, in 1366, Edmund of Langley, | 
the King’s son, goes into Flanders, attended | 
by the Bishop of Ely and others, to see the 
daughter of the Count of Flanders; and, 
“whether it might please Edmund to have her 
for wife, or the lady be content to take him for 
“husband,”—but nothing came of it: and no 
wonder, for, as the old chronicler intimates, 
the young couple never had opportunity to 
confer with one another, either in private or in | 
— whereby love is kept warm. Edmund, 

uke of York, married Isabella of Castile. 
Their son Richard, Earl of Cambridge, wedded 
with Anne Mortimer,—the grand-daughter of | 
Edmund Mortimer, whose wife was Philippa, | 
daughter of Lionel, Duke of Clarence,—that | 





revoking all he had said. With difficulty, he 
was allowed to speak by attorney; and a more 
impudent representative never ate words for 
his master at Paul’s Cross. To those who had 
heard the Bishop speak on the interdict, the 
attorney maintained that his lord had never 
uttered a single word on the matter. “I am 
astonished,” he added, “that you, who hear so 
many sermons here, should not better under- 
stand what is said to you!” 

This eating of words was forced on other 
great men. In the Council at Westminster, in 
1374, an attempt to uphold the temporal sove- 
reignty of the Pope in England, was supported 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and other 
eminent men, and as strongly opposed by the 
Black Prince, who compelled the Transmon- 
tanes to revoke their arguments, and so beat 


son of Edward the Third from whom the son | the Archbishop into a corner that on the Pre- 
of Anne Mortimer and Richard of Cambridge | late remaining stupidly mute to the questions 
(the Richard, Duke of York, who fell at Wake-| put to him, the Prince addressed him with a 
field) derived the legal claim to the Crown, | 6 Now, you ass, make some reply. It is to you 
which was contested by the descendants of the | we look for information !” 

younger son of Edward the Third, Lancastrian | When Princes were rough-spoken, Parlia- 


John of Gaunt. See what results from forbid- | ments, of course, were not nice of speech. The 


ding a little liberty to young hearts! Had} 
Edmund of Langley only been allowed to hold | 
pleasant converse with the Flemish maiden, | 
the feud of York and Lancaster might not 
have arisen, or it would have had totally | 
different aspects from those which now belong | 
to it! 

A new point in the account of the Battle of | 
Poictiers is, that, according to an eye-witness, | 
it lasted an unheard-of time:—“ In bygone | 
time,” he writes, “after the third or fourth or | 
at most the sixth discharge of arrows, men | 


illustration, indeed, refers to a later period than 
that of the lastincident ; nevertheless,asa sample 
of parliamentary dignity, as the latter was 
understood, in 1401, we may notice, that on the 
Bishop of St. Asaph recommending Parliament 
to attend to the complaints of Owen Glendower, 
lest he should excite the Welsh to insurrection, 
—that august body came to the resolution that 
they did not care for such naked-footed buffoons 
as the Welsh! 

In Henry the Fourth we do not look for 
courtesy, nor find it. Few things appear to have 


could pretty well tell on which side the victory | troubled him more than the conspiracies of 
would be, but in this affair a single bowman, | those who believed King Richard to be still 
with deliberate aim (cum providentid), shot a} alive, and who were desirous of restoring him. 
hundred, and neither side as yet thought of| If some of these plotters had not talked loosely 





yielding to the other!” | 

Turning from battles to bishops, the chronicler | 
finds much to shock his feelings in the transla- | 
tion of prelates. In reference to the death of | 
Radulph, Bishop of Bath, who was succeeded by 
Barnet, translated from Worcester, the chro- 
nicler breaks forth into indignant comment on 
the frequent changes which then took place in 
episcopal sees. Scarcely one of the bishops 
was satisfied with his benefice ; dignities were 
purchased like wares, and prelates became 
the humble vassals of the Pope, and gave a fine 
name to a practice which was nothing but 
simony. “An ecclesiastical benefice,” says the 
monk, “ ought not to be purchaseable for either 
price or petition, but obtained by the grace of 
the Holy Ghost alone.” 

Papal pretensions were just then not more 
insolently asserted than they were indignantly 
resisted. We have a case in point here, re- 





ferring to Gregory the Eleventh, to whom the 


to some London Delilahs, their project might 
have hadabetter chance of succeeding ; but such 
hussies naturally betrayed them. The religious 
brethren held fast by the belief that the King 
was alive; and nothing is more singular than 
the interviews which Henry held with these 
men, the arguments that passed between them, 
and the self-possession of the accused contrasted 
with the lack of it in the King, who is so ready 
with “ You are a liar!” and jumps with such 
alacrity to his conclusion: “ By my head, thou 
shalt lose thy head!” Whereupon followed 
strange, sad, and bloody sights in London 
streets. 

The History of England,—itsState, its Church, 
and its People,—is being re-written in this and 
similar volumes. Their value cannot be too 
highly estimated; that value is, of course, 
increased when the volumes pass through such 
able hands as those of Mr. Haydon. We only 
hope that, at no distant period, the general 
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reader will come in for his share of pleasure 
and edification in these works, by translations 
made with discretion and published at reason- 
able prices. 





The Holy Gospels translated from the Original 
Greek, &c.,with Notes and Critical Appendix. 
By G. W. Brameld, M.A. (Longman & Co.) 

Tue Scriptures should be translated anew into 
English. It is time that they should be so ren- 
dered, and the work might be done thoroughly 
and well. Deficient as England is in Hebrew 
scholarship, there are a few well versed in the 
language of the ancient Jews, and competent 
to make a good version of the Old Testament 
from the original. As to the Greek Testament, 
the same difficulty scarcely exists, or does not 
exist to the same extent. 

We have here another contribution towards 
a corrected version of the New Testament, pro- 
fessing to show thespurious passages which have 
been expunged, the doubtful that have been 
bracketed, and to present the whole revised 
after the texts of critical scholars. The Preface 
alone is sufficient to convince the reader of the 
elementary character of Mr. Brameld’s critical 
knowledge. The extent of his reading is also 
small. Novaluecan beattached to the judgment 
of one who speaks so often in the superlative 
degree. Dean Alford is his magnus Apollo; 
though his edition of the Greek Testament 
presents a diplomatic text of no independent 
value. “Dean Alford’s G. T. is likely to 
become the handbook of English students. It 
is a work evidencing a vast amount of patient 
investigation and careful analysis....... His 
last edition is a noble work.” “Tischendorf 
is, beyond dispute, the first authority of our 
time on questions connected with the text 
of the N. T.” “Doddridge’s ‘Family Ex- 
positor’ exhibits an union of sound piety 
and sound sense which is as pleasing as it is 
rare. A Roman Catholic writer, Mr. Ornsby, 
has lately reproduced in a useful form the text 
of Cardinal Mai, and his notes exhibit proofs 
of elegant scholarshipand much general reading.” 
Bengel’s ‘Gnomon’ is “a great work.” The 
Rev. 8. C. Malan has made an “admirable” 
translation of the ancient versions of St. John’s 
Gospel. Other specimens of extravagant lauda- 
tion might be given, showing an absence of 
discrimination—an inability to distinguish real 
from defective scholarship. 

It is useless labour in Mr. Brameld to attempt 
to give the results of textual criticism in a new 
version to the English reader. Such a reader 
does not need it; nor is it likely to profit 
him. One Greek text should be taken and 
followed absolutely, without regard to others. 
That of Tischendorf, published in 1859, which 
is the best, might be adopted, and others 
safely ignored in a work of this kind, especially 
as they are of inferior value. Mr. Sharpe did 
well in translating from Griesbach alone, and 
the present translator should have consulted 
his version. He does not seem, however, to be 
acquainted with it. This excites no surprise, 
because Mr. Brameld is ignorant of many other 
books that would have greatly helped his 
work. 

The marginal notes, together with those at 
the foot of the pages, seem to be worth little. 
The reader does not need Alford reproduced. He 
does not want Hammond, Whitby, Macknight, 
Doddridge, Adam Clarke, Olshausen, Lange, 
Bengel, and such like. Had the author studied 
the commentaries of De Wette and Meyer, 
with Tholuck’s on the Sermon on the Mount, 
and Liicke’s on John, he might have dispensed 
with all the rest. It appears, however, that he is 
indebted to the works of others translated into 
English, for the opinions of De Wette, Meyer 
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cand Liicke. It is very singular, too, that he is 
ignorant of De Wette’s German translation of 
the Seriptures—the best extant in any language. 
But this is not strange in one who cannot spell 
Scholz’s name, who gives Lachmann’s text as 
ed. Ster. Reimer, Berolini, 1846, omits all refer- 
ence to the Codex Sinaiticus, ignores Butt- 
mann’s edition of the Vatican text, passes in 
silence Schulz’s Griesbach, does not know 
Robinson’s Lexicon to the New Testament, but 
has recourse to Schleusner or Liddell and Scott, 
having probably never heard of Wahl and 
Bretschneider. 

A few specimens of the translation and notes 
must suffice :-— 

‘* And one certain young man was following him, 
‘clad with a sindon upon his naked body; and they 
‘laid hold on him; and he, leaving the sindon, fled 
{from them] naked.”—(Mark xiv.) 

** And they all condemned him to be liable to 
death. And some began to spit on him and to 
over his face, and to buffet him; and the 
attendants took him with blows.” (Ibid.) 

“For out of his plenitude we all received, and 
grace in the place of grace.”— (John i.) 

“They answered him, We are an issue of 
Abraham, and have at no time been in bondage to 
‘any one.”—(John viii.) 

‘*Martha, the sister of the dead man, saith unto 
‘him, Lord, by this time he stinketh, for he hath 
‘been four days dead.”—(John xi.) 

The versesare not distinguished or numbered. 

The following are some of the notes :— 

“The expression, ‘eye of a needle’ was in the 
East used to designate the side gate for foot 
“passengers, close by the principal gate, through 
oy camels were wont to enter cities. —Harmer, 
‘Obs.” 

—This is wholly incorrect. 

“Note, to Peter, in connexion with Peter’s 
previous declaration, see Dean Hook’s ‘ Lectures 
on the Last Days of our Lord’s Ministry,’ on 
“Matthew xxvi. 40. 

“On the relation between this genealogy (Mat- 
‘thew i.) and that in St. Luke, and on the difficulties 
connected with the subject, see Bengel, Lange, 
‘Olshausen, Lord A. Hervey, in Smith’s ‘Dictionary 
of the Bible.’ [Dr. Edersheim on Lange.] 

“On the Temptation, see Lange, Olshausen, 
“Meyer. 

“The Lord lay upon a couch, leaning upon his 
‘left arm, with his head towards the table, and his 
feet turned outwards, towards where the servants 
stood. His feet were also bare, as he would have 
‘taken off his sandals. De Wette.” 

—This explanation is not De Wette’s, but 
Wetstein’s. 

Michaelis said of Matthzi, that when the lat- 
ter began his Greek Testament he was at least 
an age behind the rest of Germany in the know- 
ledge .of sacred criticism; of Mr. Brameld it 
may be said in like manner, that his knowledge 
of criticism is an age behind that which one 
should have who undertakes a work like 
his. He has no proper qualifications for the 
task, his book betraying the tyro in textual 
criticism. ‘Though he decries our English version 
unduly, its fine, nervous Saxon element raises 
it far above his. Who would not prefer, “ And 
I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you 
for ever, even the Spirit of Truth, whom the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, 
neither knoweth him; but ye know him, for 
he dwelleth with you, and shall be in you. I 
will not leave you comfortless: I will come to 

ou” —to this,“ And I will pray the Father, and 

e shall give you another Comforter, that He 
may ‘be with ge for ever; the Spirit of the 
Truth, which the world cannot receive, because 
it beholdeth it not, neither knoweth it; but ye 
know it, for it abideth with you, and shall be 
in you. I will not leave you destitute, I am 
coming unto you” ? 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Reason Why: Physical Geography and Geo- 
logy. With numerous Illustrations. (Houlston & 
Wright.) —We might well ask the Reason Why the 
author of the present compilation presents it to the 
public. There are elementary books on the topics 
selected so far superior to this one that it is quite 
superfluous. The compiler appears to have copied 
so closely from the various popular books on his 
chosen subjects, that he contrives to avoid the 
possibility of making mistakes. Once or twice, how- 
ever, he speaks a word or two for himself, and then 
betrays his incompetency. Thus, in the Glossary 
he writes, “‘ Dip, when a strata does not lie hori- 
zontally.” At the least we have a right to com- 
mon grammar in a glossary. The plan of placing 
texts of Scripture on the top of every page some- 
times brings sacred words into very undesirable 
contrasts. What, for instance, can have induced 
the compiler to head a page which treats of the 
Patagonians, and contains a woodcut of the head 
of a Malay, with this passage from St. Matthew, 
“Except your righteousness shall exceed the right- 
eousness of the Scribes and Pharisees”? Again, 
another page about whales and other fish is 
headed with the sacred words, “‘And I said, Oh 
that I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly 
away, and be at rest.” Certainly there are flying 
fish, but whales are not of them. 


Passion Flowers, Meditations in Verse. (Hatchard 
& Co.)—A volume of devotional verses which may 
be commended for their earnestness and sweetness, 
but the style of which is injured by an abundance 
of those hackneyed metaphors, which are only 
poetic phrases prosaically set. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Young of London- 
derry. (Guardian Office, Londonderry.)—The con- 
tents of this volume chiefly relate to the part 
played by Londonderry and other Irish towns in 
the Revolution of 1688. The themes with which 
the writer deals are therefore generally local, and 
there is nothing in their treatment to render them 
otherwise. 


Kilsorrel Castle: an Irish Story. By the Hon. 
Albert Canning. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.)— 
Mr. Albert Canning may not hope to find the 
pleasures of authorship without drawback. The 
composition of ‘Kilsorrel Castle’ has doubtless 
been a source of enjoyment to the author; but he 
must make up his mind to miss the exultation of 
the literary novice who hears his first book praised 
in society, and is informed by his publisher that 
they must go to press with a second edition. The 
most inveterate novel-reader, confined by gout 
and foul weather to a country house, and anxious 
to kill time without the assistance of friends, would 
be unable to get through the first volume of this 
Irish story. The author’s ability is less than his 
desire to arouse the terror of those whom he intro- 
duces to the rightful Lord Kilsorrel, his illegiti- 
mate brother, David Lindsay, the mysterious Lady 
Annova, and the murderer, David Lynch. The 
drama contains a bountiful supply of villains and 
scenes of bloodshed; but the machinery fails to 
accomplish the intended purpose. Faces quiver 
with emotion, gentlemen place white hands on 
burning brows, heroines are convulsed throughout 
their frames as though with spasms, and the 
excitable hero of the piece is again and again found 
“literally foaming at the mouth”—but all in vain. 
The reader, after wondering what it is all about 
and vainly endeavouring to discover and seize the 
thread of the story, throws up the task and the 
volume in despair, or falls asleep in the middle of 
the most thrilling and “ literally foaming ” chapter. 

Fathers and Sons—[Péres et Enfants, par Ivan 
Tourguénef]. With a Preface by Prosper Méri- 
mée. (Paris, Charpentier.)—In point of power this 
may be well considered as the best novel which 
till now has been given us by M. Tourguénef. 
The characters are traced with decision; there 
are some scenes which are irresistible in their 
deep and simple pathos. The Preface tells us 
that the tale has created a lively sensation in 
Russia; that neither the men of the past, nor 
the youths “of the future,” are satisfied by 
the display of their strength and weakness here 





made. If this be true (and it would be an unworthy 
suspicion to conceive the statement a mere reck- 
less advertisement), the Muscovites of the present 
day must be as thin-skinned as our near relatives 
across the Atlantic, whose fixed idea is to flaunt a 
charmed life, a blank credit, and a reputation of 
immaculate justice, wisdom and liberality in the 
eyes of submissive Europe. Happily, we English 
are more callous. Our House of Peers did not 
“lynch” Mr. Thackeray because the demon of his 
story was one Lord Steyne—and our commercial 
gentlemen of London, not long since, at one of 
their anniversary dinners, welcomed the Author of 
‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ to the chair, just as cordially 
asif he had not laid against them the fearful accu- 
sation of leading their much-enduring landladies a 
terrible life, owing to their preposterous expecta- 
tions in the matter of gravy. There are three 
elderly men in the book, Nicolas Kirsanof, the 
father of Arcade,—Paul, his bachelor brother, a sort 
of Russian Maior Pendennis, loving neatness and 
luxury, and the maxims and principles of the “ fine 
old gentlemen,”—and the father of Basarof, the 
Nihilist or freethinker; which last becomes, we 
scarcely know how, the most interesting character in 
the book. M. Tourguénef has resolutely denied him 
any charm. He contradicts and criticizes his elders; 
he lays down the law to the younger congregation 
who sit at his feet; he despises established usages ; 
he has no soul for the things of imagination ; he 
is in some degree a sensualist; his very system of 
negation is inconclusive, tending to no positive 
action for the reconstruction of society, after its 
superstitions, religious and moral, shall have been 
abolished. Not the slightest glimmer of a halo, we 
repeat, is thrown round him; and yet, like every 
person in the tale, we look for him, we listen to 
him. There is no difficulty in believing that, rude 
as he was, and not without a touch of Orson in 
his ways, he could engage the attention of so 
refined a woman as Madame Odintsof, and as much 
love as she had to give. There are few things in 
fiction better wrought out than the commotion 
excited by his return to his humble provincial 
home, and the deferential, oppressive ‘affectio m of 
his parents, which becomes too importunate to be 
endured. His mother is touched with a master’s 
hand. His death, too (possibly a novelist’s neces- 
sity, as disposing of one with whom everything in 
life was so much at variance), will not be read 
without emotion. The other characters are slighter, 
but not less individual. A strong-minded lady, 
who cultivates science and philosophy in a bewil- 
dered way of her own, gives cham’ e breakfasts 
to students, and goes to a ball in dirty gloves but 
with a bird of Paradise in her hair, is expressly 
to be commended to the curious of her sex, who 
desire to see a Russian variety of the species. To 
conclude, though the tale, like its predecessors, is 
a saddening one, it is excellent as a work of Art. 


Among Miscellaneous Publications, we must 
announce, An Index to the Times, and to the Topics 
and Events of the Year 1862 (Freeman),—An 
Account of Meteorological and Physical Observations 
in Eight Balloon Ascents, by J. Glaisher (Taylor & 
Francis),—Spiritual Wants of the Metropolis and 
its Suburbs, a Letter to the Laity of the Diocese of 
London, by the Lord Bishop of London (Riving- 
tons),—A Safe, Speedy, and Certain Cure for 
Small Pox (Kent),—Jtaly in 1848, a Supposed 
Conference between the late King Louis-Philippe, 
Monsieur Guizot, Prince Metternich, and Viscount 
Palmerston, with a Letter to the British Parliament 
on Colonial Military Expenditure, by Arthur 
Kinloch (Stanford),—A History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Art of Printing, a Lecture, by J. 
Moore (Moore),—Report of the Main Drainage 
Committee on the Tenders for the Metropolitan 
Sewage (Brickhill & Smith),— The Slavery Quarrel, 
with Plans and Prospects of Reconciliation, by A 
Poor Peacemaker (Hardwicke); and from Mr. 
Baillitre, M‘Kinlay’s Journal of Exploration in 
the Interior of Australia,—J. M‘Douall Stuart's 
Explorations across the Continent of Australia,— 
Journal of Landsborough’s Expedition from Car- 
pentaria in Search of Burke and Wills,—Guide to 
the Land Law of Victoria, by the Hon. Gavan 
Duffy,—and Otago as It Is, by S. Wekey. 
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Vv EN U Ss. 
TELL me, thou many-finger’d Frost, 
Coming and going like a ghost 
In leafless woods forsaken— 
O Frost, that o’er him lying low 
Drawest the garment of the snow 
From silver cloud-wings shaken, 
And thro’ bare boughs with strange device 
Weavest fantastic leaves of ice— 
Say, when will Adon waken! 
Lo, dawn by dawn I rise afar 
Beside Apollo in his car, 
And, far below us wreathing, 
Thy fogs and mists are duskly curled 
Round the white silence of the world, 
Like to its own deep breathing 
But crimson thro’ the mist our cht 
Foameth and freezeth, till by night 
Snow-bosom’d hills we fade on, 
And the pale god, at my desire, 
Gives unto Thee a breath of fire, 
To reach the lips of Adon. 


Tell me, thou bare and wintry World, 

Wherein the wingéd flowers are furled 
Like fairies darkly dozing,— 

O World, within whose lap he lies, 

With thy quick earth upon his eyes, 
In dim unseen reposing, 

Hush’d underneath the wind and storm 

Still rosy-lipt in darkness warm— 
Are Adon’s eyes unclosing ? 

Lo, dawn by dawn | rise afar 

Beside Apollo in his car, 
Keen-pricking as we go by 

Sharp tiny rifts in ice and snow 

Where ice-drops roll and melting show 
Shapes for flowers to grow by ! 

Wonderful creatures of the light 

Flutter above Thee, hanging bright 
Faint pictures glen and glade on, 

And the pale g god, at my desi sire, 

Sheatheth in cloudy snows his fire 
To reach the sleep of Adon. 


Tell me, thou Spirit of the Sun, 
Radiant -lock’d and glorious one, 
Strong, constant, unforsaking, 
Sun, by whose shadier side I sit, 
And search thy face and question it, 
Conferring light and taking— 
Thou whose eternal brightness throws 
The shadow-hours on his repose— 
Is my Adon waking ? 
Lo, dawn by dawn I rise afar 
Beside thee in thy flaming car, 
Thou ever-constant comer, 
And, flashing in the clouds that break 
Around our path, thy sunbeams make 
A phantom of the summer. 
O breathe upon the Moon, that she 
May use her magic witchery 
When snowy hills we fade on, 
That, in the dark, when thou art gone, 
She speed the resurrection, 
And stir the sleep of Adon! 


Tell me, O silver-wingéd Moon, 

That glidest to melodious tune 
Ice-sparkling pallid skies up— 

O Moon, that to the sunset gray, 

Drinking faint light that fades away, 
Liftest immortal eyes up, 

_ oe on - rowed the night 
rou to.pain by that strange light— 
When will Adon rise up? r 





Lo, dawn by dawn I rise afar 
Beside Apollo in his car, 
Imploring sign or token, 
But night by night such pale peace beams 
Upon his slumber that it seems 
Too beauteous to be broken ! 
O gentle goddess, be not cold! 
But some dim dawn may we behold 
New glory hill and glade on, 
The leaves and flowers alive to bliss, 
And, somewhat pale with thy last kiss, 
The smiling face of Adon! 
W. BocHanan. 





THE NEWEST PARIS. 
Paris, Sept. 1, 1863. 

AFTER an absence of only a few months from 
Paris, he who knows the imperial city well finds 
new caprices, new phrases, new fashions, and—old 
books in new bindings. Privat d’Anglemont, albeit 
a Bohemian pur-sang, understood, I think, the 
Parisian character as developed by high and low, 
by the bourgeois of the Faubourg St.-Honoré, and 
the dandin of the Chaussée d’Antin, and the lion 
of extravagant tailoring, who airs his toothpick 
behind a hundred-and-fifty-guinea horse. The 
vanity, the folly, the wit, and what we should call 
emphatically, the swagger, of the few hundred 
men of all ages, who, talking, riding, lounging, 
and eating, drinking and playing between Tortoni’s 
and the Bois de Boulogne, make up the Paris that 
is written about in Figaro and described in the 
romances of the Librairie Nouvelle, or the Librairie 
Centrale, were at the finger ends of the Prince of 
Bohemians. He understood the light side of his 
love. It was his belief that Paris was the centre 
of the civilization of the world; that her example 
was taken blindfold in all things, and that unfor- 
tunate folks born beyond the frontiers of France 
could resign themselves to their disgrace only by 
dint of copying with a slavish earnestness the man- 
ners and the mise of incomparable Lutetia. Her 
follies, to him, were worth all the greatnesses of 
London, Vienna, Berlin and St. Petersburg. Her 
ever-changing argot; the rise and fall of her lions 
who spend their fortunes in two years, not in 
extravagances natural to youth, but in prodigious 
follies, for the sole delight of being the wonder of 
the Boulevards for two seasons; her sensations and 
manias, were the atmosphere in which Privat lived 
and died; a Bohemian of the Quartier Latin, or 
of the Café Leblond,—a universal, most pliable 
vagabond. 

Poor Privat’s contributions to the Siécle were 
spirited reflections of his hasty and errandless 
career. He tasted the sweets of Paris life, and 
ground his teeth against its sharp necessities, and 
laughed all the time, as became a child of Paris, 
who, by the way, was a child of St. Rose in the 
Antilles! His genius and his tastes were Parisian, 
however. His soul was on the Boulevards or by 
the Luxembourg. It was his delight to carry the 
last Paris slang word, or impertinence, or extrava- 
gance about, and bandy it lightly as the wash-lea- 
ther balls are buffeted under the Tuileries chest- 
nuts. He was of the joyous band who are the 
delight of romance-writers and the despair of 
fathers and uncles. Ce que c’est que la jeunesse! 
the old gentlemen cry, sitting in the strait- 
laced, severe café, under the Palais Royal, whence 
Camille Desmoulins issued to address the angry 
mob, and inaugurate the Revolution. Jeunesse, it 
must be confessed, has gone a little mad in Paris. 
Jeunesse reads Dumas the Younger and Figaro, and 


the ‘ Yellow Dwarf,’ and is pleased to glance at | 


the free-and-easy morals pictorially developed in 
the Journal Amusant. A very serious gentleman 
of the old school, who has passed his life doing 
solid work, a well-informed, high-minded but not 
brilliant man, who loves the classics of his country 
and has made some sacrifices in an endeavour to 
spread the knowledge of them among his country- 
men, said to me a few days ago, “It is frightful 
to contemplate, this Jewnesse of ours: smoking at 
the cafés; supping at the Maison Dorée; driving 
about the Bois de Boulogne; chaffing, and snapping 
jewelled fingers at every honourable relation of 
life ; ignorant as a chiffonnier—with Shame, in an 
India shaw], on its arm. I look at the noisy, gaudy 








crowds, laughing along the asphaltum, and wonder 
what thenext generation will be. What canit be?” 

That which is new in Paris at this moment is 
le Sport. Not the sport of the field: the healthy 
morning on the breezy moor, the manly stride 
after the deer; no, the sport that is added to the 
other vices of the Boulevards is the low gambling 
over horseflesh which has long been seen at the 
public-house doors of England. Jeunesse, not 
having vices enough, has taken to betting. The 
lions have taken to keeping studs. The Duc de 
Morny counts his seventy racers and his English 
trainer. Whither the Caderousses lead, the little 
employés of the Admiralty or War Office must 
follow. They who cannot drive in a tandem, follow 
in a coupé, but all go the same route. ‘‘ We are 
a race of monkeys,” said lively Privat; ‘‘we cannot 
be ourselves; we must imitate our neighbours of 
the north or of the south, or we must imitate one 
another.” Here follows a bit of profound obser- 
vation: ‘‘ Abroad, in England, for instance, a 
man is esteemed according to his character as a 
humorist, that is, according to his dissimilarity 
from hig companions!” The mode is not so easily 
set in London as it is in Paris; but we are not 
so completely humorists as the French Bohemian 
paints us. Sport, in other words betting, and an 
affected knowledge of horses, is, however, tho- 
roughly established in Paris. The head goose’ has 
turned his empty noddle towards the race-course, 
and the flock is following. The gentlemen riders are 
permanent figures in the Paris gallery of exqui- 
sites. The fop is learning to make his book. Inter- 
national betting has been fairly set on foot this 
year; and I am told, the Duc de Morny will not 
be content until he has won a Derby. The betters 
of Paris have their regularly appointed agents at 
our English races. The great betters will have 
their humble imitators; and now the day is not 
far distant when the wine-shops will be the head- 
quarters of sweepstakes. Sporting is decidedly 
the new aspect of Paris. The race of horses will 
improve, and the human race will deteriorate. 
The profligate of Tortoni’s has added the odour.of 
the stable to his attractions. 

With this new incense about him, let me pre- 
sent the young man of fast Paris life (and there 
is little save fast life here) as painted by Privat 
d’Anglemont, who knew him well. I have taken 
up dozens of books that have appeared lately, and 
all of them tend to prove that Privat’s canvas.is 
not overcharged with colour. We read one yellow 
volume after the other, only to be astonished again 
and again at the people and things set coolly before 
the reader for his amusement. Virtue, it would 
appear, has found a hiding-place at last; and, at 
two o’clock in the morning, the reckless exquisites 
in the company of ces dames, are wishing her bon 
voyage! Privat writes of his beloved Paris: ‘‘ At 
the present day people still like to be thought 
aristocratic, but they much prefer being considered 
rich. The love of money has destroyed in us 
noble ambition; there are only a few madmen 
who now care to earn a reputation for the love 
of glory, and they are the mark for the ridicule 
of all their contemporaries. It is considered absurd 
to do anything for the sake of honour; honour 
neither gives us good dinners, good clothes, nor 
cheap pleasures, nor does it help to keep up 
appearances.” To keep up appearances is the 
idea of the epoch. You may be a fool, a scoun- 
drel, a wretch without house or home; you may 
do what you like, steal, murder; what matter? 
You will still be clever, rich, honest, magnani- 
mous, if you know how to keep up appearances. 

In France, the greatest evil that can befall a 
man is to be original. Originality almost amounts 
to insult. The original man has no chance. Endea- 
vour to get a place for him, and the person to 
whom you apply will answer, “I should be 
delighted to do any service for you within my 
power. Command me in all things, but don’t ask 
me to help this friend of yours. Why, my dear 
fellow, he is an original!” 

Young gentleman, who aspire to the honour of 
sitting eight hours a day at an office-desk copying 
letters, and making reports under the eye of an 
insolent head clerk-—if you wish to attain the object 
of your ambition, station yourself every day at the 
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window, watch every one who passes,-notice their 
dress, their gesture ; study people’s way of speak- 
ing, borrow their favourite expressions, disguise 
yourown tastes, check your imagination, become a 
mediocrity, and you will at once assure your future 
position : you will have preserved appearances. 

Look around; is it possible to meet with origi- 
nality? Every one has the same walk, the same 
clothes, the same towrnure—the tailor makes every 
man alike: why should you be different from your 
neighbours? All the worldis agreed that France 
is the land of good taste; that our women and our 
dandies are perfect in the art of dress. But from 
whom does taste emanate, since those who possess 
leisure and fortune enough to follow the fashion all 
dressalike ? This year blue is the fashionable colour: 
all the world is in blue. Coats are worn short: 
coats are curtailed as if by enchantment. 

Next year green will be worn; the waist may be 
unnaturally long, but the majority of Frenchmen 
will clothe themselves in green, with long waists, 
utterly regardless as to whether the costume suits 
—without judgment or reflection. It is the fashion ; 
that'is sufficient. It was but last year that the 
Boulevard was changed into an hospital for Incu- 
rables. A few lively persons, wishing to play the 
Parisians a practical joke, made their appearance 
one fine day on the Boulevards dressed in redin- 
gotes borrowed from the wardrobe of Bicétre. They 
became at once the fashion, and all the tailors were 
obliged to apply to the clothmakers of the Assistance 
Publique in order to procure the particular kind of | 
cloth required to satisfy the singular taste of these 
customers. 

‘Tt was difficult to say whom this kind of gar- 
ment became ; certainly neither the short and fat, 
nor the tall and thin. In any case it was hideous: 
yet everybody aspiring to belong to the aristocracy 
of taste was embicétré by this spirit of imitation. 
It is therefore understood that if you wish to be 
neither a fool, nor a wit, nor a very young man, 
nor an original—any of these titles shutting the 
door in the face of all careers,—if you would 
neither think, nor judge, nor reason, nor invent, 
nor live for yourself: do as the world does; ac- 
cept theslavery ; bow your head to the tyranny, and 
all will be at once open to you—you will have kept 
up appearances. In France, no one makes a fortune 
in order to live in ease and comfort, and indulge in 
tranquil joys,—money is made for the purpose of 
emulating some other envied person, and to have 
the appearance of a man who knows how to enjoy 
his wealth. There is very little reality in this 
beyond the appearance; the proof is, that nearly 
all rich people are ridiculous and suffer from ennui.” 

Privat was a good-natured critic, when compared 
with some of his contemporaries. Let us hope that 
the rising generation are not so bad as they are 
painted : and that they can read better things 
than are to be found in the Hamneton/ A copy of 
this journal lies before me. I bought it on the 
Boulevards. It is openly sold everywhere. It is 
read in public—and I cannot even describe the 
grossness of its contents. Yet no voice is raised 
against it. The public is not scandalized. The 
censor of the press has nothing to say. He cares 
not what form vanity takes, provided it is not that 
of a politician. He is possibly pleased to see mes- 
siewrs les jowrnalistes airing themselves in the little | 
Boulevard papers—and content, if talked about. 

Everybody is panting to be before the world—to 
be talked about, even for his follies or his vices, 
or both. Private life is invaded by the critic or | 
chroniquewr without the least hesitation. Eugtne 
Delacroix was turned to account by the gossip- | 
mongers, before his body was laid in the earth. | 
We had a description of his house, of his manner 
of living, and of his death and appearance after 
death. His last words made copy in the Figaro / 
We are told that his furniture was in the style of 
the First Empire; and that his home had a severe 
aspect. His dying words were a request that his eyes 
might be closed directly after death. He ordered 
his body to be embalmed. Had the writer known 
who was the painter’s barber, and how many francs 
were in the artist’s house when he breathed his 
last, the facts would have been served up for the 
Boulevard cafés. Here, however, is a point worth 
keeping. Delacroix exhibited a picture in 1831, 








entitled ‘ Liberty guiding the People on the Barri- 
cades.’ It was at once bought by the Government 
and thrust into the lumber-room of the Louvre, 
where it has remained to this day. This was a 
subject of great regret to him, and cured him of 
politics with the brush. 

But the chroniqueur, mayhap, is not to blame— 
when he gathers materials at random, at a man’s 
dinner-table, or by his death-bed. He pleases the 
public; and, so far as we can see, he pleases the 
people about whom he gossips. Parisian celebrities 
are not loth to sit for their portraits in any attitude, 
provided the portraits are seen. I take up a light 
paper, intended to be read over a Neapolitan ice, 
and I am informed that Mouselet, Jules Janin, 
Les Lespts, and other literary celebrities are beaux 
mangeurs! Hervé also is said to have a very pretty 
coup de fourchette. The author follows up his 
relations with an exclamation that it was always 
so, with literary men, as though suprémes were 
always at the command of authors, and cordons 
bleus were ever the humble servants of the poet! 

The latest gossip is to the effect that M. Edmond 
About is writing a Life of Voltaire, and that M. 
Arstne Houssaye is engaged on the biography of 
J. J. Rousseau. Molitre appears to have no new 
biographer for the moment! Poor Dumas the 
Younger is reported to be in a bad state, and not 
likely to write again: so rumour whispers in this 
city, where rumour’s tongue wags night and day. 
It is certain, however, that the pen of the author 
of the ‘ Dame aux Camellias,’ has been idle in the 
inkstand of late. B. J. 





NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF PERSPECTIVE. 
(No. VIII.) 

I have a few additions to make to the notes 
which were published in Nos. 1771, 1773, 1774, 
1776, 1777 and 1779. I shall refer to them by 
these numbers and by the numbers of the lines. 
Thus, (1776, 102) means the 102nd line of the 
article in No. 1776: the column has 89 (roughly, 
90) lines, which will enable the reader who looks 
back to throw his eye nearly on the place required 
at once. 

(1771, 187.) When I recalled the story of the 
Pheacian damsel I was not aware of the serious 
manner in which Newton received the legend. He 
says (Chron. Emend. Opusc. iii. 64), that it is 
highly probable that Nausicaa received the know- 
ledge of the sphere from the Argonauts on their 
way home. The time was not come when the state- 
ment of a classical author could be treated with 
unbelief. 

(1771, 214.) In speaking of the very remarkable 
early effort of perspective which is called the stereo- 
graphic projection of thesphere, I should have noted 
that Ptolemy did not give the property of circular 
projection as true of all circles, but only of all great 
circles, and of small circles parallel to the projection. 
So far as is known, the perfect theorem was com- 
pleted by Jordanus Nemorarius, who is placed in 
the first half of the thirteenth century, just before 
Roger Bacon, Peckham and Vitello. Who he was 
is not known: there are several of the name near 
his time; and one manuscript calls him a German. 
There are manuscripts yet remaining, according to 
Fabricius, of one Jordanus Philotechnus, who is 
supposed to be the same as Nemorarius: these 
manuscripts contain “quzedam circa perspectivam.” 
If perspective here mean optics, this use of the 
word is a little older than Roger Bacon. But if, as 
is not unlikely, the Latin of Fabricius be to bear a 
modern sense, then it is not impossible that we may 
yet see more of perspective from Jordanus, over 
and above his addition to Ptolemy (see Chasles 
Hist. Géom. p. 516, and T. S. Davies, in Leybourn’s 
Repository, Vol. v. Part 2, p. 143). 

(1771, 301.) There is a passage of Cicero in the 
De Oratore, Book 2, ch. 87, in which he speaks 
“pictoris cujusdam summi ratione et modo for- 
marum varietate locos distinguentis.” This has been 
supposed to refer to perspective; had it done so, 
the notion of spaces (loci) being made distinct on a 
flat by drawing of forms would have been a happy 
idea. But it is just the reverse; a preceding sen- 
tence runs thus—“ Etenim corpus intelligi sine loco 
non potest”; it is body which is distinguished by 





place. Cicero is describing an artificial memory in 
which things suggest his topics to the orator, and 
their order of place suggests the order of mention. 
And he refers, not to painters in general, but to 
some one distinguished painter, who was, it seems, 
in the habit of distinguishing the towns which he 
painted by some figures which would suggest them. 

(1773, 271.) Albrecht is often described as 
Albertus, which increases the probability that his 
work has been attributed to Albert Diirer. There 
is a very neat way of approximately dividing a 
circle into seven equal parts which I have traced 
through writers on perspective up to Albert Diirer, 
beyond whom I cannot carry it; I do not find it 
in books upon other kinds of practical geometry, 
though I am told it has re-appeared in a work of 
our own time. Half the line which joins the two 
intersections of the circles in Euclid’s first proposi- 
tion is very nearly the side of the inscribed heptagon: 
it is too small; but any one who would feel satisfied 
with 1/. as composition for a debt of 1/. 0s. 04d. 
ought to be a trifle better satisfied with Albert 
Diirer’s heptagon. An error of less than one inch 
in 40 feet is good drawing. 

(1771, 40.) The earliest writers make such fre- 
quent reference to the old writers on optics, as if 
they were writers on perspective, that it is worth 
while to make a remark on Euclid, Vitello, and 
others. These writers have many propositions on 
the appearance of objects to the eye, announcing 
results which of course are also seen in correct 
pictures: as, for instance, that distance makes 
objects smaller. All these appearances are due, no 
doubt, to the character of the picture on the retina 
of the eye; whence, in a sense, Euclid and Vitello 
may be said to have given some laws of perspective. 
But neither has anything whatever to do with the 
representation of objects on a plane between the 
object and the eye. 

(1773, 312.) There is one perspective machine 
which well deserves attention: it may be sometimes 
constructed, for aught I know, but knowledge of it 
is not common. It is the invention of Christopher 
Wren, a mechanist of great genius, better known to 
the world at large by what he did than by how he 
did it: it is described in the Phil. Trans. for 1669 
(No. 45). The eye looks through a pinhole at the 
point of sight, and the hand carries the end of a 
pointer over the outline to be traced. If this pointer 
moved on a glass plane, it would trace out the 
picture; but no plane is interposed: the picture 
plane, with drawing-paper on it, is at the side, and 
the motion of the pointer, by a simple parallel- 
motion contrivance, is communicated to a pen or 
pencil. This is the only machine which I happen 
to have met with for continuous tracing of outline: 
but I think I have heard of others. 

(1776, 225.) There is a point about the Jesuit’s 
perspective which I cannot elucidate; but I may 
note it for future inquirers. The two editions of 
this work are really only one : the three parts were 
published in 1642, 1647, 1649; and in 1651 a new 
title was given to the first part, with the style ofa 
second edition. This work gives the name of Cura- 
belle, to the exclusion of Desargues, as I have 
already said, thereby justifying my inference that 
Dubreuil belonged to, or took part with, the oppo- 
nents of Desargues. But in the English translation 
of part of the Jesuit’s work, ‘The Practice of Per- 
spective...... by a Jesuit of Paris,’ translated by E. 
Chambers, 3rd ed. London, 1749, 4to., the tables 
are turned. The name of Curabelle disappears from 
the preface, and that of Desargues is substituted: 
all the other names remaining as before. And more 
than this, there are two chapters headed as describ- 
ing the universal method of the Sieur G. D. L., 
who must be the Sieur Gerard Desargues of Lyons. 
There is nothing in the so-called second edition of 
1751, from which these chapters could be trans- 
lated. Here I must leave the matter, for those 
to explain who may find the true original. I find 
that Dubreuil does not receive what I should con- 
sider due honour in his own order: the Jesuits 
themselves think Pozzo their greatest writer on 
perspective. 

(1779, 210.) Nobody, I said, of the time of Brook 
Taylor must be held to have known Desargues or 
Bosse without proof. I find that proof can be given 
as to Newton and two friends unnamed. The fol- 
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lowing is part of a letter from Newton to Collins 
(Macel. Corr. ii. 358) ; and it shows that poor Bosse 
was not always reckoned so very obscure. The 
letter was written in 1673, and refers to Heuret’s 
work of 1670:— 

“T received your two last letters, with Heuret’s 
optics, which (not being so ready in the French 
tongue myself, as to read it without the continual 
use of a dictionary) I committed to the perusal of 
another, who gives me this account of it. That he 
is not so plain and methodical as M. Boss; that 
he takes too much pains in demonstrating many 
things, which are of themselves sufficiently obvious, 
especially to one a little versed in Euclid ; that his 
reprehensions of M. Boss are usually groundless 
and frivolous, being sometimes for his omission of 
some lines in his draughts, as if done out of igno- 
rance, which yet a candid reader would rather think 
omitted lest his schemes should be cumbered with 
too great a multiplicity of lines, especially since the 
drawing of them might be deduced from his pre- 
cepts...... This, Sir, in short, is the account of him 





Pp 
7 - “ea get ' him | 
which I received from my friend, who esteems him | ial bo Rind hed the endinacy period within which 


a very good author, and one that thoroughly under- 
stands this science, yet of the two prefers M. Boss. 


I committed it also to the perusal of another friend, | 


aiden but when he had looked upon two or three of 
his first propositions, he became prejudiced by 
reason of some greater obscurity in them than in 
those which M. Boss begins with, saying to me, 
that if he, writing more at large than M. Boss, did 
yet begin with more intricate propositions, he could 
not expect to find him in the rest of his book so 
clear and methodical as the other.” 

By the date, which, though not on the letter, is 
certainly 1673 or 1674, neither of the friends could 
have been Brook Taylor, who was then what in 
algebra is called — 12 years old. 

A. De Morgan, 








OUR WEFKLY GOSSIP. 

As regards financial results, the Newcastle 
Meeting of the British Association has been very 
successful. The attendance of London, Oxford and 
Cambridge men was lower than usual; but the 
town and district made up more than all the loss 
arising from the absence of our scientific men. 
From the surplus fund the following grants of money 
have beenmade. Tothe Kew Committee, 600/. Inthe 


departments of Mathematics and Physics, 415/. | 


has been awarded, that is to say, to Mr. Glaisher, 
Luminous Meteors, 20/.; Prof. Hennessy, Vertical 
Movements of Atmosphere, 30/.; Mr. Symons, 
Rainfall in 1862-63, 20/.; Prof. Williamson, Elec- 
trical Standards, 100/.; Mr. Griffith, Transmuta- 
tion of Spectral Rays, 45/.; Col. Sykes, Balloon, 
2001. 
Mr. Matthiessen, Cast Iron, 201.; Mr. Dupré, 


To Chemistry, 40/. has been assigned: — | 


Carbon under Pressure, 10/.; Mr. Gages, Mechan- | 


ical Structure of Rocks, 10/. To Geology, 120/.; 
that is, to Sir P. Egerton, Fossil Contents of the 
Staffordshire Coal-field, 20/., and to Prof. Phillips, 
Quantity of Coal, 100/. In the sections of Zoology 
and Botany, 170/. is given in the following sums: 
—to Prof. Allman, Hydroida, 10/.; Mr. Jeffreys, 
Dredge, 25l.; Mr. Jeffreys, Dredging, 75/.; Mr. 
Jeffreys, General Dredging Committee, 10/.; Prof. 
Huxley, Herrings, 10/.; Dr. Carpenter, Models of the 
Foraminifera, 25/.; Sir W. Jardine, Nomenclature, 
15l.; Dr. Richardson, Nitrate of Amyle, 107. In 
Geography and Ethnology, Mr. Crawfurd is the 
only recipient of aid from the Association ; 501. is 
given him for experiments on “Crania.” Mechanics 
obtains 2601. in the following items :—Mr. Oldham, 
Tidal Observations in the Humber, 50/.; Prof. 
Rankine, Resistance of Moving Bodies, 1001.; 
Duke of Sutherland, Steam-ship Performance, 60/.; 
Mr. Fairbairn, Gun-cotton, 50/. To Mr. Askham, 
501. was voted. The total amount of grants is 
1,7151. 

The Very Rev. Dean Graves (President of the 
Royal Irish Academy), the Rev. Samuel Butcher, 
D.D. (Regius Professor of Divinity, Dublin), Prof. 
D. F. M‘Carthy, Dublin, and the Very Rev. Dean 
Ramsay, of Edinburgh, have been added during 
the current week to the National Shakspeare Com- 
mittee. We see by the Manchester papers that 
the idea has been started in that city of calling a 





new park, which is to be opened next year, The 
Shakspeare Park. In Birmingham, a meeting of 
working men has been held, and a local committee 
formed, with a view to afford the labouring classes 
—in whom the love of Shakspeare is no less highly 
developed than in their more learned neighbours 
—an opportunity of taking their place in the 
national movement. 

Mr. W. Buchanan has a volume of poems in the 
press, which will shortly be published by Mr. 
Moxon, under the title of ‘ Undertones.’ 

M. Berjeau, whose curious little book on ‘ The 
Varieties of Dogs’ we lately noticed, is preparing 
a companion work to be entitled ‘The Horses of 
Antiquity, Middle Ages, and Renaissance, from 
the earliest Monuments down to the Sixteenth 
Century.’ 

We have had occasion to make use of the Read- 
ing-Room of the British Museum for many years, 
with never-failing reason to acknowledge the 
courtesy and attention of the officials of all grades 
employed there. Of late, however, it has been our 


a student can obtain a book from the Library is 
never less than half-an-hour, and on more than 
one occasion a whole hour has elapsed before 
some carefully-indicated volume reached us, im- 
patient and eager to save time. It was understood, 
when the new Reading-Room was opened, that 
the time of supplying students with their materials 
would be greatly shortened compared with that 
which was customary on theold system. With regret 
we find that the reverse is the rule. Worn out of 
patience, we, one day, while waiting for a volume, 
paced round the readers’ desks to ascertain if their 
crowded state could account for the delay in our 
receipt of books. The radiating desks can accom- 
modate about three hundred readers; at them were 
seated exactly one hundred and forty-seven persons, 
or less than half the number that might have taxed 
the arrangements of the establishment. This was 
within an hour of closing the Reading-Room, 
and when many readers would abstain from de- 
manding books that could not be used on the cur- 
rent day. At any rate, the place was not half full; 
yet an hour and ten minutes elapsed ere we got 
the book in demand. Few students can afford to 
wait even half this time. Surely Mr. Panizzi can 
do something to render long delays the exception, 
and not the rule. 

On Monday the 21st inst., being St. Matthew’s 
Day, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs will attend 
Divine Service at Christ’s Hospital, Newgate 
Street, and will afterwards hear the orations 
delivered in the hall, according to annual custom. 
The programme will be as follows :—Latin Ora- 
tion, ‘On the Benefits of the Royal Hospitals,’ by 
J. H. Newnum; English Oration, on the same 
subject, by J. H. Wylie; Greek Oration, on the 
same subject, by C. G. Load. To be succeeded 
by the following translations: from ‘ Richard the 
Second,’ into Greek Iambics, by L. L. Sharkey ; 
from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ into Homeric Hexameters, 
by C. A. Fyffe; from ‘The Field of Gilboa,’ into 
Greek Trochaics, by Walter P. Farrerre; ‘The 
Soldier’s Dream,’ into Latin Alcaics, by B. 
Arthur; from ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ into 
Latin Elegiacs, by H. R. Hughes. There will also 
be delivered two original poems, one in Latin and 
one in English. 


A benevolent lady, aided by some earnest friends, 
proposes to establish an Infanticide Prevention 
Society. These thoughtful persons have been 
struck by the frequent failure of justice in cases 
of child murder. There was, for example, in a 
recent case some rather startling elements. A 
woman was charged with the wilful murder of 
her child. The evidence was conclusive as to her 
maternity—the medical testimony was direct and 
clear that the child had been born alive, and that 
its life had been destroyed by drowning. It was 
proved that the prisoner had provided a pan-mug 
of water and had thrust the child into it. Yet the 
jury acquitted the prisoner. Such a miscarriage of 
justice, they urge, could only occur while the public 
mind is unawakened to the social enormity of this 
particular crime. ‘On this ground it will be a 
prominent feature in this institution to stimulate 








a healthy national sentiment on this vital question 
—not by exciting a maudlin sympathy with guilt, 
even under the garb of desertion and suffering in 
the hour of travail, but by boldly confronting the 
dark crime of child murder.” The evil is obvious, 
the remedy not so. We wish these benevolent per- 
sons every success in their efforts; but we ma 
warn them that the task of awakening the publie 
mind is no light one. A change of the Bastardy 
Law is only one branch of the great work which 
stands before these new reformers. 


The whole of Hornsey Wood and the land lying 
between it and the Green Lanes and the Great 
Northern Railway, northward of the Seven Sisters 
Road as far as the New River, has been purchased 
under an agreement, the price to be settled by 
arbitration, for the formation of Finsbury Park. 
A more fortunate piece of foresight than this event 
shows it would be difficult to name. 


Having already expressed an earnest opinion on 
the desirability of retaining for a public park some 
of the space of land yet remaining open in the 
south-eastern district of the metropolis, we rejoice 
to see that Bermondsey is bestirring itself in 
a matter so deeply its own concern. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works’ Street Committee has 
recommended that a letter received from the Ves- 
try of Bermondsey Parish should be referred back 
to the Committee, with instructions to negotiate- 
for a suitable site, not exceeding forty acres in 
extent, for the park so much needed. The recom- 
mendation has been adopted by the Board, and we 
hope that ere long the thing may be done. 


Prof. Tyndall sends us for publication some 
curious Alpine experiences of Mr. Robert Spencer 
Watson, and his party, in the region of the Jung- 
frau. The suddenness of the atmospheric changes 
will recall the similar observations of Mr. Whymper 
on the Matterhorn, recorded in our pages a fort- 
night ago. Mr. Watson says :—‘‘On the 10th of 
July I visited the Col de la Jungfrau from the 
Aiggisch-horn, in company with my wife and 
Messrs. John Sowerby and W. G. Adams of Marl- 
borough College. We had with us as guides J. M. 
Claret, of Chamouni, and a young man from the 
Hotel. The early morning was bright, and gave 
promise of a fine day, but, as we approached the 
Col, clouds settled down upon it, and, on reaching 
it, we encounteréd so severe a storm of wind, snow 
and hail, that we were unable to stay more than 
a few minutes. As we descended, the snow con- 
tinued to fall so densely that we lost our way, and, 
for some time, we were wandering up the Létsch 
Sattel. We had hardly discovered our mistake when: 
a loud peal of thunder was heard, and shortly after 
I observed that a strange singing sound like that 
of a kettle was issuing from my alpenstock. We 
halted, and, finding that all the axes and stocks 
emitted the same sound, stuck them into the snow.. 
The guide from the Hotel now pulled off his cap, 
shouting that his head burned, and his hair was 
seen to have a similar appearance to that which it 
would have presented had he been on an insulated 
stool under a powerful electrical machine. We all 
of us experienced the sensation of pricking or burn- 
ing in some part of the body, more especially in the 
head and face, my hair also standing on end in an 
uncomfortable-but very amusing manner. The snow 
gave out a hissing as though a heavy shower of 
hail were falling; the veil on the wide-awake of 
one of the party stood upright in the air, and on 
waving our hands the singing sound issued loudly 
from the fingers. Whenever a peal of thunder was 
heard the phenomena ceased, to be resumed before 
the echoes had died away. At these times we felt 
shocks, more or less violent, in those portions of 
the body which were most affected. By one of 
these my right arm was paralyzed so completely 
that I could neither use nor raise it for several 
minutes, nor, indeed, until it had been severely 
rubbed by Claret, and I suffered much pain in it at 
the shoulder-joint for several hours. At half-past 
twelve the clouds began to pass away and the phe- 
nomena finally ceased, having lasted twenty-five 
minutes. We saw no lightning, and were puzzled 
at first as to whether we should be afraid or 
amused. The young guide was very much alarmed, 
but Claret, who is devoid of fear, and who had 
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twice before heard the singing (though without 
any of the other symptoms), laughed so heartily 
that we joined him. No evil effects were felt after- 
wards beyond the inconvenience arising from the 
burning of our faces, which, though we had no 
sun, were almost livid in hue when we arrived at 
the Aiggisch-horn.” 

Mr. Charles Beach, the author of ‘Andrew 
Deverel: the History of an Adventurer in New 
Guinea,’ wishes to say in explanation, that the 
title given by him to his book was simply the 
name of the hero of the tale; and that the addi- 
tional (and we must add, misleading) title was 
given to it by Mr. Bentley. Mr. Beach further 
says that he has been in New Guinea for the 
period mentioned in the work. 


Messrs. Bacon & Co., the American map-dealers, 
have published a new ‘Map of America, Political, 
Historical and Military,’ with a sketch of England 
on the same scale, as a mere marginal illustration 
of the greatness of the Republic. If this juxtaposi- 
tion of the two countries be meant as a bit of 
national brag addressed to Bunkum, there is no 
great harm in it; if it be meant as a serious means 
of comparing the two States, it is exceedingly 
dishonest. England, of course, looks very small 
beside her gigantic offspring; but, then, England 
alone is given, not Scotland and Ireland,—not even 
our poor little Scilly Islands. If the means of any 
judgment between the two were offered, surely we 
might have been allowed our Australian colonies, 
our Indian empire,—not to speak of our share, not 
a slight one, of the American Continents, North 
and South. Now the truth is, that British Ame- 
rica, continental and insular, is about as large as 
the Federal and Confederate States. But no honest 
argument can be drawn from such comparisons. 
England, with which alone this map compares 
America, is but the heart of this empire. In other 
respects, this map has merit enough to deserve 
a word of praise; though even in matters of tabu- 
lation it is not free from error. For example, the 
district of Arizona is described as free in one place, 
slave in another. 

The Social Science Congress will hold its Seventh 
Annual Meeting at Edinburgh, on the 7th of 
October. The President, Lord Brougham, will 
open the meeting with an address. The six follow- 
ing days will be devoted to the different depart- 
ments in rotation: the proceedings to begin with 
an address from the President of each Section. 
The addresses will be delivered in the Free Church 
Assembly Hall; the business will be transacted in 
the Law Courts and Free Assembly Hall. The 
concluding General Meeting will be held in the 
Church of Scotland Assembly Hall, on October 14. 
A Working Man’s Meeting will be held in the 
Corn Exchange, under the presidency of Lord 
Brougham, on the evening of the 9th, and Con- 
versazioni on the evenings of the 8th, 9th and 
12th respectively, in the University, Museum and 
Hall of the College of Surgeons, and in the 
National Gallery. The dinner will take place, on 
the 13th, in the Music Hall. The Scottish Academy 
of Arts has promised to make as large a collection 
of the works of Scotch artists as is practicable, to 
be shown free in the galleries of the Academy 
during the continuance of the Congress. 


Knowing, as we do, how numerous are the 
articles of antiquity that, being treasure-trove, are 
lost to the world and the student through the 
want of some definite understanding of the law 
respecting property in them by the class of work- 
men into whose hands such things fall, we 
shall be forgiven for asking why some authorita- 
tive statement is not made on the subject. The 
recent cases at Hastings and Westminster are 
sufficient to indicate the risks to which treasure- 
trove is exposed and the popular opinion on the 
subject. The first might be avoided and the second 
enlightened by a notice of the sort proposed some 
time ago. Now the finder of a treasure turns it into 
bullion as soon, and as secretly, as he can. 











Illustration of H.R.H. t, 
from Sketches made by Mr. W. Telbin and Son during their 
special journey in those surpassingly interesting countries, com- 








prising Views of Cairo, Philw, Jerusalem, the Holy Sepulchre, 
‘ord of the Jordan, Plain of Jericho, Dead ea, Nazareth, Galilee, 
Mount Hermon, Damascus, Interior of a Turk’s House, Baalbec, 
Beyrout, Street in Smyrna, Constantinople, and Bosphorus by 
Moonlight. With descriptive Lecture, from the Writi of 
Sharpe, Bartlett, Warburton, — Bremer, Rev. J. M. 

lew, Ro’ nglishman, <c., pted and delivered by Mr. 
Arthur Matthison. Musical Arrangements. and Instru- 
mental, including Selections from the Works of Handel, Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, Rossini, &c., under the direction of Miss 
Fosbroke. Instr ital A i ts arranged by Mr. D. 
Spillane. — day at Three, concluding at Five; and Eight, 
concluding at Ten. Saturdays, morning rep tati only. 
Balcony, 1s.; Area, 2a.; Reserved Stalls, 3s. ; a few Sofa Stalls, 5s. 
each; Private Box, to contain four, 1l.—Tickets to be had at 
Mitchell’s and Sams’ Royal Libraries; Austin’s Ticket Office, St. 
James’s Hall; of the principal Musicsellers ; and at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. 
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FRIDAY. 

‘On the Focal Adjustment of the Eye,’ by Mr. 
B. S. Proctor.’ 

‘On the Star Chromatoscope,’ by Mr. A. 
Cuiaupet.—The scintillation and change of colours 
observed in looking at the stars are so rapid 
that it is very difficult to judge of the separate 
lengths of their duration. If we could increase 
on the retina the length of the sensations they 
produce we should have the better means of 
examining them. This can be done by taking 
advantage of the power by which the retina can 
retain the sensation of light during a fraction 
of time which has been found to be one-third of 
a second—a phenomenon which is exemplified by 
the curious experiment of a piece of incandescent 
charcoal revolving round a centre, and forming a 
continual circle of light. It is obvious that if the 
incandescent charcoal during its revolution was 
evolving successively various rays, we could mea- 
sure the length and duration of every ray by the 
angle each would subtend during its course. This 
is precisely what can be done with the light of the 
star. It can indeed be made to revolve like the 
incandescent charcoal, and form a complete circle 
on the retina. When we look at a star with a 
telescope we see it on a definite part of the field 
of the glass ; but if with one hand we slightly move 
the telescope the image of the star changes its 
position, and during that motion, on account of the 
persistence of sensation on the retina, instead of 
appearing like a spot, it assumes the shape of a 
continued line. Now if, instead of moving the 
telescope in a straight line, we endeavour to move 
it in a circular direction, the star appears like a 
circle, but very irregular, on account of the un- 
steadiness of the movement communicated by the 
hand. Such is the principle of the instrument 
employed by the author to communicate the per- 
fect circular motion which it is impossible to impart 
by the hand. The instrument consists of a conical 
tube placed horizontally on a stand, and revolving 
on its own axis by means of wheels ; inside this 
tubea telescope or an opera-glass is placed, by which, 
by means of two opposite screws, the end of the 
object-glass can be placed in an excentric position 
in various degrees according to the effect desired, 
while the eye-glass remains in the centre of the 
small end of the tube. Now, if we understand that 
when the machine makes the tube to revolve upon 
its axis, the telescope inside revolves in an ex- 








also after their discoverer, ‘‘ Ritterian.” This last 
portion of the spectrum Prof. Stokes had traced to 
an almost unlimited extent. The author then gave 
a sketch of Prof. Stokes’s discoveries as to fluor- 
escence, and the substances he had found capable 
of producing this effect, and observed upon it that 
the facts as yet noticed by Prof. Stokes only exhi- 
bited a degradation of the refrangibility of the 
rays, thatis, from the Ritterian to the Newtonian, 
or from a higher part of the Newtonian to the less 
refrangible part of it. Now, the author conceived 
that the action of carbon and lime rendering the 
strongest heat of burning hydrogen luminous were 
instances of the Herschelian rays being raised to 
the Newtonian, strongly illuminating part of the 
spectrum ; and, as Prof. Stokes had termed the 
other influence fluorescence, Dr. Akin proposed 
to term this calcescence, from the power of lime to 
turn heat into powerful illumination. The author 
also drew attention to many facts which he consi- 
dered similar, and suggested various lines of expe- 
rimental research on the subject. 

The Aspe Moreno exhibited and described 
M. Soleil’s Tenebroscope, for illustrating the invi- 
sibility of light. It is well known to scientific men, 
although the general public do not sufficiently 
appreciate the fact, that light in itself is invisible 
unless the eye be so placed as to receive the rays 
as they approach it, or unless some object be placed 
in its course, from whose surface the light may be 
reflected to the eye, which will generally thus give 
notice of the presence of that object. Thus, if 
the strong beam of sunlight be admitted into a 
darkened chamber through a small opening and 
received on some blackened surface placed agai 
the opposite wall, the entire chamber will remain 
in perfect darkness, and all the objects in it 
invisible, except in as far as small motes floating 
in the air mark the course of the sunbeam by 
reflecting portions of its light. Upon projecting a 
fluid or small dust across the course of the beam its 
pr also b perceptible. The instrument. 
exhibited consisted of a tube with an opening at 
one end to be looked into, the other end closed, the 
inside well blackened, and a wide opening across 
the tube to admit strong light to pass only across. 
On looking in, all is perfectly dark, but a small 
trigger raises at pleasure a small ivory ball into the 
course of the rays, and its presence instantly reveals 
the existence of the crossing beam by reflecting a 
portion of its light. 

‘On the Newcastle Time-Gun,’ by Prof. C. 
Prazz1 SmyTH.—A fter referring to the exertions of 
the British Association from its earliest years on 
the subject of accurate time-signals, and to many 
efforts in the same direction by citizens of New- 
castle, the author traced the gradual rise of the 
time-ball system from its origin by Capt. Wau- 
chope, R.N.., to its full improvement, at Greenwich, 
under the present Astronomer Royal, whose admir- 
able additions of “‘electric-trigger” and “clock- 
drop” opened up a possibility of improved accu- 
racy and certainty, as well as a great extension in 
the distance which might intervene between the 
scientific observatory and the popular signalling 
apparatus, under which improved system, subsi- 
diary time-balls have been dropped, and are still 
daily dropped from Greenwich, at Charing Cross, 
Deal, and Portsmouth. <A time-ball had also been 
dropped at Liverpool from Greenwich, but the 





centric direction, during the revolution the star | distance having been found too great to ensure 


seen through it must appear like a circle. 


This | regularity, it has since been withdrawn in favour 


circle exhibits on its periphery the various rays | of the time-ball worked by the local Observatory 
emitted by the star, all following each other in| of Liverpool with eminent accuracy and success. 
spaces corresponding with their duration, showing | In the mean time the Royal Observatory of Edin- 
also blank spaces between two contiguous rays | burgh, long since provided with excellent meridian 
which must correspond with the black lines of the | instruments, and publishing its Observations, began 


spectrum. The instrument, in fact, is a kind of 
spectroscope, by which we can analyze the light of 
any star, study the cause of the scintillation, and 
compare its intensity in various climates or seasons 
and at different altitudes. 

‘On Transmutation of Spectral Rays,’ by Dr. 
AKIN.—The author, for simplicity of reference, 
said he would, for his present purpose, call the 
rays of the middle or luminous part of the solar 
spectrum ‘‘ Newtonian,” the least refrangible invi- 


sible rays of heat, after their discoverer, ‘‘ Her- | 





a time-ball service, on the improved Greenwich 
system as to form of apparatus, in 1852; but find- 
ing that this did not satisfy all the requirements 
of the locality, the Observatory entered into the 
proposal by the public of Edinburgh for firing a 
time-gun, which was accordingly commenced in 
1861, and has been continued ever since, being 
regulated by the same species of electric influence 
from the Edinburgh Observatory which controls 
the drop of the local time-ball there. The result 
of the comparison of the two systems, which has 


schelian,” and the most refrangible invisible portion, | now been going on in Edinburgh for three years, 
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has been eminently in favour of the gun, which, 
besides all its peculiar advantages as an audible 
signal, available in all weathers, thick as well 
as clear, has been found to form a visible signal 
also, more easily seen at a great distance than 
the time-ball, and constituting a more sudden, 
instantaneous and unmistakeable signal, than 
the gradual descent of the ball. These being the 
practical results of the actual trial, it is no wonder 
that Newcastle, on establishing a signal at all, has 
preferred a time-gun to a time-ball. The chief 
merit of bringing about this establishment in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne was attributed to Mr. N. J. 
Holmes, Engineer of the Universal Private Tele- 
graph Company, assisted, not only by the local 
establishments of that company in Newcastle, but 
by the possession of his friend Prof. Wheatstone’s 
magneto-electric exploder, the most convenient | 
and powerful electrical means of exploding distant | 
charges of gunpowder that has ever yet been 

invented. The next most important service was | 
rendered by the Electric and International Tele- 
graph Company, who, in the cause of an improve- 
ment of time-signals, at once expressed themselves | 
most ready to lend the use of their “‘ through-wire,”’ 

extending uninterruptedly between Edinburgh and 

Neweastle, a distance of 120 miles; they also most 

liberally, and at their own expense, established 

local wires to connect one end of their wire with 

the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, and the other 

with the office of the Universal Private Telegraph 

Company in Newcastle, where the exploders are 

stationed; and whence exploding currents (liberated 

by the galvanic signal of the corrected clock of the 

Edinburgh Observatory) are despatched to produce 

ignition of the charge in the gun on the old Castle 

of Newcastle, and also that of a still larger gun on 

the Barrack Hill of North Shields. The original 

Edinburgh galvanic current is also further trans- 

mitted through a wire of the Magnetic Telegraph 

Company to Sunderland, where it liberates another 

exploder current for a gun just established in that 

important town. Three guns are thus fired in this 

part ofthe country by the electric current from 

the Edinburgh Observatory; and on a summation 

of the several small retarding influences which are 

experienced by the current in traversing the dis- 

tance of 120 miles, and securing the explosion of 

the guns placed thereabout, it is considered that 

they amount to a smaller quantity than the one- 

tenth part of a second, by which amount the 

governing clock at Edinburgh is made to send the 

current too soon. In this manner the Newcastle 

guns are by no means behind the Edinburgh gun 

itself; and the principle of time-guns is extending 

so rapidly, that arrangements are now almost 

complete for firing two guns in Glasgow and 

Greenock, also by electric signal from the Edin- 

burgh Observatory, making six guns fired from 

that scientific and chronometric centre of North 

Britain. 

‘On a Printing Telegraph,’ by Prof. D. E. 
Hucues.—The Hughes Printing Telegraph Instru- 
ment, exhibited and described by its inventor, | 
claims this peculiar advantage over any other | 
printing telegraph which has been described, that 
it requires but one electrical wave for each letter | 
which has to be transmitted, whereas Morse’s | 
printer, Wheatstone’s needle, Bain’s chemical, and 
the dial, or step-by-step letter-printing telegraphic 
instrument, depend either upon the number and | 
duration of different signals to produce the letter | 





intended, or upon a certain number of signals, each | 
requiring an electric wave to produce only one | 
letter. For the Morse an average of four waves 

is required for each letter, and the dial requires 
seven. The chief mechanical feature of this 
machine is the causing the almost mathematically 
synchronous and continuous revolution of two 
type-wheels, one at the transmitting, the other at 
the distant receiving or recording station, and 
causing any little difference that may accidentally 
occur to be corrected by the machine itself ; first, 
at the commencement of work; secondly, on the 
printing of each letter as a message proceeds: so 
that when any given letter—for instance, A—is 
lowermost at one station, it is also lowermost at 
the other. By simple mechanical arrangements a 


at the sending station is in this position. Thiscur- 
rent instantly, by detaching an armature, allows a 
hammer to strike a slip of paper against the corre- 
sponding letter of the type-wheel at the receiving 
station, and so prints the letter without stopping 
the type-wheel. It will be observed, that exact 
synchronism between the two type-wheels is abso- 
lutely necessary. Approximate synchronism is ob- 
tained by the adjustment of two vibrating springs 
in unison; and perfect synchronism is obtained 


by a small correction, produced, as each letter | 


is printed, by the very act of printing. The 
type-wheel is then either hastened or retarded 
a little, as may be required, to bring the letter 


bevel wheels, carrying an axle, on which a. cord 
could wind up a weight of some pounds. It wag 
also furnished with a friction break, by which itg 
power, which was, even with only two Grove’s 
cells, considerable, could be exactly measured. 

‘On the Distances of the Planets,’ by Mr. R. S, 
Browne. 

‘On the Electrical Resistance and the Electrifi- 
| cation of Gutta-PerchaandIndia-Rubber under vary. 
| ing Pressures, extending to 300 Atmospheres,’ by 

Mr. C. W. Stzmens.—The pressures were produced 
| by a powerful hydraulic press. Mr. Siemens found 
| by experiment, the resistance of gutta-percha, or, 
| in popular language, its insulating power, increased 





truly opposite the printing pad. The test of | as the pressure increased, and the rate of increase 
this is, simply repeating the same signal (sup- | was found to be greater the higher the pressure. 
pose that of the repeat) several times at equal | At 300 atmospheres the resistance was nearly three 


intervals. The means by which the machine cor- 
rects itself at each letter, or at the commencement 
of work, is by means of a correcting cam,—a solid 
wedge, pushed down into a similar hollow wedge,— 
one on the driving part, the other on the arbour 
ofthe wheel. The paper to be printed on is coiled 
on a reel, and is drawn forward by the machine, 
and pressed up against the letter to be printed by 
the electric wave that brings the required letter or 
number to its place at the under side of the revolv- 
ing wheel. The mechanical motions are produced 
by the force of a weight as it descends acting upon 
a train of wheels; a small bell rings when this 
weight is nearly run down, and the assistant winds 
it up by simply pressing his foot on a treadle. 
There are twenty-eight keys, like the keys of a 
piano, each corresponding to a letter or mark, as, 
say, @ full-stop, or to a number, at pleasure. These 
admit of fifty-six variations, so that the possibility 
of varying signals is nearly unlimited. When one 
of the keys corresponding to a letter is depressed, 
this brings a detent in contact with a pin cor- 
responding to that letter on the circumference of 
the uniformly revolving type-wheel, stops it, and 
at the same time sends an electric wave to the 
distant station, which, by an electro-magnet de- 
taching a similar detent, stops the same letter fur 
the instant, and by a revolving cam brought up 
presses the paper against the type, the impression 
of which is thus taken at the distant station; the 
rising of the detent by the key rising to its place 
simultaneously stops the electric current, and each 
wheel again starts into motion at the same letter, 
as they had each been stopped exactly at the same 
letter, and so letter after letter is printed nearly as 
fast as the keys of a pianoforte can be moved. 
It was also pointed out that the instrument might 
be used as a Chromoseope; and tables showing its 
application to the measurement of retardation in 
submarine cables were contained in the Report. 
Several specimens of the printing were executed 
before the Section and handed to the members, 
the machine being worked for the week in the 
exhibition-room at the Central Exchange. The 
instrument is now employed between various large 
towns by the United Kingdom Telegraph Company. 

‘On Bonelli’s Printing Telegraph,’ by Mr. W. 
Cook. 

A New Form of Syrene, exhibited and described 
by Mr. W. Lapp. 

An Acoustic Telegraph, exhibited and described 
by Mr. W. Lapp. 

An Electro-Motive Engine, exhibited and de- 
scribed by Mr. W. Lapp.—The electro-motive ma- 


| chine exhibited and described by Mr. Ladd consisted 


of two coils forming a powerful electro-magnet, 
revolving on an axis parallel to the axes of these 
coils, and at equal distances between them. On the 
stand four pillars, forming coils, were planted in 
the circumference of a circle round the revolving 
electro-magnet, and at such a distance from it as 
just to permit its free motion. By a simple con- 
trivance, similar to the commutator,. the electric 
current was so transmitted and reversed as to make 
each of the pillar coils a magnet, with the pole it 
presented to that of the revolving coil as it ap- 
proached it, of the opposite name, south or north, 
but the instant it passed, reversing it into one of 
the same name ; thus, while advancing it is at- 
tracted, but the instant it begins to retire, repelled, 
and so a constant motive force is applied to keep it 





current can be transmitted when any required letter 


revolving. The engine exhibited was mounted with 


| times that observed at atmospheric pressure. When 
the pressure was removed, the resistance immedi- 
| ately fell to nearly its original amount, and after 
| some time regained the original resistance exactly. 
| The resistance of india-rubber, on the contrary, was 
| found to decrease with an increase of pressure, but 
| the rate of decrease tended to become constant; 
when the pressure was removed, a kind of rebound 
; occurred, for the resistance immediately rose to 

more than its original amount, but after some time 
| again fell to its first condition. It might be 
thought that this effect in india-rubber was due to 
the introduction of water into its mass under high 
pressure, whereas gutta-percha might be supposed 
to resist this kind of percolation. This view was, 
however, shown to be untenable; since, when a 
wire was first covered with india-rubber and then 
with gutta-percha, the change of resistance due to 
the increase of pressure was a mean between the 
results obtained with gutta-percha and india-rubber 
separately. The effect on the apparent resistance 
of the insulators by continued electrification, first 
| published by Mr. Fleeming Jenkin at the Aberdeen 
| Meeting of the Association, was next alluded to. 
| Mr. Jenkin found that the decrease of the current 
| passing through the gutta-percha, due to electrifi- 
| cation, was constant at all temperatures, and inde- 
| pendent of the change of resistance due to this 
| cause. Mr. Siemens had found the same result 
| with the change of resistance due to change of 
| pressure. 





SATURDAY. 
| ‘ Report on Luminous 
GLAISHER. 

‘Interim Report on the Vertical Motion of Cur- 
rents of Air,’ by Prof. HENNEssy.—A portion of 
the 20/. granted by the Association last year had 
been expended, and some work had been accom- 
plished; but the Committee were not prepared 
with a Report at this Meeting. 

‘On a Proof of the Dioptric and Actinic Quality 
of the Atmosphere at a High Elevation,’ by Prof. 
C. Prazzi SmytH.—The chief object of the astro- 
nomical experiment on the Peak of Teneriffe in 
1856 was to ascertain the degree of improvement 
of telescopic vision, when both telescope and 
observer were raised some two miles vertically in 
the air. Distinct accounts have, therefore, already 
been rendered as to the majority of clouds being 
found far below the observer at that height, and to 
the air there being dry, and in so steady a state 
and homogeneous a condition, that stars, when 
viewed in a powerful telescope with a high magni- 
fying power, almost always presented clear and 
well-defined minute discs, surrounded with regularly- 
formed rings,—a state of things which is the very 
rare exception at our observatories near the sea- 
level. Quite recently, however, the author has 
been engaged in magnifying some of the photo- 
graphs which he took in Teneriffe in 1856, at 
various elevations, and he finds in them an effect 
depending on height, which adds a remarkably 
independent confirmation to his conclusions from 
direct telescopic observations. The nature of the 
proof is on this wise: at or near the sea-level a 
photograph could never be made to show the detail 
on the side of a distant hill, no matter how marked 
the detail might really be by rocks and cliffs illu- 
minated by strong sunlight; even the application 
of a microscope brought out no other feature than 
one broad, faint, and nearly-uniform tint. But on 
applying the microscope to photographs of distant 


Meteors,’ by~ Mr. 
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hills taken at a high level in the atmosphere, an 
abundance of minute detail appeared, and each 
little separate “‘ retama” bush could be distinguish- 
ed on a hill-side 44 miles from the camera. Speci 
mens of these photographs thus magnified have 
been introduced into the newly-published volume 
of the Edinburgh Astronomical Observations, four 
of them being silver-paper prints, and the fifth a 
press-print from a photoglyphic plate. kindly pre- 
pared and presented by Mr. Fox Talbot. 

‘Description of a Solar Eye-piece invented by 
Mr. Dawes,’ communicated and exhibited by Dr. 
Lre.—Mr. Dawes has introduced his admirable 
solar eye-piece, which possesses the advantage of 
being applicable to any existing telescope. The 
solar phenomena are, therefore, more within our 
ken than formerly as to their shape and habits, 
or successive changes, and particularly as to their 
effects; but their physical constitution remains 
unfathomable, like the question, Whence come the 
perpetual beams of light and heat of the orb itself? 
Yet these particulars, the theme of endless plausi- 
ble cogitations and ingenious suggestions without 
proof, though still among the unrevealed mysteries 
of nature, may finally submit to unremitting 
researches. For instance, the solar spots can now 
be safely pronounced to be no longer an object of 
idle curiosity, like the casual clouds of our atmo- 
sphere. The few landmarks hitherto recorded 
begin to indicate a regular progress of position in 
them, with periodical maxima and minima in their 
amount. Thus, in the years 1845-46, the groups 
of solar spots extended to about 40° north of the 
Equator; and to 30° south of it, leaving a central 
blank band from 8° north to 5° south. This state 
of arrangement is now recurring, with the excep- 
tion that the preponderance is at present on the 
south side of the equator. In 1853 and 1854, the 
spots were distributed from 20° north to about 20° 
south, decreasing in number till early in the year 
1856, when there was a decided minimum, and 
the equatorial region remained clear; but spots 
appeared in both hemispheres from 20° to 40°. 
Their parallels are already again contracting. So 
much for their position, and now for their motion. 
Their daily drift in longitude reveals a general 
equatorial current 30° in breadth, in the direction 
of the rotation, and a reverse current of nearly the 
same breadth is perceptible beyond it, in each 
hemisphere. In the foregoing details we are 
greatly indebted to Mr. Carrington, of Redhill; 
but now we must turn to Major-Gen. Sabine, with 
thanks for the light that he has shed on the mys- 
terious correspondence between the solar and the 
terrestrial magnetic disturbances; for a decennial 
period is therein indicated, as well as another con- 
nected with the earth’s orbit, which brings us to 
the present wondrous result of well-directed inves- 
tigation. Every inquiry which leads to our infor- 
mation respecting the physical condition of the 
great centre of our system is of the highest scien- 
tific value ; and as there is some danger'to the eye 
in closely watching the solar spots, facule, luminous 
strata and other phenomena under a hot glare, 
every invention to prevent injury while scrutinizing 
the sun, is both useful and valuable. Urged by 
necessity, the Rev. Mr. Dawes planned an eye- 
piece which, under his direction, was constructed 
by Mr. Dollond. Its peculiarity consists in having | 
a metallic slide, with perforations of different 
sizes, which crosses the eye-tube at right angles, 
just at the focus of the object-glass; and though 
the slide is greatly heated while viewing the sun, 
the conduction is cut off by interposing a plate of 
ivory. The perforations vary in diameter from 0°5 
to 0°0075 of an inch. Moreover, as observed in 
the ‘Speculum Hartwellianum’ (p. 28), this ad- 
mirable eye-piece possesses the advantage of being 
applicable to any existing telescope. The indefati- 
gable inventor has now constantly used it during 
a period of upwards of ten years, with success, and 
most interesting results, as to a luminous stratum 
on the solar disc, and the rotation of a remarkable 
spot through an arc of 100° in six days! Solar in- 
vestigations are, therefore, more within our reach 
than formerly, especially as photography and prac- 
tical philosophy have brought their powerful aid 
to bear on the investigation. 

Prof. Puitures, after acknowledging the value 





of the ingenious invention of Mr. Dawes, described 
the method by which the eminent optician Cooke 
had succeeded in separating the heat of the solar 
rays from the luminous portion before their arrival 
at the focus. The eye-piece constructed by him has 
a prism of 45° and a right angle, with one of its 
faces presented to receive the light after leaving 
the object-glass; the luminous rays are then re- 
ceived on the back of the prism at a larger angle 
than that of total reflexion, so that fully 95 per cent. 
of them are reflected and pass on to the eye-piece ; 
but the heating rays, from their having a smaller 
refractive index, are for the most part permitted to 
pass out at the back of the prism and are not re- 
flected to the eye-piece, so that at least 95 per cent. 
of them are thus got rid of. By this simple con- 
trivance the utmost comfort is secured to the 
observer engaged in examining the sun. 

‘On the Relationship between the Variation of 
the Eccentricity of the Earth’s Orbit and the Moon’s 
Mean Motion in Longitude,’ by the Rev. Dr. E. 
Hrinoxs.—The author had found on one of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions a notice of a certain eclipse 
of the sun, which from certain circumstances he 
concluded had been annular, seen at Thebes at a 
date which he conceived he would be able to con- 
nect with other chronological epochs. But upon 
calculating back by the best tables of the moon 
extant he found that the sun could not have risen 
at Thebes at the time of this eclipse. He therefore 
asked for the assistance of those more practically 
engaged than himself in astronomical pursuits in 
answering the following queries:—Let e, and M, 
be the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit and the 
mean longitude of the moon at the beginning of 
1801. Let e, and M,, be the eccentricity and the 
mean longitude at the end of any time 7, the lon- 
gitude being reckoned from the equinox of 1801. 

Let e,, =e + eT + qT” 

and M, = M,+ M,t+ M,1 + M,7° 
It was formerly thought that M,=ae, and M,= 
a\€,; a and a, being co-efficients supposed to be 
known. Some years ago it was discovered that 
these co-efficients were much less than they had 
been supposed to be; and it was inferred that some 
other cause had combined with gravity to make 
M, so great as it is. Within the last year he had 
heard that some eminentastronomers were of opinion 
that e, was ‘much ter” than it had been sup- 
posed to be; but he had heard nothing precise as to 
its value. It had occurred to him that as M, had 
been greatly overrated by astronomers, the above 
equation M,=ae, might still hold good. On this 
point he desired to ascertain the opinions of the 
Section. 

Prof. Prazzt Smytu said that he conceived he 
should best consult the wishes of Dr. Hincks and 
be more likely to attain the object he desired if he 
took time to consider and to deliberately answer the 
important queries he had proposed. 

‘On the Connexion that exists between Admiral 
FitzRoy’s “Caution Telegrams” and the Lumi- 
nosity of Phosphorus,’ by Dr. Morrat. 





Section B,—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
FRIDAY. 

The PreEsIDENT said, the first business this 
morning was to receive an exceedingly important 
‘Report by the Committee appointed to investi- 
gate some Improvements in Gun-cotton.’ It was 
a committee formed partly of members of the 
Mechanical Section and partly of members of the 
Chemical Section. The chemical part would chiefly 
occupy their attention. 

Dr. GLADSTONE read the Chemical portion of the 
Report.—Since the invention of gun-cotton by Prof. 
Schénbein, the thoughts of many have been directed 
to its application to warlike purposes. Many trials 
and experiments have been made, especially by 
the French; but such serious difficulties presented 
themselves that the idea seemed abandoned in every 
country but one, Austria. From time to time ac- 
counts reached England of its partial adoption in 
the Austrian service, though no explanation was 
afforded of the mode in which the difficulties had 
been overcome, or the extent to which the attempts 
had been successful. The Committee, however, 
have been put in possession of the fullest informa- 





tion from two sources—Prof. Abel, chemist to the 
War Department, and Baron W. von Lenk, Major- 
General in the Austrian Artillery, the inventor 
of the system. Prof. Abel, by permission of the 
authorities, communicated to the Committee the 
information given by the Austrian Government 
to our Government, and also the results of his own 
elaborate experiments. General von Lenk, on the 
invitation of the Committee, by permission of the 
Austrian Government, paid a visit to this country, 
to give every information in his power on the sub- 
ject, and brought over drawings and samples from 
the Imperial factory. The following is a summary 
of the more important points :—As to the chemical 
nature of the material, Von Lenk’s gun-cotton 
differs from the gun-cotton generally made, in its 
complete conversion into a uniform chemical gom- 
pound. It is well known to chemists that, when 
cotton is treated with mixtures of strong nitric 
and sulphuric acids, compounds may be obtained 
varying considerably in composition, though they 
all contain elements of the nitric acid and are all 
explosive. The most complete combination (or pro- 
duct of substitution) is that described by M. Hadon 
as C5, H,, (9 NO,) Og, which is identical with 
that termed by the Austrian chemists Trinitro- 
cellulose, C,, Hi, (3 NO,) 0... This is of no use 
whatever for the making of collodion; but it is 
Von Lenk’s gun-cotton, and he secures its produc- 
tion by several precautions, of which the most im- 
portant are the cleansing and perfect desiccation 
of the cotton as a preliminary to its immersion in 
the acids,—the employment of the strongest acids 
attainable in commerce,—the steeping of the cotton 
in a fresh strong mixture of the acids after its firat 
immersion and consequent imperfect conversion 
into gun-cotton,—the continuance of this steeping 
for forty-eight hours. Equally necessary is the 
thorough purification of the gun-cotton so produced 
from every trace of free acid. This is secured 
exclusively by ‘its being washed in a stream of 
water for several weeks. These prolonged pro- 
cesses are absolutely necessary. It seems mainly 
from the want of these precautions that the 
French were not successful. From the evidence 
before the Committee it appears that this nitro 
compound, when thoroughly free from acid, is not 
liable to some of the objections which have been 
urged against that compound usually experimented 
upon as gun-cotton. It seems to havea marked 
advantage in stability over all other forms of gun- 
cotton that have been proposed. It has been kept 
unaltered for fifteen years; it does not become 
ignited till raised to a temperature of 136° C. (277° 
Fahr.); it is but slightly hygroscopic, and when 
exploded in a confined space, is almost entirely free 
from ash. There is one part of the process not yet 
alluded to, and the value of which is more open to 
doubt— the treatment of the gun-cotton with a 
solution of silicate of potash commonly called 
water-glass. Prof. Abel and the Austrian chemists 
think lightly of it; but Von Lenk considers that 
the amount of silica set free on the cotton by the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere is really of service 
in retarding the combustion. He adds, that some 
of the gun-cotton made at the Imperial factory 
has not been silicated at all, and some imperfectly; 
but when the process has been thoroughly per- 
formed, he finds that the gun-cotton has increased 
permanently about 3 per cent. in weight. Much 
apprehension has been felt about the effect of the 
gases produced by the explosion of gun-cotton upon 
those exposed to its action. It has been ‘stated 
that both nitrous fumes and prussic acid are a 

these gases, and that the one would corrode the 
gun and the other poison the artilleryman. Now, 
though it is true that from some kinds of gun- 
cotton, or by some methods of decomposition, one 
or both of these may be produced, the results 
of the explosion of the Austrian gun-cotton without 
access of air are found by Karolys to contain neither 
of them, but to consist of nitrogen, carbonic acid, 
carbonic oxide, water, anda little hydrogen and light 
carburetted hydrogen. These are comparatively 
innocuous; and it is distinctly in evidence that, 
practically, the gun is less injured by repeated 
charges of gun-cotton than of gunpowder, and that 
the men in casemates suffer less from its fumes. 
It seems a disadvantage of this material as eom- 
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pared with gunpowder that it explodes at a tem- 
perature of 277° Fahr.; but against the greater 
liability to accidents from this cause may be set 
the almost impossibility of explosion during the 
process of manufacture, since the gun-cotton is 
always immersed in liquid, except in the final dry- 
ing.t Again, if it should be considered advisable 
at any time, it may be stored in water, and only 
‘dried in small quantities as required for use. The 
fact that gun-cotton is not injured by damp like 

npowder is, indeed, one of its recommendations, 
while a still more important chemical advantage 
~which it possesses arises from its being perfectly 
resolved into gases on explosion; so that there is 
no smoke to obscure the sight of the soldier who 
is firing or to point out his position to the enemy, 
and no residuum left in the gun, to be got rid of 
‘before another charge can be introduced. 

Mr. Scott RussELL submitted the Mechanical 
Report, which will be found in the Saturday pro- 
ceedings of Section G. 

Capt. GALTON, presuming that there were yet 
many points that required further investigation, 
moved that a proposal be submitted to the Com- 
mittee of Recommendations, that the Committee 
be requested to continue their labours for another 
year. He was sure that the War Office would be 
glad to assist as much in the inquiry as they had 
hitherto done.—A number of specimens of the cot- 
ton were handed round for the inspection of mem- 
bers and associates, and a series of simple experi- 
ments were subsequently conducted by Prof. 
Miller. 

Prof. ABEL gave a description of the Austrian 
system of manufacture, as communicated to the 
Government of this country by the Government of 
Austria, and as carried out at the Imperial estab- 
lishment at Kirtenberg, near Vienna. 

‘On Chemical Manufactures on the Tyne,’ by 
Mr. J. C. STEVENSON. 

‘On the various kinds of Pyrites used on the 
Tyne and Neighbourhood for the Manufacture of 
‘Sulphuric Acid,’ by Mr. J. Pattinson. 





Section C.—GEOLOGY. 
SATURDAY. 

Mr. MULLINS read a Report of a Committee on 
the Distribution of the Organic Remains of the 
North Staffordshire Coal-Field. 

On the Chronological Value of the Triassic 
Rocks of Devonshire,’ by Mr. W. PENGELLY. 

On the Causes of Earthquakes and Volcanic 
Eruptions,’ by Mr. J. A. Davies. 

‘On the Physical Condition of the Earth in the 
Earlier Epochs of its History,’ by Rev. J. Bropiz. 

‘Ona Help to the Identification of Fossil Bivalve 
Shells,’ by Mr. H. SEELEY. 

‘On the Penine Fault,’ by Mr. W. BAINBRIDGE. 

*On Coal in the Red Measures,’ by Mr. M 
Dunn. 

‘On the Recent Discovery of Gold near Bala 
Lake, Merionethshire,’ by Mr. T. A. Reapwin.— 
The discoveries of gold in Merionethshire have of 
date been rather frequent. In some instances the 
appearances have been of such a character as to 
justify expectations of profitable results. Last year 
he enumerated the gold localities of the neighbour- 
hood of Dolgelly; now he noticed a recent disco- 
very of gold near the beautiful lake of Bala ( Ziyn 
Tegd ). About five miles from Bala, onthe north-west 
side of the turnpike-road leading to Dolgelly, and 
about two miles from the village of Llanuchllyn, 
nearly opposite the western end of the lake, is a 
prominent hill, known as Castell Carn Dochan. 
At the top of this hill are the ruins of a castle of 
the olden time, and at the foot of the hill runs the 
swift little river Lew (Avon Lew } on its course to 
the lake. Geologically, the district is similar to the 
“Dolgelly Geld District,” namely, the Lower 
Silurian rocks penetrated by large bosses of green- 
stone. The maps of the Geological Survey, LX XIV. 
S.W., and LXXV. S.E., show a continuation of 
rocks to this spot, in a north-easterly direction, of 
precisely the same character as at Cwmbheisian, 

+ In ten years’ experience it is proved that this tem- 


perature is sufficiently high to insure safety of manipula- 
tion; 277° Fahr. is an artificial temperature, and artificial 





temperatures accidentally produced are generally high 
enough to ite gunpowder. The greater liability to acci- 
dent from cause can, therefore, scarcely be admitted. 
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distance of six or seven miles. At the Castell Carn 
Dochan mine there is one auriferous quartzose lode 
very remarkable. It runs nearly N.E. and S.W., 
and has a dip to the south. This lode is exposed 
to view for about twelve fathoms, showing gold in 
specks nearly the whole distance. The lode-stuff is 
for the most part free from sulphurets of lead, zinc 
and copper. Occasionally metallic gold is found 
richer than a large specimen which was exhibited. 
The quartz has a different appearance from that 
at. Clogau and Dolfrwynog, and resembles more 
closely that at Clunes in Australia. Some boulders 
of quartz weighing from two to four cwt. have been 
broken up and found to contain visible gold 
throughout. The largest boulder had been built 
into a wall, near the spot where it had fallen. The 
upper portion of the lode appears to have slipped 
over the lower and down the face of the hill, leaving 
behind it a record of where it had been in charac- 
ters of gold. Many tons weight of this lode-stuff 
have been collected, some of which has yielded 
gold at the rate of 18 ounces to the ton. It is 
interesting to notice large loose masses of green- 
stone lying about, having upon them incrustations 
of quartz, spangled with particles of gold. The 
débris, of which there is a considerable quantity, 
yields gold of equal value with the lode-stuff. Speci- 
mens of quartz have been found showing gold as 
rich as any that has been found at Clogau, where 
82,0007. has been realized from the gold produce 
of less than 1,300 tons; a result, he believed, 
unparalleled in the world’s history of gold-quartz 
mining. Operations have been commenced at the 
mine, by driving an adit into the face of the hill 
to cut the lode at a depth of about 20 fathoms. 
This level has been driven to within six feet of the 
lode, which, if found as rich at that depth as the 
sample exhibited, very probably may give as satis- 
factory results as the St. David’s Lode at Clogau. 
The gold is not associated with sulphurets in excess, 
so that its extraction is exempted from the diffi- 
culties generally attending the various processes of 
amalgamation. This is an important fact, and 
greatly enhances the commercial value of the dis- 
covery. 





Sus-Section D.—PHYSIOLOGY. 
SATURDAY. 

‘ Onthe Renal Organ—theso-called WaterSystem 
in the Nudibranchiate Molluscs,’ by A. Hancock. 

‘On the Renal Organ of the Aplysia,’ by Prof. 
ROLLESTON. 

‘On Cranial Deformities, more especially on the 
Scaphocephalic Skull,’ by Mr. W. TurNER. 

‘On Life in the Atmosphere,’ by Mr. J. SAMUEL- 
son.—No subject in natural history except the allied 
one, the origin of species, had of late excited greater 
interest in the scientific world than the origin of 
the lowest types of living beings on the globe; and 
although the problem was far from being solved, 
yet, the investigations that had accompanied the 
discussion had already served the useful purpose of 
throwing new light on the anatomy and life history 
of the mysterious little forms of which it treated. 
It was rather with the latter object, than in the 
expectation of being able to assist in the solution 
of the general question, that he ventured to lay 
before the Association the results of investigations 
recently made. He had, for example, taken rags 
imported from various countries, and shaken the 
dust from them into distilled water, which he then 
exposed to the atmosphere; and after describing 
generally the character of the living forms he had 
discovered in this pure water, he stated in detail 
the forms of life found in each kind of dust, and 
among these were some new species of Rhizopoda 
and Infusoria, and an interesting ciliated worm- 
shaped form, which he believed to be a collection 
of the larvae of some other Infusoria. The general‘ 
result of the microscopical examination of these fluids 
between the 27th of July and 15th of August was 
as follows:—In the dust of Egypt, Japan, Mel- 
bourne and Trieste, life was the most abundant, 
and the development of the different forms was 
rapid. In conclusion, he observed that if he was 
correct in supposing the germs of the living forms 
that he had described to be present in the dust 


it was worthy of notice that these germs retain 
vitality for a long period, of which he could not 
pretend to define the limit. In his experiments 
they outlived the heat of a tropical sun, and the 
dryness of a warm room during the whole winter ; 
but in Dr. Pouchet’s case they retained their life 
2,000 years, for he obtained his from the interior 
of the pyramids of Egypt, and they survived an 
ordeal of 400° of heat. A main purpose which Mr, 
Samuelson had in view was to disprove the theory 
of spontaneous generation; and he suggested 
whether the great rapidity with which these germs 
are multiplied might not account for the spread of 
epidemic diseases. He did not profess to have any 
acquaintance with such diseases ; but might it not 
be desirable to subject the atmosphere of hospitals 
to the microscopic test? 





Section E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
FRIDAY. 

‘A few Notes on Sir C. Lyell’s “ Antiquity of 
Man,”’ by Mr. J. CRawrurD.—I may begin at 
once by stating my conviction that the evidence 
which has of late years been adduced, giving to 
the presence of man on the earth an antiquity far 
beyond the usual estimate of it, is already satisfac: 
torily established. There can, I think, now be no 
question that man was a contemporary of animals 
such as lions, hyzenas, elephants, and rhinoceroses, 
extinct far beyond the reach of human record. But 
among the evidences brought forward to prove the 
antiquity of man, the paucity of relics of his own 
person, compared with the abundance of those the 
unquestionable work of his hands, have -attracted 
especial notice. Thus, in the valley of the Somme 
and other places, where flint implements have been 
found in abundance in the same drift with the 
bones of the extinct elephant and rhinoceros, not 
a single bone of a human skeleton has yet been 
discovered. The scarcity of human remains com- 
pared with those of the lower animals may, I think, 
be to some extent accounted for. In the savage 
state, man is ever few in number compared with 
the wild animals; and when he first appeared on 
earth—when naked, unarmed, without language, 
and even before he had acquired the art of kindling 
a fire—the disparity must have been still greater. 
In that condition, he would have to contend for 
life and food with ferocious beasts of prey, with 
nothing to depend upon but a superior brain and 
the capacity of wielding a club. In such circum- 
stances, the wonder is, not that he should be few 
in number, but that he should have been able to 
maintain existence at all. Sir C. Lyell adopts the 
theory of the unity of the human race which, no 
doubt, best accords with the hypothesis of the trans- 
mutation of species, one with which I cannot agree, 
although I gladly would, were I guided only by 
the regard I entertain for its ingenious, candid and 
highly-gifted author. Neither Sir C. Lyell nor any 
one else has ventured to point out the primordial 
stock from which the many varieties which exist 
proceeded. The Ethiopian represented on Egyptian 
—- four thousand years old is exactly the 

thiopian of the present day. The skeleton of an 
Egyptian mummy of the same date does not differ 
from that of a modern Copt. A Persian colony 
settled in Western India one thousand years ago, 
and which have rigorously refrained from inter- 
mixture with the black inhabitants, are not now 
to be distinguished from the descendants of their 
common progenitors in the parent country. For 
three centuries, Africans and Europeans have been 
planted in almost every climate of the New World 
and its islands ; and, as long as the races have been 
preserved pure and unmixed, there is no appre- 
ciable difference between them and the descendants 
of their common forefathers. In the same manner, 
the human skeletons found in the pile buildings of 
the Swiss lakes, and computed by some to be twelve 
thousand years old, differ in no respect from those 
of the present inhabitants of Switzerland. If the 
existing races of man proceeded from a single stock, 
either the great changes which have taken place 
must have been effected in the locality of each 
race, or occurred after migration. Now, distant 
migration was impossible in the earliest period of 
man’s existence. Man must have acquired a con- 
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have domesticated some animals for food and 
transport, have cultivated some kind of corn, and 
have provided himself with arms of offence and 
defence—to enable him to undertake even long 
land journeys, while the physical geography of the 
world forbids the possibility of distant sea voyages, 
which would imply the possession of strong boats 
or ships, with some skill in navigation, and there- 
fore a still greater advance in civilization. With 
the exception of a few inconsiderable islands, every 
region has, within the historical period, been found 
peopled, and usually with a race peculiar to itself. 
The peopling of these countries by migration must 
have taken place in very rude times; and in such 
times nothing short of a great miracle could have 
brought it about. It is only within the last three 
centuries and a half that the existence of half the 
inhabitants of the world became known to the other 
half. But for one race of men more highly endowed 
than the rest, the different races of mankind would 
now have been unknown to each other. It is this 
superior race which still keeps them in mutual 
acquaintance, or at least in intercommunication. I 
conclude, then, that there is no shadow of evidence 
for the unity of the human race, and none for its 
having undergone any appreciable change of form. 
If one thousand years, or four thousand, or one 
hundred thousand,—supposing this last to be the 
age of the skeletons of the Belgian race contem- 
porary with the mammoth,—have effected no ap- 
preciable change, it is reasonable to believe that 
noultiplying any of these sums by a million of years 
would yield nothing but the same cipher. Sir C. 
Lyell has adopted what has been called the Aryan 
theory of language, and fancies that he finds in it 
an illustration of the hypothesis of the transmu- 
tation of species by natural selection. The Aryan 
or Indo-European theory, which had its origin and 
its chief supporters in Germany, is briefly as fol- 
lows :—In the most elevated table-land of Central 
Asia there existed, in times far beyond the reach 
of history or tradition, a country, to which, on very 
slender grounds, the name of Aryana has been 
given, the people and their language taking their 
mame from the country. The nation, a nomadic 
one, for some unknown cause betook itself to dis- 
tant migrations; one section of it proceeding in a 
south-eastern direction, across the snows and gla- 
ciers of the Himalayas, to people Hindtstan, and 
another in a north-westerly direction, to people 
Western Asia and Europe, as far as Spain and 
Britain. ‘‘ Before that time,” says Prof. Max 
Miiller, the most recent expounder of the theory, 
“the soil of Europe had not been trodden by 
either Celts, Germans, Sclavonians, Romans, or 
Greeks”—an assertion which can be interpreted 
to signify only that Europe at least was, before 
the supposed migration, uninhabited. According 
to the theory, the human skeletons found in the 
caverns near Liége must have belonged to the 
nomadic wanderers from Central Asia or their 
‘descendants; and so the era of the imaginary 
migration carries us back to a time when man 
was a contemporary of the extinct mammoth, 
the cave lion and rhinoceros, The entire fabric 
is founded on the detection of a small number 
of words, in a mutilated form, common to most, 
but not toall, of the languages of Western Asia and 
Europe—a discovery, no doubt, sufficiently re- 
markable, but clearly pointing only to an antiquity 
in the history of man far beyond the reach of 
history or tradition. A language which the theorists 
have been pleased to call the Aryan is the presumed 
source of the many languages referred to. But the 
Aryan is but a language of the imagination, of the 
existence of which no proof ever has been, or ever 
can be, adduced. The object of the theory would 
seem to be to prove that the many languages called 
the Aryan, or Indo-European, sprang all of them 
from a single source. The doctrine is extended to 
all the other languages of the earth, with the hope 
of reducing them from thousands to a very small 
number. The Aryan theory proceeds on the princi- 
ple that all languages are to be traced to a certain 
residuum called ‘‘ Roots.” Some languages either 
are so, or are made to be so by grammarians. The 
copious Sanskrit is said to be traceable to some 
1,900 roots, all monosyllables. The languages to 
which I have myself given special attention are 





certainly not traceable to any such roots. In their 

simplest form, a few of the words of these languages 

are monosyllables, but the great majority are dissyl- 

labic or trisyllabic, without any recondite sense 

whatever. But were the Aryan, or Indo-European, 

hypothesis as true as I believe it to be baseless, I 

cannot see how it illustrates, or, indeed, can have 

any possible bearing at all on the theory of the 

transmutation of species by natural selection, the 

progress of which is so slow—if, indeed, there be 

any progress at all—that no satisfactory evidence 

of it has yet been produced. The changes in lan- 

guage, on the contrary, are due to forces in unceas- 

ing and active operation, and the evidences are 

patent and abundant. They consist of social pro- 

gress, and of the intermixture of languages through 
conquest, commercial intercourse and religious con- 

versions. Sir Charles Lyell attaches more value 
than I can do to the fact, that philologists have not 
agreed as to what constitutes a language and what 
a dialect. Following the philosophers of Germany, 

his object would seem to be to reduce all languages 

to a small number of primordial ones, in the same 

manner as the authors of the theory of the trans- 
mutation of species would reduce all species to a 
few monads. If there were any truth in the Aryan 
theory, which is here again advocated, it would of 
necessity follow that there would be no language at 
all in Western Asia or Europe, ancient or modern, 

and that Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, with all the 
modern languages, would be reduced to the rank 
of mere dialects or subdivisions of one primordial 
tongue—the airy, fabulous Aryan, the mere creature 
of Teutonic imagination. I cannot give my belief 
to so monstrous a fiction, or see how it can be a 
parallel to the transmutation of species by natural 
selection. Changes in language are the exclusive 
work of man ; those in species by natural selection, 
if they have any existence at all, the spontaneous 
work of nature, unaided by man, and in operation 
long before he was created.—I come now to offer a 
few remarks on the work of Prof. Huxley. The 
Professor compares man with the apes, placing 
them anatomically and physiologically in the same 
category; and here I must premise that the views 
which I have to offer are more of a popular than 
scientific character. To begin with the brain: even 
if there were no material structural difference 
between the brain of man and that of the most 
man-like ape, what would be the practical value of 
the resemblance, when the working of the two 
brains is of a nature so utterly different—less an 
affair of degree than of absolute quality ?, The brains 
of the dog and elephant bear no resemblance to the 
brain of man or ape, or even to those of each other ; 
yet the dog and elephant are equal, if not, indeed, 
superior, in sagacity to the most man-like ape. The 
brain of the wolf is anatomically the same with 
that of the dog; but what a vast difference in the 
working of the two brains! The common hog is an 
animal of great intelligence, and wants only a pair 
of hands like the ape’s to enable him to make a 
display of it equal if not superior ’to that of the 
most anthropoid monkey. Sheep and goats have 
brains not distinguishable; yet the goat is a 
very clever animal, and the sheep a very stupid 
one. In the dentition of man and the apes there is 
certainly a singular accord. The digestive organs 
also agree. Yet with this similarity, man is an 
omnivorous, and the monkey a frugivorous animal, 
seemingly resorting to worms and insects only from 
necessity. The teeth of the monkeys are more 
powerful, proportionally, than those of man, to 
enable them to crush the hard-rinded fruits on 
which they mainly subsist, as well as to serve as 
weapons of defence, for they have no other. Prof. 
Huxley has very satisfactorily shown that the desig- 
nation of “‘quadrumane,” or four-hand, is incorrectly 
applied to the family of monkeys. Their feet are 
real feet, although prehensile ones; but the upper 
limbs are true hands, and it is in the possession of 
these, far more than in a similarity of brain, that 
the ape approaches the nearest toman. Notwithstand- 
ing his seemingly dextrous hands, the monkey can 
neither fashion nor use an implement or weapon. 
It is his brain, anatomically so like that of a man, 
but psychologically so unlike, that hinders him 
from performing this seemingly simple achievement. 
All the different races of man intermix to the pro- 





duction of fertile offspring. No intercourse at all 
takes place between the different species of monkeys. 
Man, of one variety or another, exists and multi- 
plies in every climate. The monkeys are chiefly 
found within the tropics, and seldom above a few 
degrees beyond them. The natural abode of man 
is the level earth—that of the monkeys, the forest. 
Man came into the world naked and houseless, and 
had to provide himself with clothing and dwell- 
ing by the exercise of superior brain and hands, 
The monkeys are furnished by nature with a cloth- 
ing like the rest of the lower animals, and their 
dwellings are not superior to those of the wild boar. 
Man has the faculty of storing knowledge for his 
own use and that of all future generations: in this 
respect every generation of monkeys resembles that 
which has preceded it, and so, no doubt, has it been 
from the first creation of the family. The special 
prerogative of man is language, and no race of men, 
however meanly endowed, has ever been found that 
had not the capacity of framing one. In this matter, 
the monkey is hardly on a level with the parrot or the 
magpie. But is it true that the anthropoid apes come 
nearest to man in intelligence? They ought to do so, 
if they be the nearest grade to man in the progress 
of transmutation by natural selection. Prof. Huxley 
has fully and faithfully described four of these 
anthropoids; and it appears to me that, among 
them, those which anatomically approach the near- 
est to man are the least like to him in intelligence. 
At the top of the list is the gorilla; and all we 
know about him is, that he is ferocious and un- 
tameable. The orang-utan, or mias, seems to me 
to be the nearest in form to man; but he is de- 
scribed as a slow, sluggish, dull, and melancholy 
animal. The other two species, the gibbon and 
chimpanzee, seem to me incomparably more lively, 
playful and intelligent than the more anthropoid. 
If, adopting the theory of the transmutation of spe- 
cies by natural selection, we believe the gorilla to 
be the next step to man in the progress of change, 
it must be taken for granted that the transmutation 
must have proceeded from the lower to the higher 
monkeys. Exclusive of the lemurs, there are some 
two hundred distinct species. Which species is at 
the bottom of the long scale implied by this num- 
ber? and has any naturalist ever ventured to de- 
scribe the long gradation from it till we reach the 
gorilla? How are the tailed and tailless monkeys 
to be classed? and how are we to place the monkeys 
of the New World, with their four supernumerary 
teeth ? In America there is no anthropoid monkey 
at all; every one has a long tail, often a prehensile 
one. Between man and the apes, then, in so far, 
at least, as America is concerned, one great link 
is absent. The monkeys, then, have an outward 
and even a structural resemblance to man beyond 
all other animals, and that is all; but why Nature 
has bestowed upon them this similarity is a mystery 
beyond our understanding. 

A long and very sharp discussion ensued. 

‘Geographical Notes on the Island of Formosa,’ 
by Mr. R. SwInHOE. 

‘Some Facts respecting the Great Lakes of 
North America,’ by Mr. J. A. LapHam. 

’ €QOn the Physical and Mental Character of the 
Negro,’ by Dr. J. Hunt. 

This paper brought up Mr. Crart, a negro of 
nearly pure black skin, in defence of hisrace. Mr, 
Craft said, that as Africans were very dark, and 
the inhabitants of Northern Europe very fair, and 
as, moreover, the nations of Southern Europe were 
much darker than those of Northern Europe, it 
was perfectly fair to suppose that climate had a 
tendency to bleach as well as to blacken. The thick- 
ness of the skulls of the negroes had been wisely 
arranged by Providence to defend their brains from 
the tropical climate in which they lived. If God had 
not given them thick skulls their brains would pro- 
bably have become very much like those of many 
scientific gentlemen of the present day. The woolly 
hair was not considered by Africans as a mark of 
inferiority, though some of them shaved it off, but 
it also answered the purpose of defending the head 
from the sun. With regard to his not being a true 
African, his grandmother and grandfather were 
both of pure negro blood. His grandfather was a 
chief of the West Coast ; but, through the treachery 
of some white men, who doubtless thought them- 
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selves greatly his superiors, he was kidnapped and 
taken to America, where he (Mr. Craft) was born. 
He had recently been to Africa on a visit to the 
King of Dahomey. He found there considerable 
diversities even among the Africans themselves. 
Those of Sierra Leone had prominent, almost 
Jewish features. Their heels were quite as short, 
generally, as those of any other race, and upon 
the whole they were well formed. Persons who had 
any knowledge of Africans knew that, when they 
enjoyed advantages, they were capable of making 
good use of them. He might refer to the instance 
of the little girl brought to this country by Capt. 
Forbes. This child was presented to the Queen, 
who had her carefully educated. When she grew 
up, she mingled in good society, and interested 
every one by her proficiency in music ; and recently 
she had been married to a commercial gentleman 
of colour at Lagos. Another case was mentioned 
by Mr. Chambers in one of his works; and another 
case was that of Mr. Crowther, who was well known 
to many gentlemen in this country. One word with 
reference to the ancient Britons. When Julius 
Cesar came to this country, he said of the natives 
that they were such stupid people that they were 
not fit to make slaves of in Rome. It had taken a 
long time to make Englishmen what they now were, 
and therefore it was not wonderful if the negroes 
made slow progress in intellectual development. It 
was, however, proved that they made very rapid 
progress when placed in advantageous circum- 
stances. As to the negro not being erect, the same 
thing might be said of agricultural labourers in this 
country. He pointed to Hayti as furnishing an in 
stance of independence of character and intellectual 
power on the part of the negro; and contended 
that in America the degraded position which he 
was forced to occupy gave him no chance of proving 
what he really was capable of doing. He was sorry 
that scientific and learned men should waste their 
time in discussing a subject that could prove of no 
benefit to mankind. He spoke with great deference 
to their opinions ; but, for his own part, he firmly 
agreed with Cowper, that 

Fleecy locks and black complexion 

Cannot alter nature’s claim ; 

Skins may differ, but affection 

Dwells in white and black the same. 

SATURDAY. 

‘On some Curiosities of Physical Geography in 
the Ionian Islands,’ by Prof. ANsTED. 

‘On the Central Argentine Railway from Rosario 
to Cordova and across the Cordillera of the Andes,’ 
by Mr. W. WHEELWRIGHT. 

‘On the Physical Geography of Guatemala,’ by 
Mr. O. Satviy. 

‘On the so-called Celtic Languages in reference 
to the Question of Race,’ by Mr. J. CRawrurD.— 
There exist two living European languages which, 
going under the name of Celtic, are usually believed 
to be one tongue, or at least sister languages of one 


origin, and spoken by the same race of men. These | 


are, on one hand, the native language of Ireland 
and of the mountainous part of Scotland, which are 
beyond doubt essentially the same, and the native 
language of Wales and Brittany—which are equally 
sister tongues. I have long been of opinion that 
the two languages in question are really different 
and distinct tongues. The words which seem to me 
most distinctly to prove languages to be cognate are 
prepositions, auxiliary verbs and conjunctions, ad- 
verbs of time and place,—those parts of speech, in 
fact, which form the links of language, and without 
which sentences cannot be constructed. When 
these are essentially the same in any two languages, 
these languages may be pronounced’ at once as 
sister tongues: while, when they differ, they may 
with equal confidence be pronounced as different 
tongues, or of different origin, although they may 
contain words in common. Tried by the test which 
I have endeavoured to describe, the Gaelic and 
Welsh languages will be found to be, not sister 
tongues derived from the same parent, as are Italian 
and French, but two distinct languages. Their 
particles and auxiliaries are wholly different. The 
phonetic character of the two languages differs very 
materially ; and, with the exception of a compara- 
tively small number, their words are wholly differ- 
ent. I have compared, with all the care I could 





command, the Irish dictionary of O'Reilly with the 
Welsh of Spurrell. The former contains more than 
50,000 words, and the latter above 33,000; and, in 
this multitude, I could discover not more than 200 
which were common to the two languages. In 
nearly every case of these there was a difference in 
the form of the words in the two languages, and 
this independent of the factitious difference arising 
from disagreement in their orthographic systems. 
If the facts and arguments adduced in the course 
of this paper are admitted, we must come to the 
conclusion that the Gaelic of Ireland and Scotland, 
with the dialect of the Isle of Man, on one hand, 
are the same language; while the Welsh and Breton, 
with the now extinct Cornish, are essentially the 
same, on the other,—the two classes of languages 
being essentially separate and distinct. So far, then, 
as language can be considered a test of race, and 
to the extent that one European race of man differs 
from another, the parties speaking the two lan- 
guages must be viewed as distinct original races. 
The difference between the two peoples in intel- 
lectual endowment may not be appreciable, any 
more than it is in other European races ; but, phy- 
sically, I think it is admitted that the Welsh are 
shorter in stature and darker in complexion than 
the people at least of the western part of Ireland, 
where there has been the least admixture of foreign 
blood. 

‘On Celtic Languages,’ by Mr. R. S. CHaRNOCK. 
—The author commenced by stating that having 
had an opportunity of reading Mr. Crawfurd’s 
lecture before attending the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, he should reply to it in detail. Mr. Crawfurd 
stated that when between two or more languages 
there was a substantial phonetic or grammatical 
agreement they might be pronounced cognate. In 
the next paragraph, however, he laid down a 
different proposition, namely, that the words which 
most distinctly proved languages to be cognate were 
conjunctions, &c., words in fact which could not be 
constructed. He would not quarrel with Mr. Craw- 
furd for using the term German in describing the 
origin of five-sixths of our English language, when 
doubtless Anglo-Saxon was intended. The Norman 
element, instead of being one-sixth, probably did 
not constitute a fiftieth part of the language. On 
the question of grammatical structure, he combated 
the notion that the leading languages of Europe, 
ancient and modern, had all sprung out of a dead 
language of India, and also the proposition that the 
Siamese was a monosyllabic language, and con- 
tended that race could never to a certainty be 
determined’ by language. It would be considered 
absurd in a man who, having given cogent reasons 
for not visiting Rome, forthwith started for the 
Holy City. But Mr. Crawfurd, after going to the 
trouble of arguing that the boasted test of an agree- 
ment in the mere structural form of language is 
inadmissible, proceeded nevertheless to compare the 
Gaelic and Welsh with the view of showing that in 
point of structure they were entirely different lan- 
guages. Again, after stating that the formation of 
compound words by the help of prepositions was a 
distinguishing characteristic of Indo-Germanic or 
Aryan languages, and amongst them of the Sanskrit, 
the Gaelic and Welsh, Mr. Crawfurd argued that 
no such manner of compounding words was known 
to either of these languages. This assertion was in- 
excusable, for if he had searched the dictionaries of 
the last two languages he would soon have found 
that in upwards of one-third of the words the first 
syllable was a prefix. Mr. Charnock quoted numer- 
ous instances to prove this; and then contended 
that the English language was not of German origin, 
but a language which was principally based upon 
Greek and Latin, derived partly through Saxon and 
Norman-French, and partly direct from the two 
former languages. After criticizing other portions 
of Mr. Crawfurd’s paper, the author concluded by 
stating that the arguments adduced by the former 
were most inconclusive and illogical, and totally 
unworthy of the author of the very able dissertation 
on the Malay language. 

Dr. FALCONER said that it was within his per- 
sonal knowledge that Mr. Crawfurd had devoted 
himself with the most persevering care to the col- 
lection of facts upon the subject of his paper. Al- 
though an octogenarian, he had undertaken the 
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colossal task of searching through all the dictionaries 
in the Irish, Gaelic, Welsh and Armoric languages, 
—Mr. Kitcower said that the different waves of 
languages in Great Britain had been so intermingled 
that it was very difficult to determine what words 
belonged to any particular language. He agreed 
that there were broad distinctions between the 
Welsh and Celtic races. 

‘On some Points in the Cranioscopy of South 
American Nations,’ by Mr. C. C. Buake. 





Section F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
SATURDAY. 

Discussion on Dr. Camps’s paper ‘ On the Sani- 
tary Condition of the Troops in India.’ 

‘On Transportation in Connexion with Coloniza. 
tion,’ by Col. TorRENS.—Irrespective of the general 
policy which favours the extradition of criminals, 
on whatever conditions, transportation is advo- 
cated—I1st, As a formidable deterrent to those 
lapsing into crime; 2nd, As having a reformatory 
influence on criminals subjected to it; 3rd, As an 
advantageous mode of founding new colonies. We 
will examine the question under each of these 
aspects, which, I believe, comprise every argument 
that can be adduced inits favour. And first, as 
deterrent ; Capt. Gambie, Director of Convict Pri- 
sons, who has had the management of transporta- 
tion to Western Australia during the last six years, 
informs the Commissioners that ‘‘ transportation, 
as now conducted, has no deterring effect. You 
cannot make it have a deterring effect unless you 
increase the time which the men will have to be 
kept by the Government. Transportation would 
be a greater boon than it is now if a more rigid 
system was adopted in this country. Therefore, 
if you wish to make transportation deterrent, you 
must not add to the restrictions of the ticket-of- 
leave system at home.” Sir Walter Crofton, Chair- 
man of the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland, 
advises the Commissioners that convicts look for- 
ward with satisfaction to being sent to a penal 
colony; and I put it forward now to prevent the 
idea gaining ground that we are going to deter 
serious offenders by sending them to Western 
Australia. From the year 1788 to 1852 every 
conceivable form of penal discipline was tried in 
New South Wales, Tasmania and Norfolk Island 
—the road gang system, the solitary system, the 
separate system, the assignment system, the pro- 
bation system, the Maconochie or mark system; 
and the result of this sixty-four years’ experiment- 
alizing proved an entire failure so far as regards 
the creation of a “formidable deterrent.” Not 
that punishment more or less severe was not in- 
flicted under each of these systems, but because, 
by a perverse ingenuity, that punishment was 
inflicted at the antipodes, beyond ken of those 
upon whom it was designed to operate as a deter- 
rent. The farmer plants his scarecrow on the land 
to be protected, and not at the extremity of his 
farm; but we reverse this policy, and hence, as 
prizes in the lottery are noised abroad, while the 
numerous blanks are never heard of, so the cri- 
minal class received frequent reports of successes 
in life and fortunes realized, in some instances by 
honest industry, but in the great majority of cases 
by resumption, with improved skill and caution, 
of these practices, which, in the first instance, 
were rewarded by free passage to the land of high 
wages and large profits. These reports receiving 
confirmation by the arrival of remittances and 
by the return of many, bringing with them sums 
realized in a few years, exceeding anything that 
the honest labourer in this country could hope to 
attain by the industry and self-denial of a lifetime, 
it came to pass that transportation, denuded of all 
the terrors with which ignorance had at first sur- 
rounded it, became to many an incentive to, instead 
of a deterrent from, crime. It may be imagined 
that; profiting by this experience, some more for- 
midable punishment would have been introduced 
upon the resumption of transportation in 1855. 
I will, therefore, as briefly as possible, describe 
the system pursued in the penal settlement of 
Western Australia. The convict, on arrival, under- 
goes solitary confinement, and this—the only por- 
tion of the system that can, without a gross abuse 
of terms, be designated formidable—is doled out. 
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to all alike, without regarding degrees of crimi- 
nality, for the uniform period of nine months. 
This brief period of punishment over, the convict 
js thenceforth in a position—having regard as well 
to immediate physical requirements. as to future 
prospects —far superior to that of the honest 
labourer in this country. With some thirty 
or forty of his comrades, under the guidance 
of a constable, usually chosen from the gang, he 
is marched into the interior. There he is com- 
fortably hutted, well clothed, and fed with abun- 
dance of bread, beef, mutton, tea, sugar, &c., 
varied occasionally by game of his own taking or 
procured from the natives. The daily labour is 
light—not more than is calculated to promote 
healthy digestion and sound sleep. The evenings 
are passed agreeably around the camp-fires with 
pipes and tea, ‘the cup which cheers but not in- 
ebriates,” whilst some bold cracksman recounts his 
deeds of burglary and violence, stirring the spirit 
of his auditors to emulate his doings; “‘ and oft 
the merry song goes round, and oft the jest.” Nor 
is imprisonment lost sight of in those hours of re- 
laxation. The garotter’s handicraft is playfully 
exhibited in the harmless practical joke, and the 
exquisitely delicate touch of the professional pick- 
pocket is kept in practice by abstracting pebbles, 
deposited for that purpose in his neighbour's pouch. 
Col. Henderson simply enough describes this 
phase of convict life in his reply to query 2447 :— 
“Yes, they do prefer it; they have a greater 
swing; discipline is less severe, and there is less 
routine: they like that sort of free-and-easy life 
better.” But, alas! all human joys must end. After 
a couple of years or so of this ‘ free-and-easy life,” 
the third stage commences, and our convict has 
again imposed upon him the anxieties and respon- 
sibilities of taking care of himself. He is thrown 
upon his own resources as a ticket-of-leave man for 
the space of one to four years, according to his 
original sentence, with the restriction that he must 
not roam beyond the limits of his police district, 
comprising an area larger than Yorkshire, and 
cautioned against exposing himself to the night 
air after ten o’clock. To console him under these 
restrictions, he is assured that in case of sickness 
he will be supplied with medical aid and main- 
tained.at the expense of the mother country; and 
that he may obtain employment “at far higher 
wages than those of the honest labourer of this 
country, maay soon raise himself, become the em- 
ployer of labour, and the owner of flocks and 
herds.” During this stage a liberal Government 
will, in compliance with his request, send out his 
wife and children at the cost of the mother coun- 
try. Or he may, if he prefers it, leave them to be 
supported by his parish in the old country. Bache- 
lor convicts are supplied with wives at the Govern- 
ment expense; and all the convicts are protected 
from annoyance by an Act of the Colonial Legis- 
lature, making it penal to speak disparagingly of 
the convict status in presence of a conditionally- 
pardoned or ticket-of-leave man. After a couple 
of years spent under those not very grievous re- 
straints, our convict obtains a conditional pardon. 
Exposure to the night air will no longer be dan- 
gerous—he is free to range beyond the not very 
narrow limits of his police district, or, should he 
prefer it, to remove to the adjacent colonies, where 
the cities of Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney 
afford an ample field for the practice of his former 
profession, and where, if he has acquired wealth 
and is a clever fellow, he may get into Parliament, 
and possibly become one of Her Majesty’s minis- 
ters. The notorious criminal Redpath, sentenced 
for life for offences committed under all the con- 
comitants that can aggravate crime and render it 
inexcusable, arrived in Western Australia on the 
23rd of November, 1858, and was discharged on 
ticket-of-leave on the 3rd of June, 1861. During the 
interval, two years and a half, with the exception 
of the nine months’ initiatory stage of solitary 
confinement, he was employed as a clerk in the 
Government offices, and thenceforth was enabled 
to live in luxury and affluence. As stated by Capt. 
Kennedy, “there is very little shame attaching to 
his status.” At the expiration of four years he will 
be permitted to go where he pleases out of Eng- 
land, freed from even the figment of restraint to 





which he is at present subject. Assuredly such a 
system as this fails in the primary requirement 
of all punishment, and is rather a premium 
on crime. The reformation of the criminal, 
though a secondary, is nevertheless an important 
consideration in determining the eligibility of any 
punishment; and in this respect the absence of 
anything really formidable in transportation, as 
at present conducted, is sufficient of itself to 
insure failure: except by fire, the precious metals 
are not refined from the baser alloy—except by 
suffering, the moral nature is not purified from the 
contamination of guilt. The reformatory element 
must be sought for, if at all, in the concomitant 
circumstances of transportation. We will consider 
these. During the four months’ voyage to Western 
Australia discipline is of necessity relaxed. Crimi- 
nals are herded together without discrimination, 
and the unfortunate man who in a moment of 
temptation has given way to passion contrary to 
the general turn of his character, is associated with 
the reprobate hardened by a life of crime and 
debauchery. This debases the comparatively pure. 
To counteract this, on the arrival of the convict, 
recourse is had to solitary confinement. Ere the 
counteracting influences of solitary confinement 
have had time to operate upon the moral constitu- 
tion, the convicts are again herded together, freed 
from all but nominal restraint, to lead that “ free 
and easy life” in the interior, referred to by 
Colonel Henderson. Surely no man, whose mind 
is unbiassed by interest or by official predilections, 
would predicate “‘reformatory tendency ” of such 
a system as this. But on this point we have actual 
results before us. In 1838, after transportation had 
been fifty years in operation, rumours of fearful 
demoralization reached this country. Archbishop 
Whately, in the Lords, and Sir William Moles- 
worth, in the Commons, forced an investigation, 
and the disclosures of depravity engendered by the 
system were so revolting as to render its abandon- 
ment imperative. Transportation to New South 
Wales was at once suspended, and a new experi- 
ment in penal discipline introduced in Tasmania 
and Norfolk Island. This scheme, though it had 
some philosophical appearance, instead of pro- 
moting reformation amongst the convicts, drove 
them into a state of chronic revolt, in which the 
ticket-of-leave men became the terror of the com- 
munity; and at length the further sustentation of 
the system became impossible, when, in 1846, the 
colonists of Tasmania threatened to leave the 
island in a body unless transportation were aban- 
doned. The revolting character of the details 
recorded in the report of the committee of 1838 on 
transportation, make it practically a sealed book. 
In the general ignorance upon the subject, the 
criminal extrusionists again prevailed; and in 
1855 transportation wasrevived, Western Australia 
being selected as the site where, ignoring experi- 
ence, the experiment was to be repeated. The fruits 
of the system there have not yet had time to 
become “rotten ripe.” It has, no doubt, “‘wherever 
its corrupting influence extends, deteriorated the 
morals of the officers.” Its exhalations sufficed to 
taint the moral atmosphere of the adjacent colony of 
South Australia to such an extent that, within 
three years after the renewal of transportation, 
over 1,000 conditionally-pardoned and _ticket-of- 
leave men found their way from Western Australia 
to Adelaide. I held the commission of the peace 
there at the time, and can indorse the testimony 
given by Mr. Brewland, the police magistrate, 
respecting the rapid increase of violent assaults, 
robberies, and burglaries, crimes theretofore little 
known amongst us. These samples of the reforma- 
tory influence of transportation went about in gangs 
at night, stopping and plundering the citizens, our 
expenses in police and jails were seriously increased, 
great alarm and excitement were created, until we 
passed the Extradition Act, condemning to three 
years’ penal servitude every convict found in the 
colony after a prescribed day. The effect was im- 
mediate, and convictions which, prior to that act, 
had risen to 1 in 1,000 of the inhabitants, fell, in 
the next year, to 1 in 2,000. The commissioners 
had evidence of the effects experienced in this 
country from the transportation system. The Rev. 
J. Davis, twenty years Ordinary at Newgate, 





informs them that the effect produced by the asso« 
ciation of prisoners is very bad and very prejudicial. 
The change from associated imprisonment to soli- 
tary confinement makes an immense difference. 
The thieves of London were more under the direc- 
tion of the returned convicts formerly than they 
are under the direction of the ticket-of-leave men 
now. The proportion of men who, after undergoing 
penal discipline under the English system, return 
to bad courses, is fewer than it used to be under 
the transportation system. In conclusion, he 
expressed his belief that the extension of the trans- 
portation system in Western Australia would bean 
injury to the colonists which they would be sure 
greatly to feel, and which it was possible they 
might resent. 

‘On the Mortality of Lancashire, &c., during 
the year ended at Midsummer, 1863,’ by Mr. F, 
Purpy.—This was a continuation of the paper which 
the writer brought before the Section at Cambridge, 
The Cotton Famine was felt in several of the 
Lancashire Unions through a marked increase in 
pauperism at the beginning of 1862. It increased 
till the Midsummer following, when the distress had 
assumed most serious proportions, which continued 
to augment still more rapidly up to December, 
when the maximum of destitution was reached ; 
thence to Midsummer last it has steadily declined, 
leaving, however, inthe Unionsprincipally affected, 
a rate of pauperism which is between three and 
four times their normal proportion. The deaths in 
Lancashire, during the year ended Midsummer, 
were compared with the average of the three years 
ended at Midsummer, 1862. The average was 
61,263 ; last year’s deaths 64,828, being an increase 
of 3,565, or 5°8 per cent. No attempt was here 
made to correct the figures for the increase of popu- 
lation. A similar comparison was made for three 
contiguous divisions— Yorkshire, where the deaths 
were respectively 46,454 and 49,955, being an 
increase of 3,501, or 7°5 per cent.; the rate of 
increase was here larger than in Lancashire,—the 
Northern division, deaths 25,499 and 26,876, which 
showed an increase of 1,377, or 5:4 per cent., very 
close to the Lancashire rate of increase,—and the 
North Midland division, deaths 26,578 and 25,181, 
which showed a decrease of 1,397, or 5°3 per cent. 
Limiting the inquiry to the principal cotton manu- 
facturing Unions, properly so-called, a group of 
sixteen was formed of the most distressed. The two 
first belong to Cheshire, the others to Lancashire. 
They are the Unions of Stockport, Macclesfield, 
Wigan, Bolton, Bury, Chorlton, Salford, Manches- 
ter (with Prestwich), Ashton-under- Lyne, Oldham, 
Rochdale, Haslingden, Burnley, Blackburn and 
Preston. The average number of deaths in the 
three years was 43,152, and the deaths in the year 
ended Midsummer last, 43,951, that is to say, an 
increase of 799, or 1°9 per cent., as compared with 
the average. But it was found, on correcting the 
numbers with respect to the increase of population, 
that the average should be 42,353, the deaths for the 
year ended Midsummer last, 41,574; this then, exhi- 
bited, instead of an increase, a decrease of 779 deaths, 
or 1°8 per cent. The sixteen unions were then 
arranged in three sections, as in the Cambridge 
paper. Section A. contained 7 unions, which, at 
Midsummer, 1862, were least pauperized, the 
increase of pauperism as against 1861, was at that 
time 34 per cent. in the lowest burthened, and 100 
per cent. in the highest. It was shown by compa- 
rison of the deaths in the year ended Midsummer, 
1863, with the average of the three preceding years, 
that Wigan, Chorlton and Oldham had increased 
8-7, 13°9, and 16°9 per cent. respectively; that 
Macclesfield, Salford, Bolton and Bury had de- 
creased 50, 0°9, 2°2 and 4°1 per cent. respectively. 
Section B. consisted of 4 unions, the increase of 
pauperism at Midsummer, 1862, varied in this 
section from 120 to 145 per cent. The deaths in 
Manchester (with Prestwich), had increased 2°7 per 
cent. The others had decreased: Rochdale, 6°6 per 
cent.; Burley, 16°0 per cent.; and Hasling- 
den, 1°6 per cent. Section C. was formed of 4 
unions; the pauperism had increased from 283 in 
the lowest union to 458 per cent. in the highest. 
Stockport had increased in deaths 12-0 per cent., 
and Ashton-under-Lyne, the most distressed union 
in the whole district, judging by the numbers on 
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the books of the relieving officers and of the Relief 
Committees, 3°9 per cent. In the Preston Union 
there was a decrease of 8°7 per cent. in the deaths. 
This union felt the distress earlier, and till it was 
surpassed by Ashton, heavier than any other. 
Last autumn typhus fever prevailed at Preston. 
Dr. Buchanan, the Government Inspector, who 
visited the district, reported the fever as ‘the 
steady follower on famine,” and gave, it may be 
remembered, a very gloomy account of the physical 
depression of the unemployed operatives generally; 
yet in the very year of this fever, which soon dis- 

ared, there were 256 less deaths in the union 
a. on the average of the three preceding years. 
Blackburn, also a very distressed union, shows a 
slight decrease of mortality. Liverpool, though the 
largest cotton port in Europe, has been but slightly 
affected by the cotton famine; the pauperism there 
is, and has been, but little in excess of its usual 
amount. It has not been found necessary to insti- 
tute any Relief Committees. Nevertheless, the 
increase in the death-rate there has been very great. 
The average number of deaths in the three years was 
8,198 ; in the year ended Midsummer 1863, it was 
9,475, being an increase of 1,277, or 15°6 percent. 
In the contiguous Union of West Derby, the 
deaths were respectively 4,915 and 6,199, increase 
1,284, or 26:1 per cent. These figures present a 
remarkable contrast to the average death-rate of 
the Cotton Manufacturing Unions during the same 
period. Mr. Purdy observed that the increase of 
mortality in the Manchester, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Chorlton, Oldham, and Wigan Unions appeared 
from the Registrar’s Returns to have been caused 
by the prevalence of epidemics in those districts, 
especially from scarlatina, diphtheria, measles, and 
small-pox. The decrease of deaths in the other 
Unions has been attributed by various Registrars 
to the generally temperate state of the weather ; 
to the change from employment in the atmosphere 
of the mills to the open air; and to the greater 
maternal care bestowed upon the younger children. 
The possible saving of life from the last-named 
cause may be very great indeed when it is remem- 
bered that one-half of the large mortality of the 
Lancashire towns is usually that of children under 
jive years of age. 

‘Remarks on Native Colonial Schools and 
Hospitals, from the Sanitary Statistics of Miss 
Florence Nightingale,’ by Mr. J. Heywoop. 

‘Statistics of the Tanning Trade of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne’ (communicated by James Potts), by the 
late T. C. ANGus. 

Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
SATURDAY. 

‘On the Prevention of Fouling of Ships’ Bot- 
toms,’ by Dr. WHITE. 

At the last Meeting of the British Association 
a joint Committee from the Chemical and Mecha- 
nical Committees was formed to inquire into and 
report on the Austrian gun-cotton. The Reports 
from the two sections of this Committee were read 
this day. Dr. W. H. GLapstTonE read that relating 
to the chemical portion of the subject, which we 
have already reported in Section B. for Friday. 

Mr. J. Scorr Russeit read the Report on 
the mechanical portion of this question, by which 
it appears that greater effects are produced by 
gases generated from gun-cotton than by gases 
generated from gunpowder, and it was only 
after long and careful examination that the Com- 
mittee were able to reconcile this fact with 
the low temperature at which the mechanical 
force is obtained. The great waste of force in 
gunpowder constitutes an important difference 
between it and gun-cotton, in which there is no 
waste. The waste in gunpowder is 68 per cent. 
of its own weight, and only 32 per cent. is useful. 
This 68 per cent. is not only waste in itself, but it 
wastes the power of the remaining 32 per cent. 
It wastes it mechanically, by using up a large por- 
tion of the mechanical force of the useful gases. 
The waste of gunpowder issues from the gun with 
much higher velocity than the projectile ; and if it 
be remembered that in 100 lb. of useful gunpowder 
this is 681b., it will appear that 32 1b. of useful 
gunpowder gas is wasted in impelling a 68-lb. shot 
composed of the refuse of gunpowder itself. There 





is yet another peculiar feature of gun-cotton. It 
can be exploded in any quantity instantaneously. 
This was once considered its great fault; but it 
was only a fault when we were ignorant of the 
means to make that velocity anything we pleased. 
General von Lenk has discovered the means of 
giving gun-cotton any velocity of explosion that is 
required by merely the mechanical arrangements 
under which it is used. Gun-cotton in his hands 
has any speed of explosion, from 1 foot per second 
to 1 foot in 455 of a second, or to instantaneity. 
The instantaneous explosion of a large quantity 
of gun-cotton is made use of when it is required 
to produce destructive effects on the surrounding 
material. The slow combustion is made use of 
when it is required to produce manageable power, as 
in the case of gunnery. It is plain, therefore, that, 
if we can explode a large mass instantaneously, 
we get out of the gases so exploded the greatest 
possible power, because all the gas is generated 
before motion commences, and this is the condition 
of maximum effect. It is found that the condition 
necessary to produce instantaneous and complete 
explosion is the absolute perfection of closeness of 
the chamber containing the gun-cotton. The reason 
of it is, that the first ignited gases must penetrate 
the whole mass of the cotton, and this they do, 
and create complete ignition throughout, only 
under pressure. This pressure need not be great. 
For example, a barrel of gun-cotton will produce 
little effect and very slow combustion when out of 
the barrel, but instantaneous and powerful explo- 
sion when shut up within it. On the other hand, 
if we desire gun-cotton to produce mechanical 
work, and not destruction of materials, we must 
provide for its slower combustion. It must be 
distributed and opened out mechanically, so as to 
occupy a larger space, and in this state it can be 
made to act even more slowly than gunpowder; 
and the exact limit for purposes of artillery General 
von Lenk has found by critical experiments. In 
general, it is found that the proportion of 11 lb. 
of gun-cotton, occupying 1 cubic foot of space, 
produces a greater force than gunpowder, of which 
from 50 to 601b. occupies the same space, and a 
force of the nature required for ordinary artil- 
lery. But each gun and each kind of projectile 
requires a certain density of cartridge. Prac- 
tically, gun-cotton is most effective in guns 
when used as } to 4 weight of powder, and 
occupying a space of 15th of the length of the 
powder-cartridge. The mechanical structure of 
the cartridge is of importance as affecting its 
ignition. The cartridge is formed of a mechanical 
arrangement of spun cords, and the distribution of 
these, the place and manner of ignition, the form 
and proportion of the cartridge, all affect the time 
of complete ignition. Itis by the complete mastery 
he has gained over all these minute points that 
General von Lenk is enabled to give to the action 
of gun-cotton on the projectile any law of force he 
pleases. Its cost of production is considerably less 
than that of gunpowder, the price of quantities 
which will produce equal effects being compared. 
Gun-cotton is used for artillery in the form of a 
gun-cotton thread or spun yarn. In this simple 
form it will conduct combustion slowly in the 
open air, at a rate of not more than 1 foot per 
second, This thread is woven into a texture or cir- 
cular web. These webs are made of various dia- 
meters, and it is out of these webs that common 
rifle cartridges are made, merely by cutting them 
into the proper lengths, and inclosing them in stiff 
cylinders of pasteboard, which form the cartridges. 
(In this shape its combustion in the open air takes 
place at a speed of 10 feet per second.) In these 
cylindrical webs it is also used to fill explosive shells, 
as it can be conveniently employed in this shape to 
pass in through the neck of the shell. Gun-cotton 
thread is spun into ropes in the usual way up to 
2 inches diameter, hollow in the centre. This is the 
form used for blasting and mining purposes; it 
combines great density with speedy explosion. The 
gun.cotton yarn is used directly to form cartridges 
for large guns by being wound round a bobbin so 
as to form a spindle like that used in spinning- 
mills. The bobbin is a hollow tube of paper or 
wood, the object of the wooden rod is to secure in 
all cases the necessary length of chamber in the 








gun required for the most effective explosion. The 
gun-cotton circular web is inclosed in close tubes 
of india-rubber cloth to form a match line, in which 
form it is most convenient and travels with speed 
and certainty. In large quantities, for the explo- 
sion of mines, it is used in the form of rope, and in 
this form it is conveniently coiled in casks and 
stowed in boxes. As regards conveyance and 
storage of gun-cotton: it results from the foregoing 
facts, that 11b. of gun-cotton produces an effect 
exceeding 3 1b. of gunpowder in artillery. This ig 
a material advantage, whether it be carried by 
men, by horses, or in waggons. It may be placed 
in store, and preserved with great safety. The dan- 
ger from explosion does not arise until it is con- 
fined. It may become damp and even perfectly 
wet without injury, and may be dried by mere 
exposure to the air. This is of great value in ships 
of war, and in case of danger from fire, the maga- 
zine may be submerged without injury. As regards 
its practical use in artillery, it is easy to gather 
from the foregoing general facts how gun-cotton 
keeps the gun clean and requires less windage, and 
therefore performs much better in continuous 
firing. In gunpowder there is 68 per cent. of refuse, 
or the matter of fouling. In gun-cotton there is no 
residuum, and therefore no fouling. Experiments 
made by the Austrian Committee proved that 100 
rounds could be fired with gun-cotton, against 30 
rounds of gunpowder. From the low temperature 
produced by gun-cotton the gun does not heat. 
Experiments showed that 100 rounds were fired 
with a 6-pounder in 34 minutes, and the gun was 
raised by gun-cotton to only 122° Fahrenheit, 
whilst 100 rounds with gunpowder took 100 
minutes, and raised the temperature to such a 
degree that water was instantly evaporated. The 
firing with the gunpowder was, therefore, discon- 
tinued ; but the rapid firing with the gun-cotton 
was continued up to 180 rounds without any in- 
convenience. The absence of fouling allows all 
the mechanism of a gun to have much more exact- 
ness than where allowance is made for fouling. 
The absence of smoke promotes rapid firing and 
exact aim. There are no poisonous gases, and the 
men suffer less inconvenience from firing in case- 
mates, under hatches, or in closed chambers. The 
fact of smaller recoil from a gun charged with 
gun-cotton is established by direct experiment: its 
value is 3 of the recoil from gunpowder, projectile 
effect being equal. To understand this may not 
be easy. The waste of the solids of gunpowder 
accounts for one part of the saving, as in 100 lb. of 
gunpowder 68 lb. have to be projected in addition 
to the shot, and at a much higher speed. The re- 
mainder, General von Lenk attributes to the dif- 
ferent law of combustion. But the fact is esta- 
blished. The comparative advantages of gun-cot- 
ton and gunpowder for producing high velocities, 
are shown in the following experiment with a 
Krupp’s cast-steel gun, 6-pounder. With ordinary 
charge 30 oz. of powder produced 1,338 ft. per 
second. With charge of 13} oz., gun-cotton pro- 
duced 1,563 ft. The comparative advantages in 
shortness of gun are shown in the following expe- 
riments, 12-pounder :— 


Velocity, 

Calibres. Charge. feet per second. 
Cotton, length10 ..15°90z... .. .. .. .. 1,426 
Powder, ,, 13} .. 49 (normal powder charge) 1,400 
Cotton, DP caxde ke % o<. ee. “tae pee 


—As to advantage in weight of gun, the fact of the 
recoil being less in the ratio of 2 : 3 enables a less 
weight of gun to be employed, as well as a shorter 
gun, without the disadvantage to practice arising 
from lightness of gun. As regards durance of 
gun, bronze and cast-iron guns have been fired 
1,000 rounds without in the least affecting the 
endurance of the gun. As regards its practical 
application to destructive explosions of shells, 
it appears that from a difference in the law of 
expansion, arising probably from the pressure 
of water in intensely-heated steam, there is an 
extraordinary difference of result, namely, that the 
same shell is exploded by the same volume of gas 
into more than double the number of pieces. This 
is to be accounted for by the greater velocity of 
explosion when the gun-cotton is confined very 
closely in very small spaces. It is also a peculiarity 
that the stronger the shell the smaller the frag- 
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ments into which it is broken. As regards mining 
uses, the fact that the action of gun-cotton is vio- 
lent and rapid in exact proportion to the resistance 
it encounters, tells us the secret of its far higher 
efficacy in mining than gunpowder. The stronger 
the rock, the less gun-cotton, comparatively with 

npowder, is necessary for the effect ; so much so 
that while gun-cotton is stronger than powder as 
3 to 1 in artillery, it is stronger in the proportion 
of 6274 to 1 in a strong and solid rock, weight for 
weight. It is the hollow-rope form which is used 
for blasting. Its power of splitting up the material 
is regulated exactly as wished. As regards military 
and submarine explosion, it is -a well-known fact, 
that a bag of gunpowder nailed on the gates of a 
city will blow them open. In this case gun-cotton 
would fail. A bag of gun-cotton exploded in the 
same way is powerless. If one ounce of gunpowder 
is exploded in scales, the balance is thrown down ; 
with an equal force of gun-cotton nothing happens. 
To blow up the gates of a city a very few pounds 
of gun-cotton, carried in the hand of a single man, 
will be sufficient, only he must know its nature. 
In a bag it is harmless; exploded in a box it will 
shatter the gates to atoms. Against the palisades 
of a fortification: a small square box containing 
251b., merely flung down close to it, will open 
a passage for troops; in actual experience on pali- 
sades a foot diameter and 8 feet high, piled in the 
ground, backed by a second row of 8 inches dia- 
meter, a box of 25)b. cut a clean opening 9 feet 
wide. To this three times the weight of gunpowder 
produced no effect whatever, except to blacken the 
piles. Against bridges: a strong bridge of oak, 24 
feet span, was shattered to atoms by a small box 
of 251b. laid on its centre; the bridge was not 
broken, it was shivered. As to its effects under 
water : in the case of two tiers of piles; in water 13 
feet deep, 10 inches apart, with stones between them, 
a barrel of 1001b. gun-cotton, placed 3 feet from 
the face and 8 feet under water, made a clean 
sweep through a radius of 15 feet, and raised the 
water 200 feet. In Venice, a barrel of 4001b. placed 
near a sloop in 10 feet water, at 18 feet distance, 
threw it in atoms to a height of 400 feet. All expe- 
riments made by the Austrian Artillery Committee 
were conducted on a grand scale,—36 batteries, six 
and twelve pounders (gun-cotton) having been con- 
structed, and practised with that material. The 
reports of the Austrian Commissioners are all 
based on trials with ordnance, from six pounders 
to forty-eight pounders, smooth bore and rifled 
cannon. The trials with small fire-arms have been 
comparatively few, and are not reported on. The 
trials for blasting and mining purposes were also 
made on a large scale by the Imperial Engineers’ 
Committee, and several reports have been printed 
on the subject. 

Sir Wu. G. ARMSTRONG said it was impossible 
to listen to the report which had been read without 
being very much impressed with the great promise 
there was of gun-cotton becoming a substitute for 
gunpowder ; but at the same time there were cer- 
tain peculiar anomalies about it which he certainly 
should like to have cleared up, and until they were, 
they could not feel that perfect confidence in the 
results that they wished to do. In the first place, 
with regard to the heat evolved, they were told 
that, with such a quantity of gun-cotton as would 
produce a given quantity of gas, a certain initial 
velocity was imparted to the projectile, and that 
the heating effect upon the gun was much less than 
when a similar velocity was produced by an equi- 
valent quantity of gunpowder. The absence of heat 
in the gun implied an absence of heat in the gas. 
Where was the projectile force to come from, if 
there was no heat in the gas? He could not, for 
his part, conceive how it w4s possible of explana- 
tion. The next point that occurred to him was 
with regard to the recoil. It was stated that the 
recoil was very much less. That was ascribed to 
the absence of solid inert matter in the charge, 
which, in gun-cotton, was next to nothing. If the 
recoil was only two-thirds that of gunpowder, it 
would require, in order to account for that differ- 
ence, a much larger quantity of solid matter than 
there really was in the case of gunpowder. The 
report stated that the use of gun-cotton enabled 
them to reduce the length of the gun. It was 





quite certain, however, that with a short gun 
they could not get an equal initial velocity as 
with a long gun. If the initial velocity were 
increased there was more danger of bursting the 
gun than with gunpowder. Because if they got any 
velocity, or an equal velocity with the shorter gun, 
it must be concluded that it was done by virtue of 
a greater initial pressure and an earlier action upon 
the shot. That necessarily implied a greater strain 
upon the gun at the first explosion, and that would 
necessitate the employment of stronger guns. He 
should have expected a smaller velocity by a shorter 
gun, for the action of the gas was necessarily 
shorter than in a longer gun. The heat question, 
however, was to him the greatest puzzle of all. How 
they could have the propelling power without heat 
in the gas, and if they heated the gas, how they 
escaped heating the gun, he could not understand. 
—Prof. Po.e said he was quite unable to give any 
explanation of the difference of recoil. If the shot 
left the gun with the same velocity as when fired 
with gunpowder, it was natural to suppose that 
there must be the same quantity of recoil.—Mr. 
SIEMENS having briefly spoken on the dynamical 
question involved in the matter, suggested that the 
greater heat imparted to the gun in the case of 
gunpowder might be owing to the greater amount 
of solid matter, which taking up the great heat of 
the gases under a pressure of some 400 atmospheres 
imparted a portion of the same by radiation to the 
side of the gun, while in the case- of gun-cotton 
gases only were produced, which could only impart 
heat to the gun by the slower process of conduction, 
and left a larger margin of heat to be developed in 
force by expansion.— Admiral Sir E. BELCHER 
thought that the reason the gun was not heated by 
an explosion of gun-cotton might be because the 
gases had not time to heat the gun owing to the 
rapidity of the explosion, which was slower in 
the case of gunpowder; or that it might arise from 
the greater amount of fouling in the case of gun- 
powder.—Capt. Maury said this Report was some- 
thing more than interesting, because it was so 
exceedingly suggestive; and it appeared to him 
that it afforded them an element of security by 
giving the preponderance on the side of defence. 
Ever since steam had been applied to purposes of 
naval warfare it had been considered a matter of 
very great doubt by many professional men how 
far ordinary steamers and men-of-war, where forts 
were to be passed at the mouth of a river, were 
capable of sustaining the fire of such forts and 
passing up the river. And to show that there was 
ample time for them to do so, they had only to 
recollect the fact of steamers having fought forts 
for several hours. In the Crimea and at Charles- 
ton the steamers had remained under fire for several 
hours—a much longer time than was necessary to 
enable them to pass the forts and go higher up the 
river into a place of safety where they could do 
damage to the enemy. Iron-clads had rendered this 
much more easy than it had previously been. If 
then their principal defences failed them at the 
mouth of a river in this way, the question was 
whether they should not have recourse to mining 
for the destruction of the invading vessels? He him- 
self had been engaged upon the subject. He found 
this difficulty in employing gunpowder, that in order 
to be sure of destroying the vessel as she passed in 
a given line by means of gunpowder, the magazines 
must be in actual contact, or very nearly in actual 
contact with the side of the vessel ; otherwise the pro- 
bability was that the vessel would not be destroyed. 
Last week they had the intelligence of a vessel 
having had a mine exploded under her on the James 
River. That magazine contained several thousands 
of pounds of powder. The vessel did not know that 
the mine was there; but the mine did not destroy 
the vessel. It merely threw up a column of water, 
which washed some of the men overboard. His own 
conclusion was that to make sure of destroying a 
vessel after she had passed the forts, they must mine 
the channel in such a manner that the vessel must 
come in contact with one or other of the mines. It 
was found that wooden vessels to contain the powder 
would not do. They would not confine the powder 
long enough to produce a sufficient force. It was 
necessary to make them of stout boiler-iron. It 
would not do to leave the magazines on the top of 
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the water, and it would not do to put them at the 
bottom, for then there would be acushion of water 
between the bottom of the ship to be destroyed and 
the magazine, which would protect the vessel. In 
short, they had to anchor them beneath the surface 
with short buoy-ropes, at a depth proportioned to 
the kind of vessel expected to come up. But 
when they made the magazine of boiler-iron they 
had to have buoys to float it so large that they 
were always in danger of being carried away by 
the vessels crossing the line of magazine. The plan 
was to place those magazines in a ring in sucha 
position that the vessel in passing would have to 
come in contact with at least one and probably two’ 
of them. It was necessary to place those magazines 
of powder so that when you saw the vessel in that 
range you had only to bring the two poles of the 
galvanic battery together and make the explosion. 
There was, as already stated, a difficulty in using 
gunpowder. But since gun-cotton had the remark- 
able effect of destroying a vessel—he did not know 
her strength—at a distance of 18 feet, and that 
not vertically, but laterally, the question arose 
whether they might not fortify and protect those 
channel ways by placing a ring of gun-cotton maga- 
zines along the bottom ; but, at any rate, if that was 
not necessary, they could float them at any depth, 
and out of reach of the vessels generally using the 
channel. That appeared to him to be one of the 
most important uses of gun-cotton, and it was one 
which would give safety to cities which were some 
distance from the mouths of navigable rivers. He 
trusted that in the event of the Committee con- 
tinuing their labours, they would address their 
attention to this important point.—Admiral Sir E. 
BELcHER stated that the explosion of powder under 
water was once done under one of his own vessels to 
clear away ice. He placed it upon the ground, 
thinking that its explosion would blow the ice clear 
of her bows without touching the vessel. There 
was, however, sufficient water to form a cushion, 
and when the explosion took place it only pro- 
duced a great wave upon which the vessel rose. 
—Prof. Pote said what they wanted was some- 
thing to show the varying pressure of the gases 
in the gun; in fact, an indicator diagram.—Mr. 
J. Scotr Russert set himself to clear away 
the many difficulties which attended this very 
difficult subject. How was it that in gunpowder 
and in gun-cotton where there were equal quanti- 
ties of gas put in, the gasin the case of gunpowder 
was raised to an enormously high temperature, and 
came out at an enormously high pressure, showing 
that they had gas enormously expanded by heat; 
whereas in the case of gun-cotton the gas came out 
quite cool, so that you might put your hand upon 
it, and the gun itself was quite cool? He (Mr. 
Russell) had a theory. Steam was a gas, and steam 
expanded just by the same laws as other gases did. 
A great deal of the gas of gun-cotton happened to 
be steam. Let them conceive 100 1b. of gun-cotton 
shut up in a chamber that just held it. They had 
got there all the gases that had been spoken of, but 
they had also got 25 lb. of solid water—about one- 
third of a cubic foot of water—in that chamber. 
What did they do with it? They put fuel, they put 
fire to it. They heated the whole remaining pounds 
of patent fuel. If, then, they considered the gun- 
cotton gun as the steam-gun, they got rid of two 
difficulties. They would have, first, the enormous 
elasticity of steam; and secondly, they would get 
the coolness of it. They all knew that if they put 
their hand to expanded high pressure steam, it had 
swallowed up all the heat and came out quite cool. 
He believed that the gun-cotton gun was neither 
more nor less than Perkins’s old steam-gun with 
only this difference, that you bottled up the fuel 
and water, and let them fight it out with each other. 
They did their work and came out quite cool. He 
hoped, however, that it was understood that he did 
not dogmatize. He put all he had said with a note 
of interrogation upon it.—Prof. TYNDALL said he 
thought that a note of interrogation ought to be 
put to what Mr. Russell had said. 

The subject is considered of so much importance 
that the British Association, though it has re- 
appointed the Joint-Committee to continue its 
inquiries, has passed a resolution to urge on the 








Government the appointment of a Commission by 
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means of which a more complete investigation, and 
such as the subject unquestionably deserves, may 
be made than the means at the disposal of the 
Association will admit of. 


in the field at Stoke Mandeville, where the first 
assessment for ship-money was made. An inscrip- 
tion, as follows, will be placed on the cross:—‘‘ For 
these lands, in Stoke Mandeville, John Hampden 
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Finz-Art Gossip.—We are happy to state 
that the scheme for holding an exhibition of 
stained-glass, alluded to in the Atheneum some 
weeks since, has taken a concrete and practical 
form. The Science and Art Department in- 
vited the leading firms engaged in the production 
of stained glass to meet at South Kensington, 
and explained to their representatives the nature 
of the plan and its means of carrying it out. The 
Department proposes to hold the exhibition in 
@ gallery in the west wing of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, which contains fifteen windows, 
each 11 feet high, by 4 feet 9 inches wide, and 
could, if necessary, apply the windows of a gallery 
adjoining that in question to the same purpose. 
The manufacturers present unanimously accepted 
the offer, and agreed that the period of the exhibi- 
tion should be regulated by that of the Royal 
Academy. Messrs. T. Gambier Parry and R. 





was jin twenty shillings, ship money, levied 
by command of the King without authority of law ; 
the 4th of August, 1635. By resisting the claim 
of the King in legal strife he upheld the rights of 
the people under the law, and became entitled to 
grateful remembrance. His works on earth ended 
after the conflict in Chalgrove Field, the 18th of 
June, 1648, and he rests in Great Hampden 
Church.” We may record this as a singular im- 
provement in taste over the fact that several pro- 
fessed lovers of Hampden did not scruple to dig 
up a body they believed to be his and mutilate it, 
in order to decide how he was killed. 

The Cathedral at Tuam, one of the most inter- 
esting of the ecclesiastical buildings in Ireland, 
and claimed by the national antiquaries as pecu- 
liarly important in the history of Hibernian Art, 
is to be restored, at a cost estimated at 3,000/. 

The Lord Lyon King-at-Arms has complained 
to the authorities of Glasgow Cathedral that the 
heraldry of certain coats-of-arms recently placed 
in the windows of that edifice is incorrectly embla- 


, zoned. The Lyon’s powers to cause correction or 


Burchett were appointed an executive committee | 


on behalf of the exhibitors, to conduct the neces- 
sary arrangements in concert with the Department. 
The following are the names of the firms represented 
at the meeting :—Messrs. T. Baillie & Co., H. M. 
Barnett, Chance Bros. & Co., Clayton & Bell, Cox 
& Son, Evans, Field & Allan, J. A. Forrest, C. 
Gibbs, Hardman & Co., Lavers & Barraud, Morris, 
MarsHall, Faulkner & Co., O’Connor, J. Powell & 
Sons, F. Preedy, Pilkingtons, Ward & Hughes, 
J. P. Warrington, and W. Warrington. 

The memorial to the late Lady Canning, 


removal of such blunders are beyond challenge, 
but he exercises them with kindliness. We rejoice 
to see that heraldic blundering, very commonly 
the result of charlatanry, is thus exposed. Critics 
lament that a very large portion of the numerous 
works in stained glass placed in Glasgow Cathedral 
are of the transparency sort, and therefore offensive 
to common sense and the laws of Art; also that, 
with an English school of glass-stainers, competent 
and deserving encouragement, Munich glass has 


_ been used, the distinguishing sin of which is a total 


designed by Mr. G. G. Scott, has been erected | 


over her grave. It is of Sicilian marble, composed 
of a massive plinth supporting a coffin-shaped, 
horizontal slab, the top of which is wrought with a 
floriated cross; a shield of arms is placed on either 
side of the stem of the cross. 
tomb a tall stone rises, wrought at the top into a 


At the head of the | 


richly-carved cross, having an appropriate inscrip- | 


tion beneath it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has promised, 
if his engagements permit, to lay the first stone 
of the Wedgwood Memorial at Burslem, on the 
20th of October. The Committee of Council contri- 
bute 500/. in aid of the building. The Potteries 
district has honoured itself by taking up the fame 
of its great benefactor in a thorough way. The 
recently-placed statue of Wedgwood, by Mr. 
Davis, is, we are glad to see, only an instalment 
of gratitude. 

The impregnability of Blue-Books is proverbial, 
yet it is true that all readers of those compositions 
—we can hardly call them publications—aver that 
in them lie unsunned treasures of thought, sugges- 
tion and observation derived from the experience 
and wisdom of men well acquainted with the subjects 
upon which they give evidence, which treasures do 
not often get disinterred. The Royal Academy Com- 
mission Report is full of these suggestions—and we 
shall now and then cull them. Mr. Watts suggests 
(section 3134) that the Royal Academy should, by 
way of developing taste, do something towards 
placing before the eyes of the public at large the 
best specimens of Art. He thinks, and we with 
him, that the decoration of public schools, for 
instance, might be taken in hand by the Royal 
Academy, and his suggestion as to the manner of 
doing this is eminently practical. It might offer, 
the artist says, during the vacation at Eton, for 
example, to cause to be painted by its students 
such works as Flaxman’s classical designs, which 
are not to be surpassed in Art, noble amongst the 
noblest English works, and very interesting to the 
scholar. The Academy finding within its walls 
many able students might thus employ them, at a 
very small cost, to place before the eyes of scholars 
at public schools works which could not fail to give 
them a noble idea of Art. 

A memorial, consisting of an obelisk eight feet 
high, surmounted by a Maltese Cross, is to be 
erected by public subscription to John Hampden, 





miscomprehension of the true function and charac- 
ter of the art. 

The memorial to Mr. Mulready alluded to in 
our last is to consist of a tablet on his tomb at 
Kensal Green, and to be supplemented by a statue 
in the National Gallery. 

The guide-books are unreasonably silent as to 
some of the minor antiquities of the ancient city 
of Wells. We shall offer a welcome contribution 
to new editions of those volumes by calling atten- 
tion to the interesting hospital founded by Bishop 
Bubwith, of Wells, whose splendid shrine, or chan- 
try, in the Cathedral has a wide renown. In this 
hospital are to be found several of the medizval 
arrangements of like establishments: the common 
room for the inhabitants, with the ancient forms 
or stools that have been used since the founda- 
tion, massive blocks mounted on short legs, also 
the curious chapel, with a wooden screen, of Per- 


| pendicular character and simple form. The most 
| interesting piece of furniture in the house is a 


painted chest, preserved in the committee-room, 
and used, we believe, to hold deeds and papers of 
accounts. This is decorated with red and white 
roses on a dark ground, figures and quaint inscrip- 
tions signifying the devotion of the hospital to 
the use of the poor. As a fifteenth-century work, 


evidently in its original state, the coffer is curious. | 


The South Kensington Museum has just ac- 
quired, by purchase, a bas-relief in marble, repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child, very admirably 


carved and full of the sweetness and somewhat | 


archaic grace of the school of Donatello; if not by 
the master himself, this has certainly been pro- 
duced under his inspiration. The same establish- 
ment has obtained a life-size head, in marble, much 
resembling that of the statue of David by Michael 
Angelo, which is remarkably beautiful and perfect 
in preservation. The surface, which is intact, in- 
dicates the teaching and system of a noble school, 
decidedly that of the master named, if it be not 
produced by his own hand. 

The work of “‘ restoration” that gives so much 
cause for regret to our archeologists and architects, 
and has been the ground for remonstrance with the 
French authorities, proceeds thoroughly with the 
Church of Notre Dame, Paris. Carvers are restoring 
hands, heads, noses, ears, fingers, toes, &c., to the 
statues on the Port du Zodiaque of that cathedral. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
ween 


THE SwansEA E1stepDFop.— An Listeddfod, ao 
long an entertainment with which whimsical ideas of 
local pride and pedigree, and of efforts to bring to 
life that which Time and Change have made perish 
have been associated in the minds of Englishmen, 
may apparently now, if judiciously managed, become 
an object of interest to those who have small reyer. 
ence for rose, thistle, shamrock or leek, if the same 
vegetable product be used as a type or badge of 
exclusiveness ; yet who enjoy individuality all the 
more in proportion as they deprecate bigotry. In 
stating this hope, we must here limit it to Music; 
since with the antiquarian, philological and econo. 
mical duties and gains of such a Festival, wrapped 
up as they largely are within the fetters of a difficult 
language, which few beyond the pale of the Princi- 
pality will care to break, we will not pretend to in- 
termeddle. Peace be to the memory of most of the 
long orations, too thickly larded with assumptions 
and compliments to be healthy or to exercise much 
wholesome influence! With the teaching of those 
who preach prejudice to prejudice we can feel small 
sympathy. Among the speeches we heard, the 
speech of the Mayor of Swansea, on the third morn- 
ing, is to be remembered, as succinct, cordial and 
to the purpose; yet more the discourse delivered 
by the Bishop of St. David’s on the fourth morn. 
ing, which was admirable for the true catholicity 
of its spirit, for the largeness of the views set forth, 
and for the gentlemanly humour of the illustrations 
by which they were recommended. We will not 
trust ourselves with more than a single glance at 
the puerile fopperies of making Druids in broad- 
cloth and Ovates in crinoline. In spite of such 
nonsense, beyond which Cambrian sense would do 
well to advance as far and as fast as possible, it 
is obvious that, without any depreciation from that 
which is commendable in all local festivities, where 
the inhabitants of one town, or shire, or group of 
shires conspire to amuse and interest themselves 
with that which is their own special product, these 
Welsh meetings have widened in their scope. 
North and South have this year come together. 
Their managers have been compelled to profit by 
some experience of Saxon doings and gains. Though 
the pertinacious may not like to admit the fact, it 
is nevertheless true, that men of the soil have gone 
out into England and Europe, and, without their 
hearts in the least losing hold of the old country, 
have been leavened with ideas of progress—ideas 
which will bear fruit more or less in proportion as 
they are adopted by that self-knowledge which 
turns every material to its best account, because it 
does not demand either from the past or the future 
that which is unattainable. To come to our special 
subject, the immense movement in the cause 
of choral music, which has made itself felt in 
every corner of England during the last thirty 
years—which now exhibits in London (thirty 
years ago dependent on Lancashire) its thousands 
| of pure and skilled voices—which has rendered 
| possible and easy such a demonstration as the one 
in Peterborough Cathedral, of which it was a plea- 
sure to speak not many weeks ago—which has 
quickened the country of John Knox into other forms 
than the grim and judicial psalmody of the Kirk,— 
has stirred Wales also. And timidly, as might be 
expected from innovators afraid of venturing a step 





| beyond the traditions of Hoel and Taliesin, and of 
offering any rivalry to the indigenous harp (which as 
| played indigenously is only an instrument of puny and 
| limited musical value), but judiciously, a chorus—a 
| real people’s chorus, made up of workers in the mine, 
| in the forge, on the farm,—has been employed, so 
| a8 to give these Festivals a value to outside folk far 
beyond that of mere ciriosity. The force convened 
at Swansea comes strictly within this description. 


‘| The voices were four hundred in number ; and pos- 


sibly as many more might have been gathered, but 
for the unfortunate propensity of parish to set itself 
against parish, or choir to decline junction with 
choir—the same which, for the time present, 

destroyed the harmony of the Yorkshire Musical 
Festivals. Some of the singers who were assembled 
at Swansea are very young; but their united tone 
was sweet and fresh without thinness. The soprant 
in particular were very good. The central group or 
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Jeus belonging to Swansea, round which gather- 
od the choirs Ties Andee, Merthyr Tydvil, Dow- 
Jais, and other places, was well conducted by an 
amateur gentleman, Dr. Evan Davies, who has 

‘ven much time and energy to the task, and with a 
very satisfactory result. Coming as the choirs 
composing this chorus did from separate places, 
and general rehearsal being thereby rendered all 
put impossible, they could only in their present 
state, for the most part, be judiciously employed 
in simple music. That the old harmonized melodies 
of Wales lend themselves willingly to such a pur- 

se, we Londoners know. Still, new compositions 
were produced by two natives of the Principality 

—Mr. Brinley Richards and Mr. John Thomas, 
whose harmonized Welsh airs are most effective. 
The most elegant, and not the least sterling, side 
of our sedulous pianist’s talent as a composer is 
shown in his vocal music. We have not forgotten 
his music to Herrick’s ‘ Litanie.’ His Prince of 
Wales’s melody has gone through England; but 
we like far better his setting of Joanna Baillie’s 
delicious words, “ Up, quit thy bower,” as a terzett; 
his part-sing, ‘Sweet day, so cool, and calm and 
bright”; and, best of all, his sacred song, ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Path,’ which is graceful and holy, and was 
very beautifully given by Miss Edith Wynne. This 
young lady, we repeat, may stand in the very first 
class of British singers, if she please to practise, 
without forcing, her sympathetic and charming 
voice. No one of her far more practised country- 
women sings with a purer articulation or more real 
expression. Her sister, Miss Kate Wynne, too, 
has a good contralto voice, also in need of complete | 
training. 

On the evening of Thursday week, the announce- 
ment of the new Cantata by Mr. John Thomas, to 
words by the gentleman whose Welsh style and 
title is Talhaiarn, drew together an enormous audi- | 
ence—upwards of eight thousand people, it is said, 
having been present; not a few of whom forced an 
entrance into the building. This was too frail to | 
endure anything like surcharge or panic among 
those who occupied it; and at an early period of 
the evening a serious alarm took place—the build- 
ing, in fact, being pronounced unsafe, and the 
inlets and outlets to it insufficient. Any cata- 
strophe, however, was averted by the firmness of 
the Mayor, who recommended and enforced the 
dispersion of the assembly. 

* Llewelyn,’ produced on the next evening, is 
the most important new composition hitherto 
written for one of these meetings, being rather 
beyond than within the average length. It is com- 
posed for a quartett of solo voices—at Swansea 
represented by Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Watts 
(a beginner of local celebrity, with a fine voice, 
who has here, by the way, won a scholarship 





entitling her to London tuition), Messrs. Wilbye | her vocal endowments. 


Cooper and Lewis Thomas, and a chorus, and, at 
present, is written for an accompaniment of harps, 
pianoforte and wind instruments. The Welsh 
poem is by ‘‘Talhaiarn,” translated by Mr. Oli- 
phant. There is little in the subject to tempt a 
musician, Without any English narrowness, one 
may well become tired of hearing of the patriotic 
antagonisms betwixt Celt and Saxon, breathed in 
high strains, but illustrating no great event; and, 
with every hopeful wish for the happiness of our 
young royal pair, an apropos to the marriage of a 
Prince of Wales has hardly now much novelty as 
closing a poem. By way of an episode, the ballad 
of ‘ Gelert’s Grave’ is introduced. As the Cantata 
stands, though the verse is smooth and flowing, it 
is too long. There is much to praise in the music 
by Mr. Thomas: some of his choral effects are 
melodious and effective, because broadly simple 
without flimsiness. A duett for soprano and tenor, 
a very good chorus of male voices, with tenor solo, 
are the best numbers. But it is curious (and should 
be instructive as a comment on the untenable fan- 
cies of such as conceive it possible to keep Welsh 
music stationary) that Mr. Thomas, besides pre- 
ferring English words, has written in the southern 
rather than in the national style. He might have 
learnt his art at the feet of Bellini and Donizetti 
rather than at those of the bounteous old melodists 
of the Principality whose remains form a group 





which is almost unique in national music. Even 


his tune to the Gelert legend, in twelve verses 
(the length of which might have been disguised 
by setting them in pairs) is not Welsh in style. 
On the choral execution of the work it would not 
be fair to lean too heavily, the composition being 
more elaborate than any to which this promising 
chorus, as yet only a step beyond infancy, has bent 
itself. Some of the numbers went very.well; in 
others there was great uncertainty. As a whole, 
the Cantata is worthy of repetition—we hope in 
London,—that is, if repetition is to imply (as we 
hope it will) re-consideration. 

Among other leading musical features of the 
Festival, must not be overlooked the good piano- 
forte and harp-playing by Messrs. Brinley Richards, 
John Thomas and Chatterton; the efficient aid of 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. Lewis Thomas; and 
the appearance of Miss Freeth. This young lady, 
as pianist, besides abundant execution and a clear 
and expressive touch, has more real style, origi- 
nality, and consequently attraction for us, than any 
of her English sisterhood. She ought to be more 
frequently heard in public—wanting merely, as 
she does, that perfect command of the instrument 
only to be gained by habit of constant appearance, 
with which no pianist (least of all one of her sex) 
can dispense. 

The enjoyment of the regular concerts, as they 
may be called, was a thing good to see; and very 
droll and hearty it was to hear how the nightingales 
with unpronounceable names were invited (with a 
royalty of command) to sing something in Welsh, 
after they had sung in Saxon, by a large part of 
their audiences. The morning competitions, at 
what may be called the sectional meetings, were 
still more peculiar. Choir sang against choir for 
prizes, even as they do at the German meetings of 
part-singers, and though bickering there may have 
been beneath the surface, among managers and 


' those who would fain manage, among the competi- 


tors themselves hearty, honest, good feeling seemed, 
with little exception, to be the rule. One idyllic 
contest was peculiar—a prize offered to the best 
contralto voice, the exhibition being made in ‘The 
Blackbird,’ a lovely melody from the collection of 
Miss Jane Williams, of Aberpergwm. Four candi- 
dates, all of them obviously belonging to the 
humbler class of society, presented themselves to 
sing without accompaniment, with an earnest- 
ness and absence of coquetry, for the power to 
attain or to simulate which many a prima donna 
would gladly sacrifice the best of her bracelets. 
The voices of all the four had promise, and a sort 
of family likeness one to the other in their generic 
sweetness. One voice among them would repay 
any care or culture, supposing its owner (which, 
of course, such a competition afforded no means of 
judging) to possess intelligence corresponding with 
On the third morning, 
three soprant appeared in a similar competition, 
‘The Rising Sun’ being the air chosen. They 
were all out of tune on precisely the same notes. 
After them, a very young girl presented herself, 
with a most beautiful voice, and singing in an 
artless and natural manner, which promises 
much for her future. The Pennillion singing 
(a sort of improvisation), on which faithful 
Cambrians lay such stress, is virtually little more 
wonderful than a trick which any ready versifier 
having a musical ear might easily acquire. 
Neither can we think the old triple harp of the 
country more worthy of being perpetuated in this 
generation, than would be the virginals for which 
Dr. John Bull wrote as precursor of the pianoforte. 
The brass-band contest on the third morning offered 
so little matter for praise as to be felt among the 
tedious superfluities of the meeting. 

This Swansea performance, to close our notes 
on its music, was, in most respects, calculated 
to raise that much—and not unjustly—decried 
institution, the Listeddfod, in the estimation 
of all who are capable of comparing and think- 
ing, and who can accept more operas than ‘ Don 
Juan,’ and oratorios more modern than ‘ Elijah.’ 
No doubt there were mistakes. It is a grave 
one for the Cambrian musicians, whether crea- 
tive or executive, to run on so few tunes as 
they do, for it is allowing the world falsely to 
imagine that their land is poor in melody. ‘Of 





a noble race was Shenkin,’ and ‘Ar hyd y nos,’ 
or ‘The Vale of Towy,’ and ‘The Ash Grove,’ 
‘The Power of Love,’ ‘The Blackbird,’ and 
‘Merch Megen,’ form capital airs. ‘The March 
of the Men of Harlech,’ if it do not “lick 
the ‘ Marseillaise’ into fiddle-strings ” (as we were 
politely assured is the case by an ad captandum 
speaker whom his flatteries of his own country-folk 
seem to have made a sort of oracle), is still a superb 
tune. But the same superb tune repeated in three 
different forms during one act of a concert, after 
having been played twice a day for three da 
running, ends in becoming tiresome. And the 
above are not the whole stock, no, nor the hun- 
dredth part of the equally noble tunes of Wales, 
North and South. Then the comfort of the 
solo performers, in every respect, had been over- 
looked. From the mere inattention to such a 
detail as providing sufficient copies of the music 
to be sung, more than one piece missed its effect ; 
and one local singer, whom it was obvious every 
one desired to produce favourably, as a child of 
the neighbourhood, was all but compromised. For 
veterans of known reputation these checks are of 
no consequence: but to those who require kind 
construction as beginners they may be fatal. Once 
more, while we would have these meetings made 
self-supporting and self-reliant, and encouraged to 
owe their principal pleasure and profit to Welsh 
things done by Welsh people among Welsh people— 
since only thus can their character be kept up—it 
is surely dangerous to lavish so much indiscriminate 
enthusiasm, here, there and everywhere—so much 
bombastic reciprocal flattery—as seems to be the 
formula in respect to every person and product of 
local growth, ancient or modern. The leek, whether 
traditional or of to-day, has many leaves, some dead 
as well as some living. 

The Pavilion, where the performances were held, 
was, as regarded its interior, one of the most slight, 
and perhaps the largest, temporary music-hall we 
have seen, not forgetting those of Bonn (for the 
Beethoven Fest) and Diisseldorf; it was built, on 
hire during the week, for this Festival, at a very 
moderate cost. Five, generally six, thousand 
persons attended the evening concerts ; an audience 
proportionately less (seeing that busy men find it 
hard to play or to work at speeches and science in 
the morning) frequented the orations and the com- 
petitors in the early part of the day. The flag and 
garland decorations of the hall and its galleries were 
bright and effective. The platform was hemmed 
with clever busts of Cambrian celebrities by Mr. 
Davis. The lighting (gas-lighting) was perilously 
liberal, seeing that the means of access to and egress 
from what was virtuajly a deal shed were cruell. 
insufficient ; and that, with every conceivable will 
on the part of all concerned to make every 
guest comfortable, the arrangements to facilitate 
the placing of a large audience were confused and 
awkwardly carried out—a matter of no slight con- 
sequence to a public largely composed of pedes- 
trians, however good-humoured, and during days 
of such woeful, drenching rain as the first days at 
Swansea. The alarm which might have preluded 
a grave calamity, and thus cast a woeful terror 
over every thought connected with this Festival, 
is ascribable to the causes mentioned; and these 
could have escaped the observation of no one fami- 
liar with large gatherings, and what is necessary 
for their accommodation. 

The financial result seems to have satisfied as 
much as surprised those who have interested 
themselves on the occasion. They have, therefore, 
every reason to take to heart every error that may 
have this year chanced from commission or omis- 
sion, with a view to avoiding the same in 1864, at 
Llandudno, where the Bards of North and South 
Wales have appointed to hold their next Eisteddfod. 

As postscript to the above notes on an interesting 
and peculiar meeting, it may be told that a roomy 
music-hall is in process of erection at Swansea, to 
be completed by the close of this year. 





Sap.Er’s WELLS.—This theatre has now opened 
for a legitimate season under the direction of Miss 
Marriott, whose management commenced on Satur- 
day with Mr. Lovell’s play of ‘Love's Sacrifice.’ 
In order to give full effect to the performance, 
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Mr. Henry Marston was engaged to support the 
character of Matthew Aylmer, and was received by 
the audience with enthusiasm. In his performance 
of the part he was careful to justify the plaudits 
he had experienced, and he acted throughout with 
force and feeling, as well as with that dignity which 
belongs to the school in which he has studied. The 
manner of the Kembles has in him its apparently 
ultimate illustration. In the more emotional scenes 
of the part, Mr. Marston evinced a depth of feeling 
to which the audience consciously responded. The 
other characters of the drama were respectably 
filled. Indeed, Miss Marriott, in the part of Mar- 
garet, was not only forcible, as might have been 
expected, but truly and naturally passionate, giving 
free way to her impulses rather than attempting 
artificial declamation. Miss Mandlebert, also, as 
Herminie, was spirited and hilarious, and carried 
the audience with her in her merry scenes. The 
Manow of Mrs. H. Wallis was effective, while 
in Mr. George Fisher, as Jean Ruse, Lafont’s | 
clerk, she found a clever coadjutor. Lafont himself, 
perhaps the most telling character in this singular 
drama, was very efficiently impersonated by Mr. 
W. D. Gresham. Mr. Edmund Phelps was lively 
in St.-Zo, and Mr. Henry Haynes impressive as 
Eugene de Lorme. De Lorme himself, disguised as 
Friar Dominic, was rather heavily interpreted by | 
Mr. T. B. Bennett, whom we have seen to more 
advantage. After the drama followed the National 
Anthem, and an address in comic rhymes, abounding 
in odd double endings, written by Mr. Burton, was 
delivered by Miss Marriott. The evening’s enter- 
tainment concluded with the musical drama enti- 
tled ‘Of Age To-morrow.’ Mr. Edmund Phelps 
enacted Baron Frederick, who disguises himself as 
four characters, and in all gave evidence that he is 
an improving and rising actor. 


Princgss’s.— Mr. Montgomery having perse- 
vered in his management of this theatre has now 
appeared in many Shaksperian characters, and has 
added to his repertory those of ‘King John,’ | 
© Richard the Third,’ and ‘ Macbeth.’ In all he has | 
shown the same average degree of talent and neat- | 
ness, and the skill which makes the most of moder- 
ate powers of execution. His Macbeth, indeed, 
had many points of merit, and in the last act 
manifested unexpected force and vigour. The farce 
of ‘The Rough Diamond’ has nightly followed the 
leading dramas, and served to bring under our 
notice Miss Lizzie Harrison as Margaret, a part 
which shecleverly impersonates. The same piece also 
introduces to us Mr. Sefton Parry, from the Cape 
of Good Hope Theatre, as Cousin Joe. Mr. Parry 
is evidently an experienced actor, and assumed the 
rustic manner with an ease, and made its broad 
comic qualities tell with a power, which com- 
manded the laughter of the audience. As a low 
comedian, Mr. Parry has few superiors, 


witnessed everywhere, and it was not to be expected | 
that the management of this theatre would entirely 
neglect the invention. But they have preferred 
a slight burlesque on the subject to a regular 
introduction of the scientific apparatus. Mr. Tom 
Taylor has accordingly furnished them with a sort | 
of burletta, in which the old-fashioned ghosts of 
the stage are brought into a churchyard at mid- 
night, where Professors Kepper and Quirks are 
supposed to be roaming in search of spirits. Here 
we have St. Agnes, Hamlet, Banquo, and a score 
others, who sing or spout, and perform many 
grotesque tricks; until Shakspeare appears and 
rebukes them in a set speech, condemning bad 
actors and second-rate playwrights, and ending 
with recommending the scientific inventions of 
modern times. Mr.- Taylor has had a difficult | 
theme to treat. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gossip.—This has 
been the week of the Worcester Festival. Of the 
effect produced on Thursday by Herr Schachner’s 
oratorio—the first attempt at a new serious pro- 
duction, made during many years past, at the 
meeting of the Three Choirs—we may speak on 
Saturday next. The performance of this oratorio 


is reported not to have been so much a case of 
selection by the Committee, as of speculation by | 


the composer or his friends, who may be said to 
have purchased its production by the administra- 
tion of liberal guarantees. 

There is to be a Choral Festival in York 
Minster, we presume after the fashion of that at 
Peterborough, on the 13th of next month. There 
was, not long since, a meeting of the kind in 
Hereford Cathedral, at which 382 voices sang. 
These are signs of the musical as well as the eccle- 
siastical times, arguing that sacred and service 
music,—which, though perpetually confounded, 
are in some points totally distinct,—may be coming 
together in our minsters under conditions alto- 
gether new to England. If the movement be kept 
clear of archeological pedantry and sectarian in- 
tolerance, it will prove of great importance to the 
spread of serious Art in this country. Meanwhile, it 
indicates an amplitude and development of resource 
such as the Masons and Sewards, who cared for 
our service music at the time when oratorios in 
cathedrals were most in request, never dreamed of. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘Antigone’ music has been given 
at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Martin’s choir of many 
choirs is to sing there this day week. 

The subscribers to the Sacred Harmonic Society 
will be glad to hear that the difference between Mr. 
Sims Reeves and its Committee will end by his re- 
appearance there during the coming oratorio season. 

Mr. Mellon’s concerts approach their close. 
Among other music of importance given by him, 
has been a selection from ‘Acis and Galatea’: the 
‘ Faust ’ arrangement nightly. 

Malle. Tietjens has returned from Paris, with- 
out, apparently, being engaged at the Grand 
Opéra. It now seems,—from concurrent testimony 
which has arrived from every side, public and 
private,—that, while she was received in ‘Les 


Huguenots’ with all courteous attention, as one | 
| trying a difficult enterprise (her Valentine, how- 


ever, being by much her best character), the vocal 
inequalities of her style,—arising, we fear, from 


| imperfect German training, did not pass unper- 


ceived in the Rue Lepelletier. Of these we were 
aware, when hearing her in Vienna, with Madame 
Czillag. There was then time to have corrected 
them, had not immoderate praise done its usual 
work, giving its victim reason to believe that there 
was nothing to amend—nothing to be added. In 
this chorus we have never joined. The same fate 
attended the lady in Naples as has befallen her in 
Paris. No one having ears could question the natu- 
ral force and fine quality of her voice; but it is no 
case of coterie-spite or national jealousy to repeat, 
that the executive power of the organ has never 
been developed, and that the instrument itself is 


| already impaired by constant wear and tear. The 


best friends of Mdlle. Tietjens would be those who 


| encouraged her to take these truths to heart—hard 
| though the task may be, now that her ears are filled 


to overflowing with pans, which have hailed her 
as one without a fault. It will soon be too late. 

To the list of the artists engaged at the Paris 
Italian Opera, which has already been given, may 
be added the names of the sisters Marchisio and 
Madame Gassier,—of Signori Baragli, Musiani and 
Pagans among tenors (Signor Tamberlik not re- 
turning),—of Signori Agnesi and Giraldoni among 
baritones,—and of Signori Antonini and Bouché 
among basses. The new operas promised are 
Signor Verdi's ‘Simon Boccanegra,’ and ‘ La Forza 
del Destino.’ 

The ThéAtre Lyrique at Paris opened its season 
on the Ist, with the version of ‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro.’ The coming opera by M. Bizet is called 
‘Les Pécheurs de Perles.’ Two new singers, M. 
Ismael and Mdlle. de Miesen are to appear in it. 
After that is to come ‘Les Troyens.’ 

Dr. Nohl, already known in Germany by his 
writings on music, advertises himself as busied on 
a life of Beethoven, and invites any one who has 
anything to say to send information to him at 
No. 4, Schillergarten, Munich. Some time has 
elapsed since similar publicity was given to a 
request by Mr. Trayer, the American collector, 
whose materials, when he was in England, were 
understood to be all but complete, and whose col- 
lections were rare and extensive beyond all prece- 
dent. What has become of his work ? 

Dr. Liszt, who is still at Rome, has lately (say 





the foreign journals) composed a Hymn for St, 
Cyril’s Day —St. Cyril being the Sclavonian apostle 
—which was performed in the Church of San Giro. 
lamo degli Schiavoni. 

There is no laying by Art for a real artist. I¢ 
is only the artisan who slackens in his love and 
interest because years go on, and when it becomes 
dignified for him no longer to be perpetually for. 
ward in the arena of exhibition and competition, 
One foreign holiday-keeper writes of an or, 
concert given fora charitable purpose at Loschwitz, 
a village on the Elbe-side, by Prof. Moscheles, who 
has been ‘‘summering” there. Another speaks in 
high praise of a set of songs just composed by 
Madame Viardot to Russian words, which will 
also appear in a French and German translation. 

The “patent Ghost” has introduced a new fea- 
ture into our play-bills. Mr. Simpson, a local 
manager of known enterprise, announces that he 
has bought the ‘“‘exclusive right” of the spectral 
illusion for Birmingham. 





MISCELLANEA 


Pig and Whistle.—In the review of ‘The History 
of Christian Names,’ Atheneum, No..1870, p. 265, 
occurs the quotation—‘“‘ The Danish pige (a girl), the 
word that has suffered that startling change in the 
sign of the Pig and Whistle, once the Pige Washael 
(the maiden’s greeting), 7. ¢., the salutation of the 
Blessed Virgin.” Now, apart from the strangeness 
of mixing Danish and Anglo-Saxon (there is no 
authority for such Anglo-Saxon word as piga, and 
the Icelandic is pika), and the fact that there is no 
remnant of pig as a girl in our language, the sign 
admits of a much simpler explanation. The word 
Pig formed the subject of a paper by Mr. H. N, 
Sealey, before the Somerset Archeological Society, 
in 1859, and he adopted the same explanation. 
He also said that Oldmixon, a native of Bridge- 
water, in his ‘ History of England’ (1730), noticed 
the Pig Cross and the High Cross in his account 
of the siege of Bridgewater by the Parliamentary 
forces in 1645. The Pig Cross was not far from 
the parish church, dedicated to the Virgin, and 
Mr. Sealey conjectures that Pig Cross was Our 
Lady’s Cross. He also mentions places called 
Pig’s Hill and Pig's Ditch, to which he applies a 
like explanation. But the Danish for the Virgin 
is not pigen, but jomfruen, and the Icelandic is 
jonfrti. It would have been about as reverent to 
call the Virgin pigen as to call her “Our Girl” 
instead of “Our Lady” in English. The following 
seems to be the correct explanation:—In Scotch 
pig is the common word for an earthenware vessel; 
and the pig-market is the part of the market where 
crockery is sold. The word appears in English 
biggin, Scotch piggin (a milk-pail), Gaelic pige (an 
earthen jar), English pitcher and beaker, old French 
picher, old High German pehhar, Italian bicchiere, 
medieval Latin bicarium or picariwm, and Greek 
Bixog (in Herodotus, i. 194, probably an earthen 
jar). Pig is therefore a pot or potsherd. Whistle 
is also a Scotch word for small change, which may 
be related to the German Wechsel in a remote 
degree (the Anglo-Saxons wrote wri«l). Thus, 
Burns, in his Epistle to John Rankine (quoted by 
Jamiesen under Quhissel), says— 

Some auld-us’d hands had ta’en a note 
That sic a hen had got a shot ; 
I was suspected for the plot ; 
I scorn’d to lie; 
So gat the whissle o' my groat, 
An’ pay’t the fee. 
That is, “I got the change for my money, or the 
punishment for my misdeeds.” ‘‘ Small change” 
is, of course, looked upon with contempt. ‘I 
don’t care a brass farden for you,” says the 
Englishman. 
The swats sae ream’d in Tammie’s noddle, 
Fair play, he car’d na deils a boddle, 
says Burns, a boddle being two pence Scots, or 
one-sixth of a penny English. In the same poem 
he uses the parallel expression— 


The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam didna mind the storm a whistle— 


that is a boddle,as before. Pig and whistle were 
thus names of potsherds and small, worthless cash. 
“To go to pigs and whistles” might mean precisely 
the same as our “ going to pol.” Jamieson shows 
that this phrase actually existed in Scotch, and 
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quotes the following passages, but evidently mis- 
understands the meaning of the “ whistle,” for he 
says: “ perhaps q. ‘gone to shreds,’ nothing re- 
maining but what is of no use but to ’be playthings 
for children” :— 
The back-ga’en fell ahint 
And couldna’ stand ; 
So he to pigs and whistles went, 
And left the land. 
The Har’ st Rig, stanza 48. 
“T would be nane surprised the morn to hear that the 
Nebuchadnezzar was a’ gane to pigs and whistles, and driven 
out with the divors bill to the barren pastures of bank- 
ruptey.”—The Entail, i. 9. 


—The second part of the phrase here well explains 
the first. Now, the inn sign may have been a 
piece of landlord’s facetiousness, adopting the well- 
known phrase of “ Pig and Whistle,” with a covert 
allusion to the pig (jug) of beer and whistle (change) 
for the customer. On the other hand, it may have 
only been the application of a familiar phrase for 
some unfamiliar words, like the Bell and Savage 
for the Belle Sawvage. But that phrase could 
scarcely have been one which could scarcely have 
been written, as Pige Washael. It is useless to 
conjecture further back. Corruptions are historical 
facts, and not to be guessed at. If it could be 
shown that such a sign as Pige Washael ever 
occurred that would settle the question, but then 
it could only have been an archaic way of saying 
Here’s a health to all good lasses, 
without the slightest allusion to the Virgin. Pig | < 
Cross may have been an earthenware cross, or even 
a brick as opposed to a stone cross, or a cross where 
the pig (crockery) market was held. Pig’s Hill 
may have been a sort of Monte Testaccio. Or in 
Pig’ 3 Hill and Pig’s Ditch, and even in Pig Cross, 
the word might mean swine, as usual. Any other 
meaning would require documentary evidence. 
Atex. J. ELLs. 
The Queen’ 's English.—Allow me one brief reply 
to “ Purley,” and, so far as I am concerned, this dis- 
pr ends. By ‘ physical geography ” is meant 
“natural” as distinguished from “ political ” geo- 
graphy. It describes the surface of the earth and 
the natural operations occurring on it. How that 
surface has been formed by the past action of these 
operations, it is the province of geology to tell us. 
Recent inquiry among the hills of Yorkshire and 
Northumberland confirms my belief that in the 
North of England the word “ watershed” is a 
common popular term used by shepherds, miners, 
bailiffs, land-surveyors and engineers, from time 
immemorial. It is no more a translation from the 
German than the word “ fell” for a long flat-topped 
height. Cross Fell has been known by that name 
for centuries. In the softer counties of the south, 
many of the good old English words for features 
of ground are forgotten, but “ torr, ” « scaur,’ 
“lowe,” “cleugh,” “dene,” ‘ beck,” are genuine 
English words, as well as ‘ “fell” and “ watershed,” 
whether or no they may chance to have been 
adopted by classic authors, or found their way into 
dictionaries. But I find that here they retain the 
primary meaning of the word “shed,” to divide or 
separate. I was told, only last evening, at dinner, 
by two ladies of New rcastie, that it was a common 
phrase as applied to the hair, i in the sense of part- 
ing it,—not parting with it. One young girl would 
say to another “You have not shed your hair 
properly”; or, “The shedding of your hair is not 
straight.” A kind Scotch correspondent has in- 
formed me that the word is used in thesame sense in 
Scotland, and every one here seems amused at the 
idea of there being any question about such a com- 
mon word as “watershed.” As to the pronuncia- 
tion of words, our only safe guide must be the 
“ usus, quem pents arbitrium est, et jus, et norma 
loquendi.” The “‘usus” that I met with always 
taught me to pronounce the words as if spelt 
“ dioceese ” and “dioceesan,” and equally to call 
it metamorphésis, and not metamérphosis. In 
words which are seldom used, the law of use can- 
not be very strong. In such cases it seems to me 
to be quite legitimate to fall back on the old or 
original wse as our best guide. J. BreTe JUKES. 





To gee —E. J. B.—D. C. es B. R.—H. T. 
-J. G. I.—V. J.—S. W.—T. D.—received. 


Errata.—P. 313, col. 2, 1. ‘81, for “de Biéfre,” read de 
Biefve; and 1, 38, for “ Schimsaidt,” read Scinwaldt, 
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&. &. | &. 
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In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and further Particulars may be obtained at the Railway 
Stations, of the Local Agents, or at the 
HEAD UFPICE, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Ww poe J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Specia! Act of Parliament, 1849, 





DEEE-STALEING AND YACHTING 
TELESCOPES. 
Baie to Five Guineas. 





Vv. W, Malve 
London : London : Arnold, 72, y + and W: ales & Co. 56, Cheapside. 
PELIcan LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
EsTABLISHED 1N 1797, 
70, LOMBARD-STREBT, E.C. and 57, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Directors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. ener Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. D.C.L.| Will a James Lancaster, 


Pry Lubbock, Esq. F.B.S. 


James A. Gordon, Esq. M.D.| Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
F.R.8. Matthew Whiting, E sq. 


Edward Hawkins, jun. Esq Marmaduke Wyvill, jun. Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. ‘Se. oy ee 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 


This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates of Pre- 
—— with Participation in Profits, and at Low Rates without 
 rofits. 

Also—Loans in connexion with Life Assurance upon approved 
Security. 

At the last Division of Profit the Bonus varied from 28 to 6 
per cent. on the Premiums pai 

For Particulars and Forms of. Proposal apply to the Secretary. 


Nosts BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1809. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 
Accumulated and Invested Funds .... £2,122,828 
Annual Revenue .........sceceseeeeeseee $422,401 


John Davis, Esq. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances granted both at Home and in Foreign Countries on 
the most liberal terms. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Every facility offered to Insurers. 
NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS pivipep among the 
Insurers on the Participating principle. 
The NEW LIFE BUSINESS transacted in 1862 as follows :— 
Policies. Amount Insured. Premiums. 
1,037 £768,334 £23,641. 
Forme, of Proposal and every information will be furnished on 
tt 
— OFFICES: 


LONDON ........ eeceses 58, Threadneedle-street. 
“ eee. 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury. 
” West- ‘End Office: 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


ISHER’S DRESSING CASES 
and TRAVELLING BAGS. 


FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices. 
188, STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues post free. 


HE STANDARD, Nov. 15, speaking of 
BENSON’S WATCHES in the Exhibition, says :—‘“‘ It has 
evidently been Mr. Benson’s object to render them rivals in point 
of beauty of decoration tothe elegant Swiss knicknacks, and at the 
same time to preserve the characteristics of an English watch— 
strength, durability, and accuracy. In point of decoration his 
watches are certainly unsurpassed.” Chronometer, duplex, lever 
horizontal, repeaters, centre seconds, keyless, split seconds, an 
every description of watch, adapted to all climates. Benson’s 
Illustrated Pamphlet on Watches (free by post for two stamps) 
contains a short history of watchmaking, with pee ani 
prices. It acts as a guide in the purchase of a watch, and en- 
ables those who live in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the ‘Colonies, 
India, or any part of the ST to select a watch, and have it sent 
free and safe by post.—J. V BENSON received a Prize Phe i in 
Class 33, and Honourable iseaaien in Class 15.—33 & 34, LUD- 
GATE- -HTLL, London. FE Established 1749. 
DEAN E’S (Monument), LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established a.p. 1700. 
FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: 
they are the cheapest in the end. 
DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, manufactured in every 
variety of style and finish. 

DEANE’S—Electro- pissed —— and Forks, best manufacture, 

strongly plated. 

DEANE’S— Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Dish Covers in sets, 188., 308,, 403. , 638. 

DEANE’S— rae and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserv- 

Pans, Stockpots, &. 
DEANE" oe and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and hand- 
ome assortment. 

DEANE’S— ‘ounaain Baths for every purpose. 
fitted complete. 

aie ~~ and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved 
patterns. 

DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, 
superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, Kitchen Requi- 

sites, and Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong and 
serviceable, 

DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 
Wire Work, & 











—" of Tin 


Bath-rooms 


with Bedding of 


DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in glass 
and bronze, three-light glass, from 63s. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICED FUR- 
NISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


DEANE & CO., THE MONUMENT, LONDON-BRIDGE. 


AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious continent, aby C ii rs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE 
is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lza & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold W heleene and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester ; ; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &. &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 











RICE’S CHILD’S NIGHT LIGHTS are 


perfectly Safe, and burn their Time. Th Fre 
Night L Lights can now be relied upon. oe ne 


GHERWOOD BED LIGHTS, 6d. and 1s. 64, 
a Box. These Candles are made to supply a want very gene. 

ray expressed—a cheap, really good chamber candle. They will 
be found inferior only to “ Price’s Cindles, which will not drop 

grease when carried,” which are sold in Boxes, 1s. and 38. each, 


Giirimrars NE, which very simple Tests show to to 


be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is in ever 
Price's 








pect “ equal to Price’s.” Most medical men prescribe “ 
eins Where purity is of importance, Patients can insure 
desiring to have their Glycerine in 1lb., 8, 4, or 20z. ., Bottles, 

with capsules over the stoppers marked “ Price's P atent.” 
elmont, Vauxhall. 


————. 
-LPIN E TRAVELLIN G.—The fatigue which 
is occasioned by the ascents undertaken by so mene: Tour. 
ists is easily overcome by the use of Dr. Matthias Lang’s Essen. 
tial Spirit of Melissus. Nothing can equal this medicine ag q 
means of a vigour to the impoverished system, and its 
restorative effects are unsurpassed. Sold in !s.6d. and 3s. Bott] 
wholesale and retail, by Butler & Crispe, Chemists te ie Ro; 
Foul. o4, » Cheapside, poeews St. an tendon s 3; and reepestr 
able Chemists throughout the coun olesale Depdt, 
& Co, 11, St. John-court, Snow-hill. - eines 


URISTS.—Travellers about to undertake 
Journeys into countries where or is prevalent Will do 
well to provide themselves with Dr. MATTHIAS LANGS 
ESSENTIAL SPIRIT of MELISSUS, Mag is a perfect pre. 
ventive of that dr disease. Its ohana a 5 owers and 
restorative effects cannot be too highly esteemed. Sold in 1s. 6d, 
and 3s. Bottles, wholesale and retail, by Butler & C rispe, Chemists 
to the Royal Family, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London; 
and respectable Chemists throughout the Country. 


(pEDEIDGE: S BALM of COLUMBIA is the 


most certain remedy for restoring and strengthening the 
Hair. By it Whiskers and Moustaches are produced and beau- 
tified. Ladies will find it especially valuable, as the most delicate 
Head-dress or Bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. For 
Children it is invaluable. Price 3a, 63s. and lls.—C. & A. 
OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, Strand. 



























R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-STRE SET, ae introduced an ENTIRELY "NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. Tine so perfectly resemble the natus 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever beforeused. This method doves 
not require the extraction of roots, or =} painful operation, ‘ond: 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet-street. 
—At home from Ten till Five. 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE, containing the digestive principle prepared from 
fresh calves’ stomachs, combined with a rich stomachic wine; is 
a perfectly palat form for tering this popular remedy 
for weak digestion, 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Southampton- 
Ruseell-equare, W.C., in bottles at 38., 58 and lve, each. 


MRS. JOHNSON’S 
AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP 
FOR CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 

ING SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 

ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 
Children when suffering from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, the Child 
will be relieved. the Gums cooled, and the inflammation reduced. 














~ 
be very particular to ask f 
TOHNSON'S AMERIOAN SOOTHING & i} i RUP, ond to notice 
that the Names of Barcitay & Sons, 95, Farringdon- -street, 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the Heels), are on the 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 
AVOID MEDICINES-—they always aggravate Chronic Com 
plaints, but DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
invariabl and effectually cures them. Extract from 
60,000 cures :—Cure No. 58,216 of the Marchioness de Bréhan, 
‘aris, of a fea: arful liver Sie pra wasting away, with a nervous 
palpitation all over, gestion, constant s eeplessness, low 
spirits, and the most par nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented peda her sitting down for hours together, and which for 
seven yea! resisted _— careful sie of the best French 
and Enelish medical men. Cure No. 1: Lord Stuart de Decies, 
Lord Lieutenant of Waterford, of ns years’ dyspepsia. Cure 
No. 49,842: “ Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nerv- 
ousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, 
and vomiting.— —Maria J olly.” re No. 47,121: Miss Elizabeth 
Jacobs, Nazing Vicarage, W. lth @ross, Herts, of extreme nerv- 
ousness, indigestion a, low ries and nervous eaten 
—Cure No. 54,816: ev. Jame Campbell, 
Norfolk, of indigestion and torpidity of Lng liver which hal 
resisted all medical treatment: No. Miss ao 
Zeguers, of consumption.—In Tins, 11b., oe ce 2 1b. 
12 Ib, 228.—Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, R ent-street, Lendioms bee 
26, Place VendOme, Paris; and 12, Rue de l’Empereur, Brussels. 
po Fortnum & Mason, Purveyors to Her Majesty; at sto ‘8, 
Tea-dealers ; Batty’s ; Petty & Wood’s; Abbis’s, 61, Gracechurch- 
street; 4, Cheapside ; 63, 150, and 298, Oxford- street ; 54, Upper 
Baker-street; 330, 440, and 451, Strand ; 55, Charing Cross; and all 
Grocers and Chemist 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
The use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft band»ge TP | worn 
round the body, the iy ee pe renin Fake a is supplied by oe 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PAT fitting with so much 
ease and closeness “that it cann and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Oieoslae — be shad; ¢ the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on — circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being s 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 218., 268. ed. ‘and 318. 6d.; postage, 18 
P. O. 0. made payable to Joan Waite, Post- Office, Piccadil illy. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, Xe. 


Price 48, 6d., 78. 6d., 108, and 168, each; postage 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 
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N° 1872, Supt. 12, 63 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
le will be geet on MONDAY and TUESDAY, the 14th 
and 15th inst., and RE-OPENED as usual on WEDNESDAY 
MORNING, the 16th nst., at Seven o'clock. 
E. Mosgs & Son, 
de and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Ready Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe M Makers, 
and General Outfitters. 
Lonpon Hovses: 
154, 155, 156, 157, Mimories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate. 
596, 507, 508, New Oxford-street ; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
137, 138, T t ‘oad. 





urt-road; 283, E 
Country EstTaBLISHMENTS: 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN THE 
KINGDOM AT 
ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, (corner of Chancery-lane,) E.C. 
Carriage paid to the on on orders over 208. 








 ~ ae -am. 
Useful Cream Note.. 3s. Ga | “Useful Envelopes . 38. 6d. 
Superfine ditto .......... 38. 0d. | Superfine Thick ditto :: 4. 6d. 
Superfine Thick ditto - 0d, | Large Blue Office ditto.. 48. 6d. 


Straw Paper . iNT! is, 9d: | Black Bordered do., 18. per 100. 
SERMON P ‘APER, plain, 38. 6d. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
No Cnarce ror StampinG Paper or Envelopes from private 

Dies. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for5s. Coloured Stamp- 

ing (Relief) reduced to 1s, per 100. 

Price List and Sample Packet post free for two stamps. 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY. peer Mode- 
yator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornamen 


OSLER, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 153. 
Glass Dessert 2l. 03. 

All Articles’ marked’ in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY pe Snow acon, 

Broad street. Established 1807 


|= NT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOCK ae aR. by Ay Appointment to Her Majesty 
the Queen aud H. Prince of Wales, and MAKER oF 
THE GREAT dg — — Hovars. oF PARLIAMENT invites 
attention to the superior Wo’ an of D Design 
of his extensive Stock of W: atches and Drawing-room Clocks. 
i Guineas. 

Strong Silver Lever 

Watches .. «. 
Gentlemen’s Gola Com- 

pensation Balance do. 40 
18 Silver ditto .. .. .. 25 

‘Marine Chronometers, rah Guineas, 

Gold and Silver Pocket Chr ical, Turre' 
and Bracket Clocks of every description. | po elegant pv ee 
of London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &€. 

Dent, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 


Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, 
Somerset Wharf, Strand, London. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.— —Buyers of the above are requested 
peters taal deciding, to visit« tel peyees —_ 7 Bape ON’S 
SHOW-ROOMS, They contain such a f FEN- 
DERS, STOVES, RANGE CHIMNEY PIECES,” T FIRE. 
IRONS and GENERAL IRUNMONGERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, penaay of design, 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. right Stoves, with ormolu 
ornaments, 3. 158. to 331. 108. ; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7a. to 5l. 128.; ; Steel Fenders, 31. 38. to 111; Ditto, with rich 
erg ornaments, from 31, 38, to 181. ; ; Chimney. pieces, from 11. 88, 
1001, ; Fire-irons, from 28, 3d. the set to 4l. 4s.—The BURTON 
and ait other PATENT STOV ES, ‘ith cline Reaxth-vlates, 
ondon, 























Guineas, 
ing, © Gold a 





Gentlemen's ditto’ *. 

Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
Gold agiah Lever 
ditto .. 








ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRON MONGER, "by by pgocinament to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATAL ba gratis, and post —. 
It contains upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock o: 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet 
are, Turnery, [ron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding. Bed Bed-room, 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices, and 
Twenty large gery at 39, Oxford-st., W.; 1, la, 2, 3and 4, 
ee eerenrens 5 , 5 and 6, Perry’s-place ; ‘and i; ‘Newman-yard, 
ondon. 





Wheeler & Wilson's Prize Medal. 
UNRIVALLED 
OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
WHEELER & WILSON CoMPANY, 
With ALL RECENT IMPROVEMENTS and ADDITIONS for 
STITCHING, BINDING, CORDING, HEMMING, 
FELLING, GATHERING, 
and - eer Household or Manufacturing Work. 
ructions gratis to every Purchaser. 
niustrted Prospectus ae, and post free. 
flices and Sale R 
139, REGENT. STREET, “LONDON, w. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


R. HASSALL as well as the ‘LANCET’ 
Newspaper both report highly of the merits of Waters’ 
uinine Wine. Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2, 
artin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, 
I arehousemen, and others, at 308. a dozen. 





) Dera GTON & CO. desire respectfully to 
1 the ain of the Nobility and Gentry requirin 
PLATES o their Manuf: which may be obtained ip 
variety, both t in SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, from either 
of their Establishments :— 
LON DON—22, mt-street, St. James's, 8.W.; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E.0, 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPUVOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY ong 8 — Booms, Newhall-street, 
irmin, 
Estimates, Drawings and ee sent free by post. 
Replating and Gildiug as usual, 


W shonin —COCKBURN’S PORT, 40s.; 
RIES, 188. to 608. ; and C 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the ame hae ae 
IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines and sells to the Public at 
reasonable aioe =o 
Cellars— [> Court 
Stores and —314, Ouford einen W. 
Export and Bottling Veul Vaults—15, John-street, Crutched- 





(THE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE,— 
J. CAMPBELL, Wine Merchant, 158. REGENT-STREET, 





C# UBB’S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
et al DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
CHUBB’S aes AND DEED BOXES. 
Lllustrated Price-List, gratis and 
CHUBB & SON 57, St. Paul's Chureb a .. Lord- 
cae hang Liverpool ;’ 16, Market-street, anchester ; and Peale er- 


ORNIMAN’S TEA CHEAPER. 


Full benefit of reduced duty obtained by Briar grag 
MAN’S PURE TEA, very choice at 3s. d igh Stan- 
dard” at 4s. 4d. (formerly 4g. 8d.) is the strongest and most 
delicious imported. 

euts in every Town supply it in Packets. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Home or Contineutal Travelling, ilustrated Cata- 
logue, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and Patentee, 
37, West Strand, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack-Furniture. Catalogue 4 Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &., post free. 


HE J URY of Cuass 30 of the INTER- 
RAPIOM AD EXHIBITION, 1862, in awarding to Smez’s 
SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, or “ Sommier Tucker,” 
the ONLY Prize om or Honourable Mention given to Beddi 
of 4 ee say in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, an 
e 0. 20) 
Ph @ Sommier Duokor ie porfeotly oolid, very healthy, and 
madesnie! in price.” 
—** a combination as simple as it is Sopepious:* 
_ Rage og oe comfortal 


htai: 

















f m b1 Up holsterers and Botan 
wnat ousemen, or wholesale of i Manufacturers, WM. SME 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E. 


ENCILS, Black Lead and Coloured Chalks, 
A. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, 
Sold by all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Sole Agents: HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday-street, London, E.C, 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


Two PRIZE MEDALS — 
JENNER & eis ted STUB’S Ten-Guinea best. Morocco or 
Russia Silver-fitted LADY’S DRESSING and WRITING BAG. 
Gentlomancn ditto. The Ten-Guinea Silver-fitted Lady’s Dressing- 
Coromandel or Walnut. The Guinea Tourist’s Writing- 
case. The Oue-Guinea Travelling Bag. The Guinea Dressing-case, 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 
33, St. James’s-street, and 66 and 69, Jermyn-street. 


ABAWAX CANDLES, Three to the Pound. 
hese Candles, manufactured by PRICE’S PATENT 

CAN DLE COMPANY expressly for Dinner-table Chandeliers, 
recommend themselves by their beauty of appes. pearance and bril- 
aad Gi of light. Price 1s. 8d. per lb. Can be had of all Chandlers 
and Grocers. 


D R. DE JONGEH’S 
( Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 

safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKBTS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 

















SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
President of the Medical Society of London, &c. 

“For several years past I have been in the habit of prescrib- 
ing Dr. De Jonou’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Vil, and find it to 
be much more efficacious than other varieties of the same medi- 
cine, which T have also employed with a view to test their relative 
superiority.” 





DR. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
“T invariably prescribe Dr. De Joneu’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommending a 
genuine article, and not a manufactured compound in which the 
eflicacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed. 


—e— 


Dr. Ds De Jongh’s [bebe Cod Liver Oil is sold ~*~ in 
Im Half Pin pe UE Quarts, 98. ; ca) 

and label labelled with his ee are See bm ge whieh none 

possibly be Ly ~ ty canal le C: and Druggists. 


le Consignees : 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Wholesale Agents, E, LEWIS & CO., Woncestzr. 


CAUTION.—Beware of proposed substitutions, 





e following CLARETS, selected by 
himself on the oy Wie de Bordeaux (which greatly im- 
proves by keeping in es ~ or three yeurs), 208.; St.-Julien, 
; La Kose, 3 St- 36s. ; Ste -Emilion, "428. ; Haut- 
Brion, 488. ; Lafitte, Latour, I] Chateau Margaux, 608. to 848, 
me dozen.—J. C.’s experience and known reputation for French 
Wines SS be some guarantee for the soundness of the Wine 
uoted at 208. per dozen. ——Nore.—Burgundies from 36s, to 548. 
hablis, 268. and 308. per dozen. E. Clicquot’s finest Cham 
668. per dozen. Remittances or Town references should ro 
dressed James CampsE tL, 158, Regent-street. 


HEDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to 
their pure ST..JULIEN CLARE 
= 188. 208., 24*., 308, and 368. per dozen; La ee ag Latour, 
argaux, 608., 728. ; : Chateau Lafitte, 726., 848., } superior 
Heaiyjoate Si ; Macon, 308., y hite ex: 243., 308. to 
308. , 368. to 548. ; ‘otemenine 428, , 488., 608. , 668. 
svrmeey. GOLDEN SHERRY, at 368. per dozen, of soft 
d full nabonrs highly recommended. 
Capital : dinner Sherr: " 
High-class Pale, “Golden, ‘and Brown 





248, and 308. per doz. 


e « = 488. 54s. ° 
Port from first-class 368. 428. ” 
Chotes Old Port and “ tage Wiss : ie 608, 728. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy . 8. and 728, 
Noyau, Maraschino, Curagoa, Cherry. Sant , and other foreign 
Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-office order at reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 
—— & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, 

30, King’s-road, » Brigh’ hton. Originally estab! lished a.p. 1667.” 
EATING ’s PERSIAN INSECT- DESTROY: 

ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 
Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of ew — harmless 
to animal Soe Sold in : Packets, 1g. and 2s. 6d. e 8. packets 
sent free by post for 14 stamps. y by THOMAS KEATING Che- 
mist, 70, 8 ree 8 Churchyard, = C.,—for which a Prize Medal 
was aw: nter | Exhibition, 1862. 


[HE NERVO-A RTERIAL ESSENCE (Con- 
—The following 7 
Hon. the Earl of Essex ‘is om i 2 eS ight 
efficacy of this valuable diasovenr ‘or >: ee &., by Dr. 
Batchelour, 12, Finsbury-place South, 

“ Cashiobury Park. 


“Dear Sir,—I have the Zoom of inclosing to you a state- 
ment from my brother relating to the benefit the Hon. Mrs. 
Capel has derived from your medicine, fe ro ~ begs me to say, 
you are welcome to make any use of you pleas 

Yours faithful rt m 











In Bottles, at 118. and 338., at the Depét, 12, _Bingbury lace 
South, E.C. Testimonials on application, or Few Worde 
on mn Nervousness.’ 

EETH svuprpiiep b , Mesars. ‘GODFREY 

Received the only Gold M awarded at the Iutervational 
Exhibition of 1908, One visit is only required for their adjust- 
ment. They will last a lifetime, and aggin restore the sunken 
face to its original youthful | appearance. A set from 21. 108. to 
25 Guineas. — -8t. E e, W. Painful stumps 
extracted soluieeale. Teeth fitted with gold. 


EETH.— Patent 764, August, 1855.— As 
shown at the Internat ional. om ibition, Class 17.— 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & direct attention to their 
Gum-coloured Enamel Base Y"y 8 oiielal Teeth, and their 
complete s: —- of Painless Dentistry. Teeth from 5s. Sets5, 8, 
10, and 15 eas.—30, Berners-street, Oxford-street. W. Esta- 
Dlish ed 1820.—For the efficacy and success of this system, vide 
ANCET.” 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern Tooth Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
paee. © ~ Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges , and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
‘ooth Brushes search between the divis): ns of the Teeth—the 

cae never come loose, Metcalfe’s celebra'ed Alkalive Teoth 
Powder, 2s. per box.—Address 130 B and 131,('XFORD-8TREET., 


INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 

oe he Medical "Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
he Best Rem aay for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 

pe hg gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 

conten. more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 

in Ny vt: ae —— pari? and of uniform strength, » by 
Peewee ew Bond-street, London; and sol 

by all ote EL Grecainns throughout the World. 


HE PHARMACOPCGIA.—The following is 

an EXTRACT from the Second Fdition (page 188) of the 
Translation of ‘The Pharmacopeia’ of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians 0 of London, by Dr. G. F. Collier, published by Longman 


Co, 

“Tt is no small defect in this compilation (speaking of ‘ The 
Pharmacopeia’) that we have no purgative mass but what con- 
be aloes; 7< we know that hemorrhoidal jporsons cal cannes bear 

except :. be in the form of COCKL 8, which 
ny ot n> ow bd aloes, scammony, and colocynth, ns I think 
ed into a sort of compound extract, the acridity of which 




















look at it as an article of commerce 
and do not hesitate to say, it is ae best made Pil in the king: 
dom ; @ muscular purge,a mucous and a hecrogags e purge 
combined, and their effects proper! a controlled by a dirigen’ 
corrigent. at it does not common! A roduce hemorrhoids, like 
most aloetic pills, I attribute to its ing thoroughly soluble, go 
that no undissolved particles adhere to | to the mucous membrane.” 


OUT AND RHEUMATISM. roy raved end 
ating f Gout or Rheumatism is quickly relieved an 
oneal in : ioe fom by that celebrated Medicine, BLAL OUT 
ATIC PILLS. They require no ae, ot diet 
mee their and are certain to prevent the 
an, 


Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2, 9d. per Box by all Medicine Venders. 








or phe 
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CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 
The Largest in Europe. 


OPI LIARrmenmerrrPmmwmwmwmwm—w———w 


(CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY offers peculiar advantages for the choice of a first-rate Pianoforte. There is a 
profusion of every description, from the smallest Pianette to the largest and finest Grand, and by all the eminent Makers of England and the Continent. Nothing but the 

very best Instruments are selected fgom the Factories, all that are deficient in tone being carefully avoided. Purchasers from Cramer & Co. may rely on having placed in their hands 

whatever may be reasonably expected from a selection made with competent practical skill. Cash Purchasers will receive the usual discount. Every Instrument fully guaranteed. 


Cramer & Co. deliver their Pianofortes at any Railway Station in the Kingdom without risk to the Purchaser, and at a very trifling cost. 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


(CRAMER'S ENGLISH PIANETTE, 22 Guineas—CRAMER & CO. manufacture this capital small Instrument. It has 
all the requisites of the best Pianoforte—check action, solid touch, agreeable tone. The Case is of polished Ash or Pine. In practising on this Pianoforte the fingers of the 
player will be strengthened much more rapidly than on an old instrument, loose in the key and worn in the hammer. In Rosewood, 25 Guineas; in Walnut, 26 Guineas. 
Purchasers are particularly requested to observe that this Instrument has not the common or single action, but the double or check action ; and that Cramer & Co. are the only 
manufacturers of it in England. 


(CRAMER'S VICARAGE PIANETTE, in dark Walnut, Medieval design, 26 Guineas. 


207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


(CRAMER'S INDIAN PIANETTE, in solid Mahogany, for warm climates. The most portable Pianoforte yet made. Price 
35 Guineas. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 








(CRAMER'S PORTABLE PIANOFORTE, the most compact and novel yet introduced. The keyboard shuts up, and the 


Instrument when closed presents the appearance of an elegant escritoire. Admirably adapted for ship’s cabins. In Rosewood or Walnut, 45 Guineas; in solid Mahogany, 
with the action strengthened to resist the effects of a warm climate, 50 Guineas.—207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


(CRAMER'S NEW SEMI-GRAND, with Trichord Treble, as manufactured for them by Broadwood & Sons, and Collard & 
Collard, is the most remarkable Semi-Grand Pianoforte that has yet been introduced. Wonderful power and singular purity of tone. 105 Guineas in Rosewood; 115 in 
Walnut. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


(THALBERG’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.. -These magnificent Instruments, manufactured by Messrs. 8. & P. Erard, and 

selected by M. Thalberg for his London concerts, have been purchased by Cramer & Co., and are universally admitted to be the most exquisite Pianofortes ever finished by 
these distinguished mannfactwers, combining, in an extraordinary degree, all their peculiar excellencies. The tone has great volume, together with a charming vocal quality. The 
Cases are of Waluut and Rosewood. Prices 220 and 240 Guineas. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


PIANOFORTES, NEW, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard, for SALE or HIRE.—At CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE 


GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent-street. 





PIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard—Full Grands, Boudoir Grands, Semi-Grands, and 
Cottages, in the greatest variety; many of them quite equal to new. Every Instrument warranted.—At CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209, Regent-street. 


PIANOFORTE RENOVATION.—CRAMER & CO. have organized a separate Staff of the most skilful Workmen for the 

Repairing and Renewing of the mechanism of Pianofortes worn out by years of constant practice. Cramer & Co. do not pretend (as is very commonly done) to make the 
Instrument ‘‘ equal to new,” but they guarantee that if originally good, it will be restored to great freshness of tone, and in other respects made to be perfectly satisfactory. Cramer 
& Co. give estimates of cost, and say whether the Instrument be worth the outlay—PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent-street. 


(SRAMER'S PIANO MECANIQUE, Manufactured by the Inventor, M. Debain, of Paris, is an Instrument entitled to rank‘ 


foremost among the triumphs achieved in the mechanical arts. Any one can play uponit. Price 55 Guineas. If with a keyboard, enabling it to be used like an ordinary 
Pianoforte, 90 Guineas. The Instrument is very strongly made, and warranted to stand any change of climate.—207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


(CRAMER'S HARMONIUMS, as Manufactured by the Inventor of the Instrument, M. Debain, of Paris, received the Prize 


Medal and the very highest commendation. Their superiority has been incontestably maintained. 


No. 1. Polished Oak Case, one stop, four octaves es ae ee a o £6 6 8 
itto one stop, five octaves .. ne oe ais oe . .2 4 
2. Ditto three stops .. os oe ee ee ee oo @ eM O 
3. Ditto five stops ee oe ee oe ee ee 14414 0 
4, Ditto seven stops ee oe ee ee ee ee 19 19 0 
5. Ditto nine stops oe ee ee oe oe. o. 22 15 O 
6. Ditto eleven stops oe oe ee ee ee -- 2815 O 
7: Ditto thirteen stops and knee action .. ee oe ee 36 15 O 
8. Ditto fifteen stops and knee action ee ee oe - 4 0 0 
9. Ditto nineteen stops and knee action .. “ ee ee 59 0 0 
WITH PERCUSSION. 
10. Ditto nine stops os oe oe eo ee 29 10 O 
11. Ditto thirteen stops .. ee oo oe oe oe 39 0 0 
12. Ditto seventeen stops and knee action oe ee ee oe @ 6 8 
13, Ditto twenty-one stops and knee action ee oe +e 87 0 0 


CRAMER, BEALE & WOOD. 


(RAMER'S CHEAPEST HARMONIUM is DEBAIN’S beautiful Small Instrument in a Polished Oak Case. Price Six 


Guineas. Admirable Tone, combined with the very best Workmanship.—201, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


(CRAMER'S ANTIPHONEL, or Substitute for an Organist or Harmonium Player (invented by M. Debain, of Paris), by which 
any one, even without a knowledge of Music, can play Hymn Tunes, Psalms, and Chants. It is also adapted for the performance of Overtures, Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c. 
It can easily be fitted to any existing Organ or Harmonium, and is not liable to derangement, Price Twelve Guineas.—207 and 209, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


(JRAMER'S CONCERTINAS.—PRIZE MEDAL. Prices—2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10,12, 16, and 18 Guineas, 


201, REGENT-STREET. 
GORA MER’S CORNETS, Manufactured by F. BESSON, the receiver of twenty-three medals —CRAMER & CO. are now the 


“ sole Agents in London for the sale of F. Besson’s well-known Brass Instruments. Estimates for Bands furnished. Mons, BOULCOURT (the eminent Cornet-player) attends 
daily to try over Instruments, and to give PrivaTs LESsons. 201, REGENT-STREET. 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish ef St. sptery, in said county; and published 


by Jonn Francis, 20, Wellington-street, i id t is ’elli “ i : — I Mr. 
} Ae Robertson, Dublin. — Beton aay, Bop tember 18° 1860-" Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bradfute, Edinburgh ;— for IreLayp, 
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